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PREFACE 


This is not a theological treatise on the one hand, nor on the 
other is it a volume of sermons. Like its predecessor, the 
volume on Prayer, it has a distinct ojBdce to fulfil, an office 
that in the judgment of the editor is of immense importance. 
For between the professor^s lecture-room and the preacher’s study 
there is a great gulf fixed. In the lecture-room the lecttues on 
systematic theology are laboriously entered into notebooks, which 
are useful for the exit examinations. But when the active work 
of the ministry begins, and so many sermons have to be prepared 
every week, the cupboard into which those notebooks have been 
stowed away is left undisturbed. The preacher begins to spin his 
sermons out of his own brains, with the assistance of such popular 
books as happen to be at his hand. 

This volume aims at bridging that gulf. It is a study of the 
doctrine of Faith so arranged that each chapter can be taken by 
itself and made the basis of a sermon or lecture; but, if read 
right through, offers an account of that doctrine which is suffici- 
ently complete, and sufficiently systematic, to enable the preacher 
to grasp the subject in its entirety and to feel that he has made 
it his own. 

The great question for the preacher, young preacher and old 
preacher alike, is materials. All the great sermons are full of 
matter. Take up a volume of Eobertson’s, of Liddon’s, of Watkin- 
son’s, of Paterson’s, of Macgregor’s, of Jowettfs — every sermon 
is full of matter, lit up at every turn with illustration or example* 
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PREFACE 


The editor has commaiid of a large library and has used it freely. 
Let the preacher take this volume for a winter’s course in the 
Bible Class, the Prayer Meeting, or the Church; let him read 
each chapter till he knows its ideas and their order; then let- 
him speak his message, quoting the illustrations as he finds that 
they appeal to him, and quoting them accm'ately, or substituting 
other illustrations of his own. In that way the volume on Prayer 
has been used by men who have written to the* editor to say that 
it has been the means of restoring the Bible Class and the Prayer 
Meeting to something of their old interest and influence. 

JAMES HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 

1. “ Not long ago,” says Mr. Henry Varley, " an acquaintance of 
mine, a busy, hard-working tradesman, almost one of the’ last men 
I should have thought of as having time to ponder the high matters 
of theology, Christian and church-goer though he is, told me how 
urgently needful he deemed it that the preachers of the present 
day should give their congregations plain and simple guidance on 
the great questions of Christian doctrine. ‘For,’ said he, ‘there 
are lots of us who, like myself, are now quite in a fog as to what 
we are warranted in believing and what we are not. ’ ” ^ 

We propose to make an effort to meet that reasonable, desire, 
choosing for our study the Christian doctrine of Faith. We choose 
the doctrine of Faith, not because it is the easiest of all doctrines 
to make “plain and simple,” but because it is the most funda- 
mental. If the doctrine of Faith is well studied, all the other 
doctrines of Christianity will be foimd to group themselves round 
it and become more easily understood. And not only is faith 
fundamental in doctrine, it is fundamental also in practice. If 
we give ourselves sincerely to an understanding of the nature of 
faith, we shall not be likely to hold ourselves back from the 
exercise of it. And what is it but just the exercise of faith that 
brings us into the enjoyment of God’s favour, confers upon us the 
privileges of sonship, and fits us for the inheritance of the saints 
in light ? 

f Faith is the discovery of an inherent sonship, which, though 
already sealed to it, already in action, nevertheless cannot but 
withhold its more rich and splendid energies until this discovery 
is made; and which discloses them only according to 'the pro- 
gressive clearness and force with which the process of discovery 
advances. The history of faith is the history of this gradual 

1 H. Varley, Faith and Form^ 9. 
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disclosure, this growing capacity to recognise and receive, until 
the rudimentary omen of God’s fatherhood in the rudest savage 
who draws, by clumsy fetich or weird incantation, upon a power 
outside himself, closes its long story in the absolute recognition, 
the perfect and entire receptivity, of that Son of man, who can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do, ’ and, for 
that very reason, can do everything : for whatsoever “ the Father 
doeth, the Son doeth also.’’ ^ 


2. In this introductory chapter we shall consider (1) the 
Importance of Faith, (2) its Necessity, and (3) its Heroism. 

But, first of all, it may be well to give two axioms or things 
that must be taken for granted. 

(1) The first is that neither Faith nor any other Christian 
doctrine can be explained in such a way as to compel one to 
lelieve it. There must always remain some margin of mystery. 
And rightly. What value would doctrine have for life and 
conduct if it left no opportunity for choice, if there were no 
element of venture in it ? 

^ When we set out to make a ventm^e of faith, we must be 
prepared to answer to many questions, I don’t know. And this 
answer is not in any way evasive or poor-spirited ; it is the very 
ABC of common sense. Of course we don’t know. What is there 
that we do know ? We see an inch or two in front of us, and no 
more — “ ’Tis but a part we see, and not the whole ” — ^and if any 
one thinks that he does know why things are what they are, the 
only place for him is a lunatic asylum. Across the shield of faith 
runs the motto Ignoramus: that is to say, We don’t know. Why 
do the moths fiy into candle-flames? Ignoramus. ‘Why do the 
shipwrecks and earthquakes and epidemic diseases afflict mankind ? 
Ignoramus. Why was the world ever made at all ? Ignoramus. 
We don’t know. We are not so made as to know. We are here 
not to know everything, but to be something.? 

(2) The second axiom is that the doctrine of Faith cannot be 
set forth so persuasively as to compel one to practise it. Again 
there must remain the liberty of choice. And this also is 
inevitable and right. For faith is a relation to God, and is peculiar 
to every individual It is a personal intmacy with God ; it is the 

^ H. S. Holland, in Lwc Mhmdi (ed. 0. Qor^), 

- S. Paget, Assays for Boys omd GirU, 20. 
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contact of the soul with God ; it is the friendship between God 
and man. Faith means that these two have learned somehow to 
know one another, and to trust one another, and to love one 
another. Now what proofs and what evidences are you to give 
for a friendship you have formed — a friendship with another man ? 
Can you tell the grounds why you trust him, why you have singled 
hiTn out and said, This is my friend ? Could you explain to 
another person perfectly what reasons you have had for holding 
on by that man's word ? Can you tell another why you love him ? 
And friendship is the note of faith; faith "in God is friendship 
with God. Faith is the meeting, the mingling, of spirit with 
spirit, when the soul touches God, and, touching Him, knows Him 
and believes. And every soul touches God for itself, and touches 
God at a separate spot ; forms a special intimacy of its own with 
God — an intimacy of friendship and love which belongs to it alone 
in all the world; so that it alone knows God from that place where 
it is, having that character which it has — knows Him individually 
with that peculiar intensity which it can share with no other, for 
with no other can it share its own personal identity. So the faith 
of each soul has a separate story of its own — the story of how it 
found its God, learned to know Him and to trust Him more and 
more, and at last to surrender to Him and then to love Him. 

^ If you ask me the grounds for my faith, how can I tell it 
you ? I should have to tell you the whole of my spiritual history, 
if I were to give you the story and the grounds and the evidences 
of my faith. How can I deliver that up to you ? What words 
could convey it ? Why, I cannot tell it myself to myself — ^the 
story of how I came to believe in God through J esus Christ — the 
story of the organic growth of my life — the story, the long troubled 
story, of how the Holy Spirit toiled within my soul to succour it, 
and to recover and to cleanse it, and to warn it, and to revive it, 
and to quicken it, and to turn it towards my God. That long 
story yrould go far back to the earliest memories of life, of nxy 
mother — ^to childhood’s habits, customs, associations; to youth, 
with impulses, instincts, aspirations, sins, falls, temptations, 
recoveries, stumblings, risings — all the growth of the faculties and 
capacities — all the brimroing tide of life coining upward, now 
stame(i^ and tainted, and purified and absolved ; all that is 
the story of my faith. Thousands and thousands of prayers, and 
of entreaties, and of cries — all the eucharists and absolutions — all 
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the good instincts and impulses that are felt coming and going like 
the wind under the impulse of the Spirit, who is Himself the wind 
— ^imaginations, movements far out of my control, stirrings, voices, 
calls, friends, companions, and the Church and the Saints — they 
all belong to the story of how it was that I believed in Jesus 
Christ. How can I tell it ? How say what has happened ? Yet 
that is belief, that is faith ; and the whole of that will have to be 
told in order to tell why I believe.^ 


I 

The Importance of Faith. 

“ Oh for faith I ” cries Thomas Carlyle. “ Truly the greatest 
God-announcing miracle’ always is faith, and now more than 
ever. I often look on my mother (nearly the only genuine 
Believer I know of) with a kind of sacred admiration. Know the 
worth of Belief. Alas 1 canst thou acquire none ? " ^ 

Those who have acquired some are as emphatic in assigning it 
a momentous influence in life. Percy Ainsworth was a thinker 
who might have matched Carlyle had he lived longer. Yet he 
lived long enough to show how much fairer are the fruits of be- 
lieving than of unbelieving thought. He says : “ Faith is not an 
act, but an attitude; not an event, but a principle; not a last 
resource, but the first and abiding necessity. It is the constant 
factor in life’s spiritual reckonings. It is the ever-applicable and 
the ever-necessary. It is always in the high and lasting fitness of 
things. There are words that belong to hours or even moments, 
words that win their meaning from the newly created situatioiL 
But faith is not such a word. It stands for something inclusive 
and imperial. It is one of the few timeless words in earth’s 
vocabulary. For the deep roots of it and the wide range of 
it there is nothing like unto it in the whole sweep of things 
spiritual.” ® 

^ Among the words of wisdom of A Student in Arms^ another 
believing thinker who was taken away in early manhood, is this 

^ H. S. Holland, in The J^aMh of Oentwms, 62. 

® Thomas Carlyle: First Forty Vmrs^ ii. 3S0, 

2 P. C, Ainsworth, Tlte Threshold Grace, 21. 
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sentence : “ Faith is an effective force whose measure has never 
yet been taken.” ^ 

1. Faith is the condition of life ^ — Bishop Westcott has rightly 
affirmed that faith is “ the absolute condition of all life/ of all 
action, of all thought which goes beyond the limitations of our own 
minds,” and has further declared that “ we live by faith however 
we live.” We are born into a world of which, to the end of our 
days, we know singularly little. The more our science develops 
the greater becomes the mystery of our existence. As in the 
moral life those who have risen highest are most conscious of their 
weakness, so in the intellectual life those who have thought most 
are most impressed by the completeness of our ignorance. We 
cannot live at all without putting faith in something which we 
can never prove to be worthy of our trust. We cannot prove that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, but we confidently make plans for 
to-morrow and for all our future lives. We cannot prove the 
truth of any of our moral judgments, but we confidently approve 
and condemn and form our own ideals and aspirations. We can- 
not prove the honesty of any man, but we confidently trust people 
to do what they are paid to do. We cannot prove that God is 
loving, yet we try at least to put our lives in His hands. 

^ Besides that it is that by which we live — as of Christ it 
is said, who is our life — so we may say of faith, in a different sense, 
it is our life. As Paul says, to me to live is Christ ; so we may 
say, to us to live is to believe.^ • 

Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon. 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Kising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns, like an unconsuming fiife of light, 

In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 

^ The Sjoecta^, Kov. 25, 1916. 

^ Matthew Henry, Works^ 99. 
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Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the encumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment — nay, from guilt; 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills. 

From palpable oppressions of despair.^ 

2. Faith is the condition of progress. — Faith is the condition of 
progress both in the individual life and in the life of the world. 

{V) In the individual life, — ^Faith is from the first our best 
guide along all the lines of human thought ; and at the same time 
it is itself gradually perfected as we pursue them. As the 
intellect seeks to advance' from the things and beiugs that are 
visible to the knowledge of the great laws by which they are 
governed, and through these to the great ultimate cause from 
which ’ they proceed, the conception of a supreme will and a 
supreme design and purpose inhereiit in that cause, and implying 
in it a true Personality, which is the instructive conclusion of 
faith, is seen by the most advanced philosophy to be the only 
conception meeting all the facts and establishing itself by 
scientific investigation. By that philosophy some cruder aspects 
of faith may be corrected, and some superstitious excrescences 
may be removed; but the faith itself is rationalized, and so 
deepened. Faith, we may say , anticipates reason, and is perfected 
by reason. 

So again it is in regard to the continual advance of the moral 
sense through all the laws and institutions by which our ordinary 
life 'is governed towards some ultimate and eternal basis of 
righteousness. That basis cannot be a merely impersonal and 
abstract law; for we know that, even in our lower experience, 
such law cannot perfectly express the righteousness which adapts 
itself to all conditions, and to all characters. There is a truth in 
the old proverb, Surrm/am jus summa injuria^ which even in 
human government has to be met by the prerogative of suspension 
and dispensation in the work of the law-giving authority. The 
supreme righteousness can be conceived as a will of perfect 
wisdom as well as perfect righteousness — in other words, a 
^ Wordsworth, “The Excursion ” hk. iv. 
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supreme, infinite Personality. Such is the instinctive conclusion 
of faith, acknowledging all unchanging moral commandments to 
be the utterances of the Divine Voice, and expressions of the 
Divine Nature. Such, also, is the maturest conclusion of that 
which commends itself to us as a thoughtful philosophy, but 
which our Lord reveals to us as a witness of the Divine Spirit to 
the world of sin, and righteousness, and judgment.” 

So, once more, it is in regard to the profound capacity of affec- 
tion, the first to awake in our nature and the last to die out, if 
indeed it can ever die. It draws the soul in all its faculties towards 
earthly objects through all the network of ties by which mankind is 
bound together. Yet the attachment to these, both by its reality 
and by its experience of their imperfection, is an education of the 
soul to some higher and ultimate development. What shall our 
supreme object be ? The instinct of faith in God makes unhesitat- 
ing answer, which satisfies the cravings of that earhest and most 
childlike simplicity which our Lord declared to be a condition of 
entrance into His Kingdom. But that same answer, rationalized 
(so to speak) to a full maturity, is the conclusion of the pro- 
foundest psychology, and the fullest spiritual experience. For 
there is no ultimate love, except that of the whole njiind, and 
heart, and strength ; and this can be given only to a Personality, 
infinite and eternal. There is a deep truth in St. Augustine's 
famous saying that God has made the heart for Himself, and it is 
restless and disquieted till it finds Him. So faith spiritualizes 
love and is perfected in love.” In all the aspects of our higher 
nature faith proves itself a true law of humanity in the abstract. 
It is no wonder that it manifests itself in many forms through 
the whole concrete humanity. 

*[[ If we are honest with ourselves, we shall admit that some- 
thing best called Faith — a prevailing conviction of our presence 
to God and His to us, of His gracious mind towards us, working 
in and with and through us, of our duty to our fellow-men as our 
brethren in Him — has been the source of whatever has been best 
in us and in our deeds. If we have enough experience and 
sympathy to interpret fairly the life of the world around us, we 
shall admit that faith of this sort is the salt of the earth. 
Through it, below the surface of circumstances and custom, 
humanity is being renewe’d*day by da,y, and unless our heart is 
sealed by selfishness and sophistry, though we may not consciously 
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share in the process, there will be men and times that make us 
reverentially feel its reality. Who can hear an argumentative 
and unrhetorical Christian minister appeal to his people to cleanse 
their hearts and to help each other as sons of God in Christ, 
without feeling that he touches the deepest and strongest spring 
of noble conduct in mankind ? ^ 

Thou canst not prove the Nameless, 0 my sou. 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 

Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one: 

Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no 
Nor yet that thou art mortal — nay my son, 

Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disprovien: wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of ‘'Yes’' and "‘No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 

She feels the Stm is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d “Mirage”!^ 

(2) In the life of the world . — ^Faith is also the secret of the 
world’s progress. He whose creation is filled with the working of 
a spirit of progress, and who rejoices to see His creatures at their 
best, gives faith the crown. One of the Greek Fathers says 
nobly, “ When the Lord of all power, the Master of angels, the 
Maker of heaven itself, was asked for His name, leaving others 
aside He answered, ‘ I am the God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
of Jacob.’” Who are these that He should bear their name? 
Men who betrayed His cause, and dishonoured His name, and 
who blundered often ; but then, they trusted Him, and there is 
nothing so dear or admirable in His sight as that Through 
almost four thousand years it has been the will of God to he 

^ T. H. Green, The W^itTiess af’^od emd 64. 

2 Tennyson, The AncieTiit Sage, 
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commended to the hearts of His creatures by the names of men 
who trusted. 

All honour to those heroic souls whose fidelity never wavered, 
who, denying themselves, took up the Cross, and followed the 
gleam of the ideal they had seen, even though a Gethsemane of 
agony and a Calvary of suffering lay before them. Scorning all 
offers of compromise with wrong, exhibiting unswerving devotion 
to the truth, they chose the path of suffering that they might free 
their children from the chains with which they themselves were 
bound, and conferred upon them those rights and privileges which 
they saw only as ideals. The progress of humanity upward has 
rarely been a gentle gradient along which it could be borne with 
little effort. Deep chasms have had to be filled and huge boulders 
have had to be blasted ere the gentle ascent along which the main 
body is carried so smoothly was I’endered possible. The chasm 
over which we pass to-day is filled with the bodies of those heroes 
of the i^ace who laid down their lives that we might pass over. 
The boulders which have been blasted have exacted their toll of 
noble lives who sacrificed themselves that we might mount 
upward.^ 

Count me o'er earth’s chosen heroes, — they were souls that 
stood alone, 

While the men they agonised for hurled the contumelious 
stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 
By one man's plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design. 

By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the Cross that turns not 
back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned 

One new word of that grand Cfedo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned.^ 

^ Lucas, Chrid^ for 422 . 

Lowell, TM Present Crisis, 
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^ Belief, said one the other night, has done immense evil : 
witness Knipperdolling and the Anabaptists, etc. “ True,” rejoined 
I, with vehemence, almost with fury (Proh pudor !), true belief 
has done some evil in the world ; but it has done all the good that 
was ever done in it ; from the time when Moses saw the Burning 
Bush and lelieved it to be God appointing him deliverer of His 
people, down to the last act of belief that you and I executed. 
Good never came from aught else.'* ^ 

3. The supreme place of faith in Christianity , — Faith occupies, 
in the Christian religion, not only a conspicuous but a commanding 
place. The great inheritance that has come down to us is largely 
a history of faith — its trials, its patience, its eclipses, its victories. 
The great epic of the religious life which is now being written in 
the books that shall be opened will place on record for ever the 
adventures of faith. The Song of Moses and the Lamb, the final 
oratorio of Creation, will be woven round the splendid, and in- 
numerable heroisms of faith. There is not a book in the Bible 
which does not, from one angle or another, contribute its own ray 
to the halo that gathers round the brow of faith. The truth is 
that in Christianity faith is so ever-present, as the living link which 
binds into one the ages of religious progress, that one almost seems 
to see it, a symbolic and gracious figure, threading its way from 
Genesis to Revelation. And the Bible is secure for ever of the 
affection of all noble souls, because it is the veritable and romantic 
story of this fair daughter of the King, who by His grace rises 
from beggary to splendour. “Without faith,” Jesus said, ‘*it is 
impossible to please God.” It is also certain that without it we 
are bankrupt of good; we are ofi* the shining track of His 
Kingdom. 

^ One of the first things which must needs strike every reader 
of the Hew Testament, even the most thoughtless and careless, is 
the perpetual mention that is made of Faith, the great and para- 
mount importance attached to Faith. Faith is there spoken of as 
the foundation, the source and the principle of everything that 
can he excellent and praiseworthy in man — as the power by which 
all manner of signs and wonders are to be wrought — ^as the golden 
key by which alone the treasures of heaven are to be unlocked — 
as the unshakable indestructible rock on which the Christian 
Church is to be built. When our Lord came down from the 

^ Thomas Oarlyle: Ti/rst Forty Tears, ix. 3S1. 
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mount, where the glory of the G-odhead shone through its earthly 
tabernacle during the fervour of His prayer, and where His spirit 
was refreshed by talking with Moses and Elias on the great work 
He was about to accomplish — ^when, after this brief interval of 
heavenly communion, He returned to the earth, and was met by 
that woeful,, spectacle of its misery and helplessness, physical and 
moral, the child who was sore vexed by the evil spirit, and whom 
His disciples could not heal — ^and when, the cure having been 
wrought instantaneously by His omnipotent word, He was asked 
by His disciples why they had been unable to effect it — He replied, 
Because of your unbelief. And then, having thus taught them 
what was the cause of their weakness, He tried to revive and 
renew their hearts by telling them how they might gain sti^ength, 
and how great strength they might gain : Verily I say to you, 
if ye have Eaith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this 
mountain. Remove hence to yonder place ; and it shall remove ; 
and nothing shall be impossible to you; thus encouraging them 
by declaring the infinite power that lies in the very least Faith, if 
it be but genuine and living. In like manner, when the wonder 
of the disciples is excited by the withering of the fig-tree, He calls 
away their thoughts from the particular outward effect, to the 
principle by which such effects, and far greater, may be produced : 
Verily I say to you, if ye have Faith, and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do this which is done to the fig-tree, but' also, if ye shall say 
to this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, 
it shall be done. Passing on from the Gospels to the Epistles, we 
find the power and workings of Faith still more frequently urged, 
and still more emphatically dwelt on. The most inattentive 
reader can hardly fail to observe how the justifying character of 
Faith, in its absolute exclusive primacy, forms the central point 
of St. Paul’s preaching. And we hear the Apostle of Love joining 
his voice with that of him who is more especially the Apostle of 
Faith, and proclaiming that this,' and this alone, is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our Faith.^ 

(1) Ohbist. — In the Synoptic Gospels faith is the spring of 
discipleship and its miture confession a disciple’s supreme act ; it 
is the condition of healing and miracle and effective prayer and 
salvation. Christ is constantly looking for it. The men He chose 
and called were singled out for their possession of it, in some cases 
perharps for little else. To the centurion, concerning whom He 
exclaimed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, 
^ J. 0. Hare, The Victory of Faiths iii. 3. 
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no, not in Israel,” He says, As thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee.” To an afldicted woman He says, “ Thy faith hath 
saved thee.” To a distracted father He says, ‘‘If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth,” and receives 
the answer, “ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” Again, in 
different mood and with other outlook. He asks : Howbeit when 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ? ” Such 
is the power of faith, in His judgment, that a single grain of it, no 
bigger than a mustard seed, will enable its possessor to “move 
mountains.” 

A striking illustration of the manner in which Christ regarded 
faith is afforded by those occasions on which His wonder is said 
to have been evoked. In Him that emotion was called forth by 
causes very different from those by which it is ordinarily aroused 
among men. That which occasioned wonder to the Jews, and to 
our Lord’s followers, was the exhibition of His power over nature. 
The disciples on one occasion marvelled, and said, “ What manner 
of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him ! ” It is 
still this characteristic in our Lord that chiefly excites wonder, as is 
proved by the common use of the word “ miracle.” That word is 
exclusively applied to deeds of physical power, as though the only 
thing that could affect the mass of men with astonishment were 
that which is visible and startling to the senses. But with our 
Lord it is the very reverse. He never speaks as if there were 
anything strange or unnatural in the miracles He performs. He 
refers to them, indeed, as “mighty works,” or rather as exertions 
of power, and as intended to idipress us with a sense alike of His 
power and of His goodness. But to Himself they appear perfectly 
natural and simple. There is a conspicuous absence of all effort 
about them. His wonderful cures. His raising of the dead, His 
miraculous appearances to His disciples, all are performed with 
the quietness and ease which are characteristic of an irresistible 
force. Any display of effort is a revelation of weakness ; but our 
Lord “ speaks and it is done,” He “ commands and it stands fast.” 
It was by the phenomena of the moral world that His astonish- 
ment was occasioned — by its vast capacities on the one hand, and 
its terrible incapacities on the other. On the one hand, He 
marvelled at the faith manifested in the appeal of the centurion, 
who bade Him speak the word only and his servant should be 
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healed ; and He expressed a similar admiration at a like display 
of faith in the Canaanitish woman. On the other hand, when, in 
His own country, among His own kin, and in His own house, He 
found Himself without honour, so that He could not do any 
mighty work, save that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk 
and healed them, we are told that He “ marveUed because of their 
unbelief.” , The faith of which men are capable on the one hand, 
and the unbelief of which they are capable on the other — these 
are the only two things that are said to have evoked the wonder' 
of the Lord Jesus. These, to His eye, were the only two real 
marvels exhibited during His ministry. 

^ Jesus’ mind was continually fixed on Faith ; the word was 
ever on His lips. It was the recurring decimal of His thinking, 
the keynote of His preaching.^ 

(2) The Apostles. — In the Acts of the Apostles so essential a 
feature of Christianity is faith that it actually embodies itself as 
an objective reality which is ^Ued the Faith. Of. St. Paul’s 
Epistles faith is so truly the keynote — especially of the great 
Epistle to the Eomans — that Luther conceived himself to be right 
in representing the Pauline Theology as almost identifying 
Christianity with the doctrine of Justification by FaitL So, too, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews insists upon faith in his 
famous eleventh chapter as “ the substance ” (or “ assurance ”) of 
“ things hoped for,” the “ evidence ” (or “ proof ”) of “ things not 
seen,” and indeed as the vital principle of the spiritual life. 


11 . 

The Hboessitt op Faith. 

Faith is more than important, it is necessary. It is necessary 
both in temporal things and in the things of the Spirit, 

1. Its necessity in temporal matters , — ^The more man advances 
in culture, the more true will it be, and the more evident, that 
faith is essential to his perfection and his success. 

(1) !Faith widens and quickens and regulates man's intellectual 
^ John Watson, in The E^ositor, 4th Ser,, ix. 383. 
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activity. Faith, as an intellectual conviction, assents to the 
truth. Faith, therefore, cannot exist without some activity of the 
intellect. This does not mean that faith involves a high degree of 
intellectual activity or discipline, least of all that it is in any sense 
a substitute for the training of the scholar or the discipline of 
experience. But it does mean that it invariably excites to thought, 
and that its natural tendency is to quicken the intellectual life. 
Multitudes have found in the beginning of the life of faith the 
beginnings of intellectual activity. 

(2) Faith includes a very large element of feeling. Faith in 
the Christian sense is pre-eminently emotional, for the reason that 
it is fixed directly upon a Person who is at once the most perfect 
and the most unpretending, the loftiest and the lowliest, the 
mildest and the sternest, the most forgiving and the most un- 
compromising, the most ideal and the most real, the most divine 
and the most human. Abstractions and ideals may rouse and 
satisfy the intellect, but the heart demands a Person. Every 
Christian household can furnish some living example of an inmate 
who has been transformed to sweeter love and mellowed self- 
control by faith in the personal Christ, such as otherwise could 
never have been attained. Christian burial-places scattered by 
thousands aU over the earth are watched by the loving eye of 
God, in which reposes the dust of myriads of meek and loving souls 
who would never have been formed to the loving tempers and 
governed appetites and conquered pride for which their memory is 
blessed, except by faith in this personal Christ. More than that, 
personal faith in Christ trains and stimulates to the finest and 
most perfect culture, whether in manners, literature, or art. There 
can be no question that the best achievements in art and literature 
have been the offspring of such a faith. 

^ I had two delightful hours this afternoon alone with 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, in the Sistine Chapel and the 
Vatican. I left the place fully persuaded that the two men were 
superhuman, unrivalled, and for ever unapproachable. The study 
of their works ends in the conviction that the painters implicitly 
believed in the divine truth of the themes they illustrated — 
nothing else, notwithstanding their God-dfted genius, could have 
inspired them ; and difficult as it is to believe that il^phael really 
took it for granted that saints, armed with long swords, appeared 
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in the slry at a moment when fortune was going against one of 
the popes in battle, and so turned the tables on his enemies, I 
think the assumption must be allowed.^ 

(3) It is by faith that man stands strongly and wisely in duty. 
Here the old question returns, If a man has faith in duty, what 
need is there also of faith in a person, who can only exemplify and 
enforce duty ? Because a person who exemplifies duty is more 
attractive and powerful than any abstract law of duty ; because 
duty is not a cold, unsocial, loveless impulse, but is personal,, sym- 
pathetic, and social ; because love is not the love of goodness in 
the abstract, but the love of goodness as impersonated ; because 
duty looks up to whatever is higher than itself, and prompts to 
reverence and worship — the goodness which is grander and greater 
than itself — and in its own nature delights in faith and loyalty. 
Duty, therefore, is, by the necessity of its nature, inspired by 
examples of goodness, and delights in the law of the perfect and 
reigning God. Duty is not duty if it does not blossom into faith. 
Ro man can be loyal to conscience who is not also loyal to the 
loving and living Jesus. 

(4) Faith is necessary to men’s happiness. Without faith in 
God men are miserable. Some men are not conscious of the cause 
of this misery : this, however, does not prevent the fact of their 
being miserable. For the most part they conceal the fact as well 
as possible from themselves, by occupying their minds with society, 
sport, frivolity of all kinds, or, if intellectually disposed, with 
science, art, literature, business. 

^ It has been my lot to know not a few of the famous men of 
our generation, and I have always observed that there is no lasting 
happiness without faith. All “ moral " satisfactions soon pall by 
custom, and as soon as one end of distinction is reached, another 
is pined for. There is no finality to rest in, while disease and 
death are always standing in the background. Custom may even 
blind men to their own misery, so far as not to make them realize 
what is wanting ; yet the want is there. 

La vie est vaine: 

Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine . . . 

Et puis — bon jour 1 

^ W. P. Frith, My A'ldobioyraphy m%d Bsminizcmc&s, 31^. 
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La vie est br^ve: 

Un peu d’espoir, 

TJn peu de r§ve . . . 

Et puis — ^bon soir! 

The above is a terse and true criticism of this life without 
hope of a future one. Is it satisfactory ? But Christian faith, as 
a matter of fact, changes it entirely. 

The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one; 

Yet the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 

Love is known to be all this. How great, then, is Christianity, 
as being the religion of love, and causing men to believe both in 
the cause of love’s supremacy and the infinity of God’s love to 
man.^ 

2. Its necessity in the things of the Spirit. — The great gifts of 
salvation are a.scribed to faith. For instance, the forgiveness of 
sins : — “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past.” The presence of the Spirit: — “That we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” Sancti- 
fication: — “Purifying their hearts by faith.” Perseverance: — 
“Who are kept by the power of God through faith.” The 
resurrection of the body : — “ He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” Eternal life : — “ That whosoever 
believeth in him, should not perish, but have eternal life.” The 
Body and Blood of Christ: — am the bread of life; he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” Or, as all God’s ineffable gifts may be com- 
pendiously stated in one word, justification : — “ That he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

Faith is the necessary condition of, and instrument in, our 
justification, because it is the one thing without which God can 

^ G, J. Romanes, Thoughts on 153. 
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do nothing. God can do everything for naan except outrage his 
free will. To destroy that would be to destroy his very nature as 
a spiritual being. It is quite impossible to exaggerate this 
inability of God, this limitation of His Omnipotence. He could 
destroy man ; He could re-create him ; He could, if He willed, so 
alter his nature as to make him a mere machine. He cannot, 
without a total destruction of him as man, and as-a free ■ creature, 
outrage hie free wilL If man will not respond to God’s gracious 
overtures God can do nothing. Hence man’s faith, the response 
of his whole nature Godward in knowledge, will, and love, is an 
absolutely necessary pre-requisite for God’s action. It is not of 
course pretended that faith must be perfect and complete before 
God can work. A perfect faith would be possible for none but 
a perfect man. And faith grows, each element in it helping the 
more perfect growth of the other elements. But a’response there 
must be in man before God can work. 

Faith is so essential and characteristic an element of the 
Christian life that Paul frequently speaks of Christians as 
believers without specifying the nature or object of their faith— a 
fact which shows that Christianity, however it may have been 
conceived and presented at other periods of its history, was for 
the Apostle a religion based on. faith. In like manner the verb 
to helieve means to be a Christian, or, in the aorist, to become a 
Christian, no less than thirteen times in the letters of Paul 
Thus, for example, he writes to the brethren in Kome, " For now 
is our salvation nearer than when we became Christians.” 

'jl Faith is the eye of the soul, by which we look unto Christ, 
as the poor stung Israelites did to the brazen serpent, lifted up 
upon the pole, and thereby receive a cure from him ; but, as Paul 
saith in another ease, 1 Co 12“ the body is not one member but 
many, so faith is not one member but many. If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the heaxing ? werse 17. So if faith were 
our eye only, and nothing else, what should we do f(M- other 
instruments of spiritual life and motion ? Behold, therefore, how 
faith besides being our eye, is our foot, by .which we come to 
Christ ; an expression often used in Scripture, e.g. Mt 11®®. Come 
unto me, ' that is, believe in me. Jn 6*®. “ Him that cometh 
unto me,” that is, that believeth in me, “ I will in no wise cast 
out.” By unbelief we depart from the living God, He By 

faith we come to him by Christ, ib. 7®®. And without him there 

\ 
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is no coming, for he is the way, the true, and living, and only 
way ; all that are out of him are out of the way. 

It is our HAND also, by which we receive him, Jn 1^®. “ To as 

many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of Grod, even to them that believe on his name ” ; where believing 
is the same with receiving. In the gospel, God offers him to us, 
freely and graciously, to be our Prince and Saviour, to be “ the 
Lord our righteousness,” to redeem us from iniquity, and to 
purify us to himself. When we do heartily, by faith, close with 
that offer, and accept of him to be ours, he becomes ours: we 
have union with him, relation to him, and benefit by him. But 
then, there is another act of faith put forth at the same time by 
another hand, which is the giving act, whereby we give ourselves 
to him to be his, to love Mm, and serve Mm, and live to him. “ 0 
Lord,” saith David, “ I am thy servant, truly I am thy servant,” 
Ps 116^®. “ They gave their own selves unto the Lord,” 2 Co 8®. 
Without this our receiving is not right. There is a faith that is 
one-handed, receives, but gives not; this will not save. They 
that come to Christ for rest, and receive Christ, must take his 
yoke upon them, and learn of him. 

It is the MOUTH of the soul, by which we feed upon him, 
and are nourished by him. Jn 6. “Except ye eat Ms flesh, and 
drink his blood,” that is, believe in him, as it is there explained, 
ye cannot be saved. And this of all the rest doth in the most 
lively manner represent to us what it is to believe. To believe, 
is when a poor soul, being made sensible of its lost and undone 
condition by sin, doth earnestly desire, as they do that are hungry, 
and tMrsty, after a Saviour. Oh for a righteousness, wherein 
to appear before Grod ! Oh for a pardon for what is past ! Oh 
for grace and strength to do so no more ! And hearing, by the 
report of the gospel, and believing that report, that all this, and a 
great deal more, is to be had in Christ ; the next request is — Oh 
for that Christ ! Oh, that that Christ might be mine ! Why, he is 
thine, man, if thou wilt accept of him ! Accept of him ! Lord, I 
accept of him. Then feed upon him, “ His flesh is meat indeed, 
Ms blood is drink indeed.” Oh, taste and see that he is gracious. 
How sweet are his promises! What inward refreshment doth 
the soul find by his suffering and dying to redeem, and save! 
How is it thereby strengthened, as by bread, and made glad, as by 
wine ! We must and do each of us eat for ourselves, and drink 
for ourselves. My eating will not refresh another, nor strengthen 
another; neither will my believing. The just shall live by his 
faith, his own faith. Other creatures die to make food for our 
bodies, and to maintain natural life; but then we must take 
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them, and eat them, and digest them, and having done so, they 
turn into nourishment to us, and so become ours, that they and 
we cannot be parted again. It is so in believing. Christ died to 
make food for our souls ; and not thereby to maintain only, but to 
give spiritual life, which other food doth not to the body. But 
then we must take him, and eat him, and digest him, that is, make 
a particular application of him to ourselves, and, having done so, 
nothing shall, nothing can, separate us from him. Oh that unto 
us it might be more and more given, thus to believe ! ^ 

I wonder less at God’s respect 
For man, a minim jot in time and space, 

Than at the soaring faith of His elect. 

That gift of gifts, the comfort of His grace ^ 


III. 

The Heroism of Faith. 

Do we realize how heroic faith is? Believing men are of 
God's kindred ; faith belongs to the upper side of our being. A 
man may be sober, thrifty, punctual, kindly, and yet have a nature 
without a spark. There are qualities of character which Nietzsche 
describes as belonging to cows and Englishmen, and in obituary 
notices these are insisted bn sometimes as if they were paramount. 
But salvation comes not from the earth, not with sobriety, and 
good-temper, and diligence, estimable as such virtues are. W^e 
are solidly planted here amongst the material things, with much 
to suggest that nothing else is looked for from us ; and when truth 
or duty beckons from afar, we are tempted to say, “ It is far off, it 
is not for us.” It is not easy to believe ; so hard is it that, when 
Jesus one day met with it in perfection, we are told that He 
marvelled. And when He looked abi’oad on the hindrances 
which stand in its way, He said, “ When the Son of man 
comes, shall he find any faith left in the earth ? " Faith is a 
martial virtue, whose business it is to resist the powers of earth. 
It is the* voice of Our greatness, and through it there come the 
heavenly gifts. It is nothing in itself, but it lays hold on God 

^ Matthew Henry, Works. 101. 

2 Robert Bridges, “The Growth of Love.*' 
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who has all things ; and thus forgiveness, and the power by which 
a better life is lived, and the courage by which men stand alone, 
and the hidden gifts of the heart of Christ are all granted to faith. 

True religion, and Christianity as its fulfilment, always raises 
human life to the heroic. There is nothing commonplace in its 
history. If it find men apparently commonplace to begin with, 
the first effect of true religion is to reveal and call forth un- 
suspected possibilities of greatness within those who yield them- 
selves to its influence. This holds good, not only of the past, but 
of the present. Eehgion is not a mere adornment, convenience, 
or means of enjoyment. If it is to be any or all of these, it must 
be infinitely more. It is a consecration, which summons all 
human powers to the complete unselfishness and unworldliness 
of Divine and human^ service. The criticisms passed upon the 
Christian Church from outside in the present day may often be 
ill-informed and unfair. In their substance and tendency, how- 
ever, they are abundantly justified from the New Testament itself. 
Those who profess to be partakers of the Divine nature and to 
enjoy the boundless resources of God in Christ are thereby enabled 
and expected to display a greatness of character and aims that is 
beyond the reach of other men. 

^ To such readers as have reflected, what can be called reflect- 
ing, on man's life, and happily discovered, in contradiction to 
much Profit-and-Loss Philosophy, speculative and practical, that 
Soul is not synonymous with Stomach ; who understand, therefore, 
in our Friend’s words, “that, for man's well-being. Faith is 
properly the one thing needful ; how, with it, Martyrs, otherwise 
weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the cross ; and without 
it, Worldlings* puke-up their sick existence, by suicide, in the 
midst of luxury : to such it will be clear that, for a pure moral 
nature, the loss of his religious Belief was the loss of everything.^ 

1. Jesus is the supreme example, the fulfilment, we dare to 
say the Hero, of faith. His Divinity is manifested in perfect and 
typical humanity. We have been told of late that we must choose 
between believing on the Lord Jesus Christ as the supreme object 
of faith, and treating Him as the first subject of feith. In such 
teaching the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to be overlooked. Our 
author seems to know nothing of this contrast. He brings 
^ Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Mesart^f 111. 
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together both alternatives in a more glorious whole. If the first 
chapter of the Epistle sets forth the glory of the Eternal Son, who 
is “the effulgence of God's glory and the very image of his 
substance,” the second shows us Jesus “ made a little lower than 
the angels.” In His humility the Captain of our Salvation is 
“ made perfect through sufferings.” He “ suffers, being tempted.” 
Nay, “though he was a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered.” Indeed the writer expressly puts in 
His mouth the confession, “ I will put my trust in him.” The 
Deity and Eedeemership of Jesus is not incompatible with His 
incarnate life of faith. Indeed, such, faith is the essential mark of 
His filial nature. Without it He would have been not more, but 
less, than man. Moreover, according to the writer, without it He 
would have lacked an essential qualification for His High-priestly 
office. The glory of the Eternal Son is seen not in His freedom 
from faith, but in His perfect embodiment of it. The mark of 
His Divinity is in His sinlessness, and His sinlessness is the 
triumph of an unbroken faith. 

2. And the disciples of Jesus were heroic in proportion to their 
faith. Virgil said of the winning crew in his famous boat-rape, 
“They can, because they believe they can!” His words are 
almost identical with words we find in the text — “Whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the 
sea ; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what 
he saith cometh to pass ; he shall have it.*’ The trouble with 
many of us is that we do not fuUy believe that we can do what 
we are bidden do by the All-wise Master of our life. We are 
more or less ignorant of our own power — of the hidden spiritual 
forces of our own nature. We are afraid of great ventures because 
we under-estimate ourselves. We need more of that self-con- 
fidence which in its last analysis is confidence in God — ^the God 
who worketh in us to will and to do. In the disciples of Christ 
we see what faith in God could do for average men, such men as 
we find in the streets, dull in mind, timid in spirit, weak in wiU. 
The whole-hearted committal of themselves to the work of G6d 
made them conscious of undreamt-of power, and made them 
capable of achieving what they never thought possible ; changed 
them from ordinary and commonplace men into heroes and 
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martyrs whom we remember for ever. Forgetting themselves, 
and determined to bring in the Kingdom of God, they went 
forward, and the, enthusiasm of their faith operated in the very 
way their Master said ; it enabled them to surmount formidable 
difficulties, to break down mountainoxis obstacles, to subdue 
seeming impossibilities, to overcome a hostile world. And from 
those days to these all the greatest things that have been done 
for God and man have been done by men full of the energy of 
faith. The men of faith have achieved what is impossible to other 
men. For with God, in union with Him, all things are possible 
in the way of obedience and service. It is to this power of faith, 
which connects our life with the spiritual resources of the universe, 
that God has entrusted the redemption and progress of the world 
— the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

^ Let us not be slandered from our duty by false accusations 
against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to 
the government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end do our 
duty as we understand it.^ 

3. The heroism of faith is found in lowly as readily as in 
exalted stations. The’ heroic quality is the true concern, not the 
heroic stage. The great recital of the deeds of faith in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews contains some well-known names, but it ends by 
summing up the victories and achievements of multitudes of men 
and women unknown to earthly fame. Even in the case of the 
better known, it was their faith that lifted them out of obscurity. 
For the most part, however, their greatness was not perceived by 
their fellows. Indeed, this is precisely the distinction of their 
faith, that it enabled them to live great lives, to brave great 
dangers, and to make great sacrifices, not only without the incite- 
ments of worldly fame and applause, but under influences exactly 
contrary to these. 


Kow that we have seen something of the greatness of Faith, 
let us not forget that Christ is greater than faith in Him. It is 
a warning that is needed (and with it this Introduction to the 
Doctrine of Faith may very properly come to an end). ** How 
^ Abraham lincolii. 
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strongly,” says Maurice, “ have I been convinced lately that we 
spend half our time in thinking of faith, hope, and love, instead 
of in believing, hoping, and loving ! How utterly we forget that 
the very meaning of the words implies that we should forget 
ourselves and themselves (the acts, I mean) in the objects to which 
they refer. For are there not some persons who preach Faith 
instead of preaching Christ ? ” ^ 

^ The exaltation of Faith out of its own place of a handmaid 
awakened Dr. Duncan’s jealousy. He said that “some men’s 
Trinity consisted of the Father, and the Son, and Faith ” ; and he 
frequently repeated the following anecdote, with the names and 
circumstances. “At a Highland communion in a meeting for 
‘speaking to the question,’ on a Friday evening, the subject 
selected was Faith. One after another of the ‘men’ spoke in 
glowing terms of the power and the triumphs of Faith, and each 
speaker exalted it more than the one before him. At last their 
esteemed minister, jealous for the honour of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
stood up and said, ‘ I ask, was Faith crucified for you ; or were ye 
baptized in the name of Faith ? ^ 

^ Tk& Life of Frederieh DenisoTh Ma/wriee^ i. 189. 

^ A. Moody Stuart, EecoUections of the late John Dwicany 124, 
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Faith in One’s Self* 


In every department of human activity, faith in our own ability 
to do a thing, no matter what, is almost necessary to our doing 
it at all, and at all events to our doing it well. To acquire this 
faith in himself is indeed with every man half the battle of life. 
Some men never do gain it. They are always so diffident and 
distrustful of themselves that they are incapable of a really 
vigorous effort : and life, accordingly, to them, is little other than 
an important struggle and a disastrous defeat. The very 
imagination that one cannot do a thing is almost certain either 
to deter from the attempt or to make it a failure. On the 
contrary, feel that you can, and the simple feeling is of itself 
almost certain to ensure success. It is so in ordinary life, and it 
is so in the Christian life. It is just because of this morbid self- 
distrust, this miserable sickly feeling, I can% that many persons 
who might be useful in the Church and in the world, who might 
be ministering angels to the really weak and incapable, remain 
inactive and useless, and fritter away their lives in merely 
dreaming about doing good. Whereas it is by the sound, healthy 
feeling, I can, that all the good that is done is really effected. 

Most important, therefore, is it that this faith should be 
acquired. It may be all very right to preach about man’s 
weakness and nothingness in himself, but it will never do to 
confine ourselves to that. That is only one half of the truth. 
It is only the dark side of the shield, and we must look, at its 
bright side. We are living under the gospel. Christ’s own 
words are addressed to us, and they are spirit, and they are life.” 
Christ’s own Spirit is given to us, and it is not a spirit of fear ” 
and timidity, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind,” so 
that we may be “ always confident,” not arrogant, self-conceited, 
self-righteous, or rash ; but jconseiously able to do anything and 

*9 
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to suffer anything to which in the course of Divine providence we 
may be called. 

•A man may so grow up to the stature of “ a perfect man in 
Christ, he may live in such intimate and habitual communion 
with Him, as to become conscious of the strength of Christ 
within him, bracing, nerving, energizing his spirit; so that no 
danger shall daunt, no trouble disturb him, but he shall go 
calmly and confidently forth, and mountains of difficulty shall 
vanish at his bidding. Such a man was St. Paul ; and such too 
may we ourselves be. We ought, all of us, to be able in all 
humility and thankfulness, but, at the same time with all 
confidence, to say, as he said, I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

1. Bacon has a poor opinion of “ boldness,” as he calls self- 
confidence. He says: “Question was asked of Demosthenes, 
what was the chief part of an orator ? he answered. Action : what 
next? — Action: what next again? — Action. 'He said it that 
knew it best, and had by nature himself no advantage in that he 
commended. A strange thing, that that part of an orator which 
is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should be 
placed so high above those other noble parts of invention, elocution, 
and the rest ; nay almost alone, as if it were all in all. But the 
reason is plain. There is in human nature generally more of the 
fool than of the wise ; and therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men’s minds is taken are most potent. Wonderful- 
like is the case of boldness in, civil business; what first? — 
boldness ; whit second and third ? — boldness : and yet boldness is 
a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts : but, 
nevertheless, it doth fascinate, and* bind hand and foot those that 
are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, which are the 
greatest part; yea, and prevaileth with wise men at weak times. 
Yet Bacon himself was a conspicuous example of self-confidence, 
as we shall see later. 

*[} Modesty has a natural tendency to. conceal a man’s talents, as 
impudence displays them to the utmost, and has been the only 
cause why many have risen in the world, under » all the dis- 
advantages of low birth and little merit. Such indolence and 
1 Th& Moral mid BUtmiml Works of Lord SI. 
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incapacity is there in the generality of mankind, that they are 
apt to receive a man for whatever he has a mind to put himself 
off for; and admit his overbearing airs as proofs of that merit 
which he assumes to himself. A decent assurance seems to be 
the natural attendant of virtue; and few men can distinguish 
impudence from it : As, on the other hand, diffidence, being the 
natural result of vice and folly, has drawn disgrace upon modesty, 
which in outward appearance so nearly resembles it.^ 

^ Nothing so fascinates mankind as to see a man equal to 
every fortune, unshaken by reverses, indifferent to personal abuse, 
maintaining a long combat against apparently hopeless odds with 
the sharpest weapons and a smiling face. His followers fancy he 
must have hidden resources of wisdom as well as of courage. 
When some of his predictions nome true, and the turning tide of 
popular feeling begins to bear them toward power, they believe 
that he has been all along right and the rest of the world wrong. 
When victory at last settles on his crest, even his enemies can 
hardly help applauding a reward which seems so amply earned. 
It was by this quality, more perhaps than by anything else, by 
this serene surface with fathomless depths below, that Lord 
Beaconsfield laid his spell upon the imagination of observers in 
Continental Europe, and received at his death a sort of canonisa- 
tion from a large section of the English people.'^ 

2. A Spanish philosopher of the same time as Bacon rates the 
value of self-confidence highly. ‘‘ In great crises,’^ says Balthasar 
Gracian,^ “ there is no better companion than a bold heart, and if 
it becomes weak it must be strengthened from the neighbouring 
parts. Worries die-away before a man who asserts himself. One 
must not surrender to misfortune, or else it would become intoler- 
able. Many men do not help themselves in their troubles, and 
double their weight by not knowing how to bear them. He that 
knows himself knows how to strengthen his weakness, and the 
wise man conquers everything, even the stars in their courses.'' 

^ A man who believes in himself will attain results and 
conquer difficulties far, beyond the power and scope of characters 
in which we should have seen much more promise of effectiveness. 
He will, to take the very lowest estimate of his life, be outwardly 

^ Hume, Esmys, Morale Political, and Literary, ii. 380. 

® Viscount Bryce, Studies in Conterfvporary Biography, 65. 

y Th.fi. nf WfiriAhi Wisdmth. 100. 
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successful : he will do what he wishes and intends to do : he will 
make other people believe in him and work for him: difficulties 
wilh disappear because he will not see them, and distant ends will 
come within his reach because he never doubts that they are so.^ 

3. It is better that a man, and especially a young man, should 
have too high than too low an opinion of his own merit and 
usefulness. For the world will not be backward in bringing him 
down to his true level, while it will never trouble to raise him up 
to it. If you value yourself, your labour, your time, your talents 
too highly, the world may for a time receive you at your own 
valuation, until, in disgust at being deceived, it forces you to take 
an account of your worth that is no truer, inasmuch as it will err 
from defect as much as it had before erred in excess. But if you 
value yourself too low, the world will not correct you, it will take 
you at your own valuation, and will allow you to feel that you 
are of little use, so that you will let many opportunities of doing 
good, of h 9 lping others, of improving and strengthening your 
own character slip by. The Scotsman’s prayer, “ Gie’ us a guid 
conceit o’ wursells,” might be offered up with great advantage by 
some of us. 

There is nothing, I hold, in the way of work 
That a human being may not achieve 

If he does not falter, or shrink or shirk, 

And more than all, if he will believe. 

Believe in himself and the power behind 
That stands like an aid on a dual ground, 

With hope for the spirit and oil for the wound, 

Eeady to strengthen the arm or mind. 

When the motive is right and the will is strong 
There are no limits to human power; 

For that great force back of us moves along 
And takes us with it, in trial’s hour. 

And whatever the height you yearn to climb, 

Tho’ it never was trod by the foot of man, 

And no matter how steep — I say you cm, 

If you will be patient — and use your time.^ 

^ F. Paget, J^acuUies arid DifficulU&sfor BdMfmd IHMitf, 261. 

® Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mcmrine and OiMr Boems, 209. 
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The Value of Faith in One's Self, 

1. The men who do great deeds, who leave a mark behind 
them, who bend stubborn circumstances to their will, who influ- 
ence other men (bearing into their hearts the passions or the 
policy which they have themselves conceived), are always the 
men who have a firm faith in their own judgment, and a resolute 
conviction that they will achieve what they have set themselves 
to do : so that "they are not always explaining and apologizing and 
qualifying and standing on the defensive, but rather going straight 
forward and fearlessly calling upon others to follow them. 

We may have seen, perhaps, in the great world, the almost 
irresistible power of those who have this faith in themselves, who 
never doubt that they are aiming at the one right aim. And in 
the narrower world of our home or private life, we may know 
how easily we accept the advice, or even welcome and rest and 
delight in the control of one who is not afraid to bear the 
responsibility of a positive decision, who can venture .largely by 
faith in himself. 

^ Thomas Chalmers had faith in Grod — ^faith in human nature 
— faith, if we may say so, in his own instincts — ^in his ideas of 
men and things — in himself) and the result was, that unhesitat- 
ing bearing up and steering right onward — “ never bating one jot 
of heart or hope '' — so characteristic of him. He had “ the substance 
of things hoped for.” He had “ the evidence of things not seen.” ^ 

^ It was continually interesting to note the dijfferences 
between my two ..comrades [Millais and Collins], one fated to win 
honours, whatever the obstructions might be ; the other, spite of 
original gifts and of strenuous yearnings, doomed to be turned 
back on the threshold of success by want of courageous confidence.^ 

^ I believe (although I admit I have no utterance from him 
as foundation for my belief) that from the very beginning of his 
political work Koosevelt kept before him the idea of becoming 

1 John Brown, Suhsecivce, ii 127. 

^ W. Holman Hunt, Pre-Hajahael^imi und the TTt’-JRa^hael^e Bfotherhood^ i. 
299. 
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President, and he had the large measure of self-confidence which 
is one of the most essential factors towards political success. 
This self-confidence, an admirable quality in itself, needs, however, 
in order not to interfere with a good development of character 
and with the foundations of judgment, to be kept in control. An 
exuberance of assured opinions is natural enough in a man of a 
certain temperament and at an age which may still be classed as 
sophomoric. As a man grows older and his responsibilities 
increase, he ought, in order to maintain a wise relation with his 
fellow-men, to keep his self-confidence under lock and key, so to 
speak, bringing it to the open only at critical moments.^ 

2. A man's faith in himself will give him a strange power and 
energy for work: he will set himself great tasks and bear great 
labour and privation, if this is— as probably in some form it will 
be — ^necessary : for he will feel that his life is a great thing to be 
ordered and lived on a large scale, with aims that are worth all 
the more self-denial because he is sure that he will attain them. 

^ The young have naturally more faith than the old, moi’e 
faith in themselves, because they have no experience of their 
limitations ; more faith in the world, because they are at liberty, 
according to their fancy or their ideal. This is wisely ordered in 
both respects, for how shall a man act if he has no faith in 
himself ? and how should he attempt to do anything for the 
world if he thought the world was not worthy of his exertions ? 
So much for faith as a spur to action.^ 

’ ^ Eesponsibility may be defined as a man's ability to respond, 
but our use of the ability is our own, and it cannot be forced. 
God coerces no man, though He allures by the ceaseless play of 
a love that will not let us go. That we do not always respond is 
due to our lack of sensitiveness to the lure ; we have not the 
length of vision which sees the end of splendour to which it fain 
would draw us.' Archdeacon Wilberforee found the root of all 
sin to consist in ignorance of our highest good. 

‘"Know this, oh man, sole root of sin in thee 
Is not to know thy own divinity." 

The quotation was ever on his lips.® 

^ O. H. Putnam, Memories of a JPublisher, 139. 

^ John Stuart Blackie, Day^JBook, 99. 

^ 0. E. Woods, Arckdececon WUherforce : Mis Ideals tmd Teachm^f 8S. 
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3. The man who has faith in himself, if he is a good man, will 
resolutely put away all mean and little ways of self-indulgence ; 
he will not be always rewarding himself for everything he does; 
he will be truthful and outspoken, since falsehood and dissimula- 
tion are the refuge of men who are uncertain or ashamed of 
themselves: and he will lift his life and thoughts above all 
that may degrade or hinder or enfeeble him. Even a little faith 
in himself can wonderfully raise and strengthen a man: even 
as there is no more hopeless temper than to have mean or base 
or grumbling thoughts about that which Grod has made us and 
given us. 


^ There is a class of people who are comparatively valueless 
to the world because of a certain morbidness which they are 
pleased to call sensitiveness. In reality it is nothing of the sort. 
It is^ self-love — a refined variety of it, to be sure, but none the 
less is it the result of a selfishly subjective state, in which they 
look in and not out, and down and not up, and fail to lend a 
hand — not from any real unkindness or unwillingness, but simply 
•because they are looking in, and looking down, and do not see 
the opportunity. They will tell you they are ‘^so lonely” and 
“ so blue ” and ‘‘ so unhappy ” and so exceedingly “ misunderstood.” 
Well, perhaps they are misunderstood and undervalued. Often it 
is true ; often they are persons of fine susceptibilities (which they 
mistake for fine sympathies), and perhaps under dijfferent cir- 
cumstances would reveal qualities of a higher kind than those 
they manifest. Environment is a very determining influence, 
and there are probably few of us who might not have been 
much worthier and much happier persons under circumstances 
quite different from the existing ones. To have been born to 
inherited wealth and culture and its extended opportunities 
would certainly seem to be a factor in advance over that of 
being born in a log cabin, and learning to read by the light of 
a pine-knot. As a matter of actual record, however, the history 
of great lives puts a premium on the hardships and the pine- 
knot.^ 


Eeckless of danger, loss, and shame, 
In the free, fearless faith of youth, 
Forward through good and evil fame 
To battle in the cause of truth. 

1 Lilian Whiting, The WoM 15. 
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Go, hope to bear, through toil and pain, 

Her standard on to victory. 

And from the very strife to gain 
Strength to dispense with sympathy. 

Truth must prevail. Meanwhile endure. 

Of worldly peace let worldlings boast. 

Amid the storms of life, be sure 
The loftiest spirits suffer most. 

4 The man who has faith in himself will exercise his will and 
overcome. How every man has some will, enough to constitute 
his responsibility, and will, like any other gift or power, can be 
cultivated. An act of will means more will. No man knows 
how much will he has until he wills to put forth his will for all 
it is worth. Let him fortify his will by thought and watchful- 
ness, let him bring to it the mighty re-enforcement of prayer, let 
him regard it as a sacred trust to be consecrated to the highest 
ends, let him thus guard against undue depression when it seems 
to fail him, and he will be daily heartened to find what surprises 
of achievement there are at the heart of a power which is always 
there, if we will believe it. It is in the cultivation of the will 
that, of all places, we must say, and have the courage of our 
word; 


Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated; 

Begin, and then the work will be completed. 

^ Men, in fast increasing numbers, have virtually arrived at 
the conclusion that fate, by whatever name it may be called, is 
onr grim, but real deity, working through the two principal forces 
of heredity and surroundings. The past not only in ourselves, 
but in the line of which we come, determines our future; and 
where we are is practically what ,we are, and what we must be. 
I am confronted at almost every turn of my ministry with this 
doctrine, which empties life of its sacredness, and gives the lie to 
everything that makes this human world of ours grand and 
glorious. It has become an atmosphere, and men breathe it who 
never try to phrase it. These men would be the last to claim 
any merit in this ; and it might be unjust to chaige them with 
wilful folly. They are, as a rule, the average people about us. 
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who do not trouble with such questions as “ Is life worth living ? ” 
They simply accept the fact that they have an existence to be got 
through as' best they can. When we try to reason with them 
about responsibility, they tell us that they were not consulted 
about their coming into the world ; that they had no choice as to 
parentage, or in the circumstances they found here of place, home, 
and surrmmdings ; and, deprived of a choice compared -with which 
no other is worth the name, it is too late in the day to talk about 
responsibility. “ Every man,” says one who is now held to speak 
with authority, “ is the product of his times, and the instrument " 
— mark the term — " the instrument of his citrcumstances.” And 
there is just enough in all this to make the essential lie at the 
heart of it the more deadly. Its inevitable effect is to destroy 
man’s faith in himself.^ 

5. Finally, the man who has faith in himself will (again, if 
he is a good man) love himself and that truly. The duty of 
self-love is clearly and definitely set forth in the second great 
commandment of the gospel. In Christ’s own words, that com- 
mandment runs thus : “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“ As thyself.” These are the crucial words of this commandment. 
It is obvious, therefore, that until we have learnt what "self” 
means we cannot know what “ neighbour ” means ; and until we 
have practised the duty of true self-love we caimot know how 
best to practise the duty of true love towards our neighbour. 
We must learn ho-w we ought to love ourselves aright before we 
can learn to love aright bur neighbours as we ought ; seeing that 
Christ’ Himself has constituted self-love as the safe and just 
standard of our love to others. Our duty to qurselves is the only 
true measure of our duty to our fellow-men. It is not until we 
understand what we owe, and ought to do, to ourselves that we 
can clearly see what we owe, and ought to do, to our fellow-men. 
Not only for our own sake, therefore, but for the sake of our 
neighbours, it is of supreme importance to ponder in our hearts 
and carry out in our conduct this great duty of self-love — a duty 
which, while never allowing us to forget, but always insisting that 
in fear and trembling we remember, the depravity of our nature 
and the dangers of that depra'vity, yet insists also that we should 
never forget, but always remember in wonder and love and awe, 
the divinity of our nature and the possibilities of that divinity. 

^ Awhrose Shepherd, D»jD, : A Memtm and Sermom^ 93. 
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It is our paramount duty to look at, and love, ourselves compre- 
hensively, and look at, and love, ourselves whole. 

In fulfilling this duty we shall be preserved from the peril of 
allowing the lustful schism of any part in us to destroy the happy 
union of the whole. Self-love is love of the soul and love of the 
body, and each in its proper place. Sometimes the metaphor is 
used that the soul is a precious gem contained in the casket of the 
body. But such a metaphor falls far short of the truth ; a casket 
may be battered, defiled, spoilt : yet open it and you shall find the 
gem, perfect, pure, and inviolate. Not so with the soul and body ; 
if self-indulgence, or sloth, or unworthy deeds, abuse and stain the 
body, you cannot throw the body aside and find anywhere a soul 
pure and untouched ; a truer analogy of the relation between soul 
and body would be that between the electric light and the wire along 
which it flashes ; if the wire is spoilt or cut, the light can only 
shine more dimly or not shine at all. A body well disciplined, 
kept in strict control, wakeful, alert, ready for action, will lend its 
own strength to the soul ; the soul, free from defiling memories, 
free from embarrassing entanglements of the body, will gain an 
assured confidence to act on the side of all that is right. We 
niust test the powers of our own body, we must know its func- 
tions : we must treat it as the great ally of our soul, and then we 
shall feel that interaction of soul and body which Browning has 
expressed so well and which he has put into the mouth of a 
Jewish Eabbi ; 

Let us not always say 
Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 

As the bird wings and sings. 

Let us cry “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helpg 
soul I 


II. 

Its Perils. 


Paith in one’s self lies perilously near to some of the most 
hindering and ruinous defects of character : to conceit, to presump- 
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tion, to obstinacy, to neglect of other men's thoughts and feelings, 
to loss of sensitiveness and gentleness and delicacy, to a deficient 
sense of humour: all these are close about it, threatening to 
assimilate it to themselves, or to mix themselves with it. 

^ Self-confidence is apt to address itself to an imaginary 
dulness in others ; as people who are well-off speak in a cajoling 
tone to the poor, and those who are in the prime of life raise their 
voice and talk artificially to seniors, hastily conceiving them to be 
deaf and rather imbecile,^ 

Selfishness has swept the house, 

Vanity has garnished it, 

With desires furnished it. 

Not a crumb to feed a mouse 
Have they left of household bread. 

Duty, honour, charity. 

“Food for common mortals,’* said Vanity.® 

1. The most obvious peril is selfishness. Standing alone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously without any knowledge of God, un- 
influenced by any thought of a future life, without any intelligent 
conception of the responsibility we all have for those among 
whom we live, a man becomes to himself the centre of thought, 
almost of worship ; his wishes, his wants, his success — ^these are 
the sole motive forces within. him ; and in the full strong belief in 
his own capacity to push his way — ^not sensitive enough, or finely 
strung enough, to contemplate the possibility of mistake or failure 
in himself — be goes forward, regardless of what may happen to . 
any with whom he comes in contact, utterly indif^rent as to who 
may fall or who may suffer, provided only he may succeed. And 
so, step by step, the strong pushing man grows into the hard 
selfish man of the world, whb, making great boast of his own 
capacities and powers, forces his way right, on to the prize he 
means to grasp. Of course, the refinements of cultured life do 
something to conceal such a character under a decent varnish of 
consideration for others \ good taste and the laws of society reijuire 
certain courtesies from us in dealing with each other, and he is 

^ George Eliot, DwmaI Derondct, 

® Margaret L. W^ods, 148. 
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too shrewd and too alive to his own interests not to comply with 
these demands. 

2. The selfishness of the self-confident is sure to show itself in 
harsh judgment Carlyle is a notable example. His biographer 
does his character less than justice ; but in representing him as 
scornful of weaker intellects and weaker wills than his own, and 
in his scorn using too freely that biting tongue of his, Troude 
must, it is feared, be acquitted of unfairness. 

^ Carlyle’s existence hitherto had been a prolonged battle ; a 
man does not carry himself in such conflicts so wisely and warily • 
that he can come out of them unscathed; and Carlyle carried 
sears from his wounds both on his mind and on his temper. He 
had stood aloof from parties ; he had fought his way alone. He 
was fierce and uncompromising. To those who saw but the out- 
side of him he appeared scornful, imperious, and arrogant. He 
was stern in his judgment of others. The sins of passion he could 
pardon, but the sins of insincerity, or half-sincerity, he could 
never pardon. He would not condescend to the conventional 
politenesses which remove the friction between man and man. 
He called things by their right names, and in a dialect edged with 
sarcasm. Thus he was often harsh when he ought to have been 
merciful ; he was contemptuous where he had no right to despise ; 
and in his estimate of motives and actions was often unjust and 
mistaken. He, too, who was so severe with others had weaknesses 
of his own of which he was unconscious in the excess of his self- 
confidence. He was proud — one may say savagely proud. It was 
a noble determination in him that he would depend upon himself 
alone ; but he would not only accept no obligation, but he resented 
the offer of help to himself or to anyone belonging to him as if it 
had been an insult.^ 

3. Another peril is persecution. When those who, in their 
confidence, pass judgment harshly on others, have the power to 
persecute, they are only too ready to use that power. 

Tf The edict of Hantes was recalled on the 17tfa November 1685. 
The elder Le Tellier, dying aet. 83, some days later, sang a Mine 
dimittis. Long before, many churches had been destroyed, 141 in 
1663 alone, Roman clergy authorised to force their way to the 
dying, children of seven allowed to change their reli^on and 

1 Thomas Gwrlyle : Forty Tears^ 471. 
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claim a pension from their parents ; singing of psalms was for- 
bidden in tlje open air or in the churches while a procession went 
by ; funerals were restricted to the twilight ; dragoons quartered 
on the Protestants with orders to push them to the last extremity, 
to live very licentiously. Louvois has enriched our language with 
two words, the verb “to dragoon,” the substantive “ dragoonade.” 
By the edict all churches were destroyed; all pastors banished 
with one fortnight’s grace under pain of the galleys ; lay emigra- 
tion entirely forbidden ; all children, from five to sixteen years of 
age, to be taken from their parents and brought up as Catholics ,* 
death to all pastors found in the country ; men who helped them to 
be sentenced to the galleys, women to prison for life ; death to all 
holding assemblies or any exercise of religion ; all who in sickness 
refused the sacraments, on recovery to be sent to the galleys or 
prison for life, in case of death, their bodies to be cast out un- 
buried ; in either case their estates confiscated ; books of religion, 


Bibles, prayerbooks, psalters, to be burnt ; all offices and profes- 
sions, down to that of midwife, closed to professors of the religion 
^ritendue r4form4e\ the marriages of Protestants were declared 
void, their children illegitimate. I mention only one torture out 
of many, the invention of Foucault, very effective in procuring 
conversions : the torturers by relays keeping sleep from the victim? 
eyelids. This Foucault was, I grieve to say, a scholar, and, by a 
strange irony of fate, first discovered Lactantius “ On the death of 
persecutors.” All these and countless other penalties, more 
grievous than death, were summarily inflicted without due form of 
trial. In one year, though France was kept like a dungeon girt 
by troops and ships, 9000 sailor^, 12,000 soldiers, 600^ officers 
had emigrated, including the best general of his age, Schomberg. 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, Grermany, England, America, the 
Cape, all gained by the loss of the flower of the French industry 
and learning, Berlin, till then not half the size of our present 
Cambridge, made rapid strides. In London there were thirty-one 
churches of French Protestants. The present Lord Mayor, the 
Bishop Designate of Worcester, our Junior Missioner at Walworth, 
are all of emigrant blood.^ 


4. But the self-confident man runs another risk, more personal, 
more subtle, and more hurtful. He runs the risk of presumption. 
We are careful to distinguish between the serene courage which 
best deals with danger and the foolhardiness which courts disaster. 
The collier descending underground with his safety-lamp has our 
1 J. E. B. Mayor, Sermons 1 138. 
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sympathy whilst he walks warily ; but when he forces his lamp to 
light his pipe, we only despise and condemn. The line of demar- 
cation between wise conduct in the presence of danger and reck- 
lessness is generally clear. Sensible men cherish the habit of 
awareness; they watch over their health and safety, make the 
margin between themselves and loss as wide as possible, keep well 
within the lines chalked out by experience, and risk nothing 
without adequate cause. On the contrary, the foolish presume on 
their cleverness ; they confide in luck, graze the rock, swim the 
river just above the falls, their supreme piquant entertainment 
being “ a narrow shave.” 'Vfe see examples of both types alike in 
daily and in moral life. 

(Ij In ordinary life, when men run serious risks something of 
consequence stands to be won. Whenever one goes forth with a 
shroud under his arm to attempt any enterprise, he has, as a rule, 
an adequate prize in view, or at^ least thinks that he has. Alfred 
Nobel, the famous inventor of explosives, lived for years 
dealing with the most dangerous substances and making experi- 
ments fraught with peril. He was ever handling terrible compounds 
like nitro-glycerine, gunpowder, dynamite, blasting glycerine, 
guncotton, blasting gelatine, cordite, and any hour might have 
been blown to atoms. He habitually faced death in its most 
terrible forms. But this hazardous life was redeemed by a great 
purpose. The brave experimentalist sought to solve important 
problems, and to equip the engineer with forces that might the 
sooner establish the pathway of civilization. He who in a dare- 
devil spirit sports with gunpowder, cordite, or dynamite is a fool. 

(2) To dabble with any forbidden thing in the moral life is 
inexcusable folly ; for it does not, and it cannot, bring any advant- 
age whatever. The wounds received in the service of sin carry 
no honour ; the ventures made at the bidding of vicious caprice 
yield no profit ; the forbidden precipices we climb with bleeding 
feet only render our folly the more conspicuous and our punish- 
ment the more complete. “ What fruit then had ye at that time 
in the things whereof ye are now ashamed ? for the end of those 
things is death.” What fools we are 1 How incurable is our 
folly 1 Shall we never learn that there is nothing worth having 
beyond the hedge ? Everything good for the body; everything in 
nature, art, science, literature, adventure, that gives intellectual 
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entertainment and delight ; whatever society bestows of love and 
joy; the world, genius, life, the afBuence of the present, the 
splendour of hope, all are ours within the lines of reason and 
righteousness; yet in very wantonness we break bounds and 
trespass on ground where we stand to lose everything 1 To put 
our great life into pawn at the bidding of arrogant recklessness is 
the supreme infatuation. 

^ The wife of the celebrated physician, Sir William Priestley, 
was a strenuous advocate of the theories of Pasteur, and in her 
book entitled Thz Story of a Lifetime she describes a dinner given 
at her house to enable Mr. Chamberlain to meet some of Pasteur’s 
disciples and to become acquainted with his methods. On 
entering the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. Chamberlain had the 
felicity of finding himself, for the first time in his life, in a veritable 
museum of living disease. On every side were glass tubes, with 
nothing between himself ajid a variety of contagious diseases but 
cotton-wool stoppers. Standing in the presence of this awe- 
inspiring world, Chamberlain was not afraid.” No, these gentle- 
men were not afraid ; they gaily talked and laughed, although 
meeting in a veritable museum of horrors, amid tubes containing 
flourishing families of disease, plates smeared with gelatine con- 
taining microbes of various kinds, and microscopes through which 
could be seen the bacilli when taken fresh from the blood of 
disease-stricken men or animals. Only a frail particle of cotton- 
wool separated them from the ghastliest plagues; yet it was 
enough. This narrative is a parable of our moral situation and 
peril. The world in which perforce we dwell and act is a museum 
of living disease ; everything is infested with contagion ; we are 
threatened by a thousand deaths: yet are we perfectly secure. 
The ethereal defences by which God renders His sincere children 
immune are sufficient. We may live in perfect confidence and 
peace, enjoying without a disturbing thought all the pleasant 
things life has to give. The God of our salvation can seal the 
pit of the abyss” with an electron, render a bubble a fortress, 
hedge us in with a gossamer; or, to drop the imagery, the 
altogether invisible and intangible action of divine grace will 
secure the absolute safety of all who are pure in heart, even 
though Pandemonium seethe around them. “Surely he shall 
deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night ; nor 
for the arrow* that fiieth by day; nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
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thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee. There shall no 
evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” ^ 

III. 

Its Foundation. 

We have seen that to have faith in one’s self is to have power, 
but that it has its dangers. How are we to have the power 
and escape the peril ? The answer is, by seeing to it that we have 
a good foundation for our faith. 

1. A man may be self-confident by itmpm'cmmL Is that a 
good foundation ? 

(1) If by temperament a man is an optimist, that is certainly 
better than if he were by temperament a pessimist. It is better 
for himself ; it is better also for the wbrld. ITothing can well be 
more distressing to one’s self or more depressing to others than a 
disposition to look always on the dark side of things. An extreme 
example is that of Marie Bashkirtseff, who was born at Poltava in 
the Ukraine in 1860, the daughter of General Bashkirtseff, a 
wealthy landed proprietor, and who died in 1884, before she had 
completed her twenty-fourth year. Here is one of the entries in 
her Journal : 

“ I am profoundly disgusted with myself. I hate everything 
I have done, written, and said. I detest myself, because I have 
fulfilled none of my hopes. I have deceived myself ; I am stupid ; 
I have no tact — and have never had any. Show me one really 
clever thing I have said — one wise thing I have done. Nothing 
but folly! I thought I was witty; I am absurd. I thought 
myself brave ; and I am timid. I thought I had talent ; and I 
don’t know what I have done with it. And, with all that, the 
pretension of being able to write charmingly. Ah I my Emperor ! 
you may possibly take all I have been saying for wit ; it looks 
like it, but it isn’t. I am clever enough to judge myself truly, 
which makes me seem modest, and I know not what besides. I 
hate myself I ” - 

(2) On the other hand a temperamental self-confidence, if 

^ W. Jj. WatkiBsou, The FaiaZ Ba/rWy 142. 

. ® The JmiTnal of Marie BashJcirtsefff i* S50. 
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more comfortablej maj exceed all reason or reality, and end in 
disaster. Perhaps the most conspicuous ease is Lord Bacon’s. 
This is what Dr. E. A. Abbott says of Bacon : 

“If throughout his life, if even in his private prayers, he 
habitually used the language of conscious and superior virtue, he 
was not thereby imposing upon others more than he imposed upon 
himself ; however he might occasionally dissemble and justify 
dissembling, he never deserved to be called a hypocrite, for he 
was thoroughly persuaded of his own general rectitude, and even, 
in his deepest disgrace and dejection he still retained his self- 
esteem. Yet to many readers, after perusing the following pages, 
Bacon’s retention of self-esteem will appear nothing less than 
portentous. To describe it as bordering on insanity would be 
unpardonable, for Bacon’s nature was eminently sane; but it 
would be nearer the mark to say that from his restless, perfervid 
mother, who is said on reasonable grounds to have been ' frantic ' 
for some years before her death. Bacon inherited some abnormal 
characteristics, one of which took the shape of an excessive and 
even monstrous self-confidence. But for this, Bacon’s Apology 
would have been more humble and more accurate ; but for this, 
the Novum Organum would never have existed ; it was the secret 
alike of his great strength and great weakness ; it nerved him to 
superhuman enterprises, and blinded him to his own most obvious 
faults.”! 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence ! 

The man who dreams himself so great, 

And his importance of such weight, 

That all around, in all that’s done, 

Must move and act for him alone, 

Will learn, in school of tribulation. 

The folly of his expectation.^ 

2. Without being temperamentally an optimist or even an 
egotist, one may believe in one’s deBtiny. Is that a good founda- 
tion for faith ? 

(1) There is no doubt that a sense of calling ” is a mighty 
incentive to heroic deeds. In the old days of paganism success 
thus gained would be credited to the gods. 

1 E. A. Abbott, Framis Bacm, xvii. 


® W. Oowper. 
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The career of Timoleon, as described by Plutarch, is perhaps 
the most remarkable instance of unchequered success ever recorded. 
Though unskilled in strategy, he undertook to lead a small 
Corinthian force for the liberation of Sicily from the tyrant 
Dionysius and the Carthaginians. In respect to material force 
the enterprise seemed desperate; but the omens were highly 
favourable. During the ceremonies at Corinth which preceded 
his departure, a crown of victory, detached from some decorations, 
fell down upon his head ; and a light as from heaven guided his 
ships towards Khegium. By skill and address he slipped across 
the strait, evading the Carthaginian galleys. Yictory crowned his 
daring rush against their troops, whom he took unawares. The 
Greek cities, startled by these signs of divine favour, espoused his 
cause ; and he succeeded in capturing the citadel of Syracuse and 
Dionysius himself. A plot to murder Timoleon was foiled by an 
avenger of blood striking down the very man who was about to 
take the hero’s life. All these events (says Plutarch) “ made the 
people reverence and protect Timoleon as a sacred person sent by 
heaven to revenge and redeem Sicily.” He himself before the 
crowning battle against the Carthaginians gave a happy turn to 
what seemed an evil omen with a skill like that displayed by 
■William the Conqueror at the landing in Pevensey Bay. Finally, 
after giving liberty and just government to Sicily, Timoleon 
thanked the gods for the favour which they had vouchsafed, and 
erected a shrine in his house to Good Fortune, ascribing all his 
successes to her. Clearly these uninterrupted triumphs were in 
large measure the outcome of the belief in the special favour 
accorded to him by the gods. 

(2) But if the “ high calling of God ” is no more to a man than 
good luck, however it may be enforced by resolute effort, it is sure 
enough to end in disaster at the last. Napoleon, a child of the 
Mediterranean, brought up among a primitive people, half hunters, 
h ^lf fishermen, realized the force of superstition. Perhaps at one 
time he was imbued by it ; for he retained the custom of crossing 
himself on the receipt of good news. He early rejected revealed 
religion, but he retained his belief in good luck, much as 
Frederick the Great did. He knew that soldiers, peasants, and 
many of a higher station as well, worshipped good fortune, the' 
shadow of all primitive cults. It is therefore highly probable that 
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Ms appeals to Ms star, or fortune, or destiny, were designed to 
enlist on his side the crude but potent conceptions which have 
always counted for so much among the Mediterranean peoples, 
nerving the Greeks to do more than' their best for Alexander the 
Great, Epaminondas, and Timoleon. Some generals are lucky, 
others unlucky. Napoleon determined to be among the lucky 
ones, and set Mm self to conquer Fortune by claiming that she was 
already on his side.^ 

^ Let me tell you a saying that is given in that lovely book, 
Christ's Folk in the Apennines. The cholera was raging in the 
district, and there was a peasant woman, Marina, a very beautiful 
woman of 25, with her two little children, who in the demand and 
the need of the dying patients offered herself to nurse them. She 
went into the dangerous atmosphere and nursed them with her 
own hands, and with great tenderness and skill ; people protested 
against it, and said, “ Why should you expose your life for those 
who are not connected with you at all 1" Her answer was, The 
poor things must not be neglected, and I am as fit to do it as any- 
one/’ Then she said to her friends who spoke to her about it : 
“ You see, when you have a call everything is easy.” ^ 

3. Will it do to rely upon our gifts ? 

The word is promising. If we recognize our ability to do this 
or that as a gift of God, it is not likely that we shall use it 
foolishly. But how often does the word ‘‘gift” retain its true 
meaning for us? It may express no more than the conscious 
possession of certain powers — even if it expresses so much. And 
it is not powers that we must rely upon but power. Powers we 
have. Not only are they the prime cause of our weakness, 
however, but often the more a man has the worse off in this matter 
he is. How often has a man been prevented from finding and 
living by the power of God through possessing such “ riches ” and 
"powers ” of his own as, say, social position, or personal charm, or 
artistic temperament, or quickness of brain, or distinction in 
games? The greater our "powers,” the greater our need of 
" power,” if only because we are the more likely to be blind to our 
own weakness. 

^ J. Holland Kose, The Tersonality of Na^olem^ 202. 

® R. F. Horton, Hie Sprmgs of Joy^ 178, 
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^ Has it ever struck you that, in the material universe, 
“ power ” is never originated by man, but always given to him ? 
Man has to find the power and to apply it, but it is there quite 
apart from him. An electrical “ power-station ” is not a place 
where power is created, but a place where power already found in 
one form is converted into another and applied to certain uses 
afterwards. And then look at the machinery to which it is 
applied. It has “powers” — it is designed to do certain things, 
and can do them. But when ? Only while it uses, or rather is 
used Tyy, the power laid on. Then you get your light, or motion, or 
heat. Your machine has “ received power,” and “ in” that power 
it can “ do all things ” which it was made to do. But if the power 
be cut off, the engine stops, and the light goes out ; in spite of its 
“ powers ” the machine stands “ powerless.” ^ 

4. What is the best foundation ? One word will answer the 
question — sonship. That is the best and the only foundation for 
faith in one’s self. 

•[[ When it was said in the presence of John Smith, who was 
an under-master at Harro>w School, and whose life was, as far as 
we ever can say it of any human life, a perfect and saintly one, 
that someone had a very difficult task before him, he exclaimed 
in astonishment, “ Difficult ? Difficult ? Why, he is a Christian.” ® 

(1) To be a Christian — ^that is the foundation. Says St. Paul, 
-“I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me” 
(Phil. iv. 13). By “ all things ” he means all that he desires, as 
a Christian, to do. He means also all that, as a Christian, he has. 
to suffer. Just as in a great factory where all the power is 
generated at one spot, perhaps by one engine, and is all conveyed 
and distributed to each part so that every wheel is turned, 
every hammer is lifted, every implement is employed in a 
perfect harmony and/ with complete efficiency, the power dis- 
tributed according to the direction, so it is to be understood that 
an iudividual life placed in Christ is in the line of power, and 
exactly what is wanted is supplied. But the difference is, this is 
not a factory, nor is it a machine; it is a Divine Person whose 
omnipotence moves the universa 

(2) How to be a Christian, to possess sonship, there is necessary 

^ JB. A, Burroughs, Faith am,d 6. 

2 R, F. Horton, The SprmgsofJoy^ 166, 
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first of all the recognition of two things standing over against one 
another — the grace of God and the faith of man. Grace is 
simply a convenient term for all the ways in which God comes 
in to the help of our lives.” And over against it stands “faith,” 
which similarly covers “ all the ways in which we appropriate the 
help of God.” The terms are correlatives ; neither, strictly, can 
be conceived of without the other. 

A small boat is in the bay and wants to cross to the other 
side. The power which is to help it across is all there in the 
wind ; but when is that power effectual ? Only when those on 
board give it the means of communicating itself to the boat, by 
hoisting a sail. True, the sails are powerless without the wind, 
but so is the wind useless till a sail is held up for it to fill and 
drive. Faith is the continual readiness to count upon the presence 
and to claim the help of‘ a God who is such as we see Him in 
Christ. It is the stretching out of the hand, the hoisting of the 
sail. And, because God is there, faith succeeds ; and, succeeding, 
confirms itself. The experiment passes into an experience: an 
attitude results from the act. Not, however, the attitude of mere 
passive adherence, but the actim dependence of friend upon 
Friend, the faith which is not only made active but kept in 
activity through love. 

(3) The first effect of the hoisting of the sail is forgiveness. 
For the very central element in our “weakness” is the strange 
fact we call sin. There is no more serious handicap to a man 
than a guilty conscience, and even those who do not themselves 
feel the burden of their past, yet know its weakening effects. To 
have chosen wrongly many times is almost tantamount to selling 
your free-will, and compelling yourselves to choose the same way 
again. Thus, the grace of God appears, first and foremost, as 
forgimness — that is the first way a man needs God’s help in his 
life. He requires to be “justified by faith” in order that he may 
“ have peace toward God.” But then, when that is provided, and 
the handicap removed, there is still need of help for the course 
before him, and that need may be summed up as the need oi power, 
the thing which we find we have not in ourselves. 

' (4) And with peace of conscience (or before it) there comes 
the sense of sonship. This is the central fact. It is reconciliation 
to and harmony with God; it is heirship of God, joint-heirship 
4 
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with Jesus Christ; it is the assurance of God’s love to us — 
“ Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.” Everything Christ 
said and did had the grand intention of quickening man’s nobler 
nature to the realisation that, in spite of all the demons that 
possess him, of the insanity that maddens Mm, of the sin that 
encumbers him, he is yet a son of God. What man is yet to be, 
he has not now the faculties to know ; but even now, in his fallen 
condition and ruined state, he can claim the great prerogative of 
sonship to God. Wherever Christ went and taught He developed 
in men the consciousness of this stupendous fact of their Divine 
relationsMp to God. He quickened it in publicans, sinners, and 
harlots. He sealed it by His rising from the dead and the out- 
pouring of His Spirit, and wheresoever He quickened it two results 
followed: first, a prostrate sense of utter unworthiness; and, 
secondly, -an unspeakable thankfulness for God’s mercy and love 
in making men His sons. 

f There are two stages in religious experience ; there is the 
fear and horror of sin, in which passion clutches at the skirts of 
an unknown and awful Deity; but there is another and inore 
blessed state into which we may come: I mean the victorious 
faith, peace and fellowship of the Sons of God. For those who 
enter into that communion there is no devil, no Power of Evil, no 
duality in the worlds of God.^ 

^ I have faith in thp hereafter because I have faith in myself. 
I pray God that I may ever be humble, and think of myself as a 
child should who feels that he owes everything — being, guidance, 
support— to his Father. But may He keep m.e from that false 
humility which imposes a sense of self -degradation, that pulls His 
dignity downward as it sinks. I am proud of the Father in me ; 
and because I am His cMld I dare not write myself downward 
below a certain height of being. I feel that eternity is mine 
because I inherit it through Him. I feel that immortality is mine 
because His Spirit begot me, and out of His loins death cannot 
come. And so I say to those who say, "there is no life beyond, 
there is no world to come : to the grave we go, and in the grave 
we stop for ever and ever”— very well, take jbhat for your faith. 
Faith in vacuity ; faith in nothin^ess ; have that for your faitL 
But I have that in me,— faculties, powers, beginnings of powers, 
thought and awakenings of thought, fruit. Blossoms, buds, germs, 
1 H. B. Binns, in Frmnt Day Fa/pm, iii. 69. 
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beginning of germs, that point with the prophecy of indestructible 
life to ages ahead, as theirs.^ 

Here where the loves of others close 
The vision of my heart begins. 

The wisdom that within us grows 
Is absolution for our sins. 

We took forbidden fruit and ate 
Far in the garden of His mind. 

The ancient prophecies of hate 
We proved untrue, for He was kind. 

He does not love the bended knees, 

The soul made wormlike in His sight, 

Within whose. heaven are hierarchies 
And solar kings and lords of light. 

Who come before Him with the pride 
The Children of the King should bear, 

They will not be by Him denied^ 

His light will make their darkness fair. 

To be afar from Him is death 

Yet all things find their fount in Him: 

And nearing to the sunrise breath 
Shine jewelled like the seraphim.^ 

(5) We are made sons of God by the Cross of Christ. But 
when St. Paul says, '' I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” it is clear that he is thinking of Christ not as 
He died on Calvary but as He is alive now and for ever. It is 
undeniable that he recognized Jesus Christ as living and accessible ; 
that he lived in direct, intimate, habitual communion with Him : 
and that the strength by which he was enabled to do and to suffer 
was strength imparted to him immediately by Christ, without 
whom he could do nothing. It was not by his own native force 
of resolution, not by his own courage and fortitude, constitutional 
or acquired ; nor was it from any past supply of gracious influence 
which he had received, that he was enabled to go on confronting 

1 W. H. Murray, The Frmts of the Spirit^ 76. 

^ A. B., Collected Foeinis, 247. 
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danger and enduring affliction, maintaining a calm contented 
mind in the midst of privation and difficulty; but only by a 
continual supply of strength directly from Christ Himself. 

Look, for example, at the account which he gives of his 
mysterious rapture into Paradise. Lest he should be exalted 
above measure by the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given him “a thorn in the flesh” — some grievous infirmity, or 
some sharp, constant, humiliating affliction — which he describes 
as “ the messenger of Satan to buffet ” him. And “ for this thing,” 
he says, " I besought the Lord thrice.” Earnestly and repeatedly, 
he prayed to Christ Himself, “that it might depart from me; 
and he said unto me, my grace is sufficient for thee : for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore,” 
he continues, “will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

Here, then, we find him not only communing directly with 
Christ, and receiving from Him the assurance of such a constant 
supply of spiritual strength immediately from Himself as should 
enable him to bear up under the infirmity with which he was still 
to be" harassed, but also welcoming his affliction, as the means of 
Ms enjoying larger communications of' Christ’s gracious influences 
than he would otherwise have been privileged with. And “ there- 
fore,” he goes on to say, “ therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake;- for when I am weak then am I strong”: when I 
am the most sensible of my own utter insufficiency and impotence, 
then am I strongest ^in the strength which Christ immediately 
imparts. In a similar manner he writes to Timothy— “At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook me. Not- 
withstanding the' Lord stood with me, and strengthened me ” — 
filling him with a courage and a fortitude no human countenance 
could have inspired' — “ and I was delivered out of the mouth of 
the hon.” So again he says to the Galatians, “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me ” ; liveth in me by the energy of His own spirit animating and 
sustaining me. All these, and other similar passages clearly show 
that Paul lived in personal and habitual communion with Christ, 
and that when he speaks of Christ strengthening him, his language 
must be accepted in its strict and literal meaning. 
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Now, where Christ is self cannot be. The entrance of the 
love of Christ drives out the love of self. There is the expulsive 
power of a new affection/’ of which Chalmers spoke, Truly, if 
there is no God-life in us, we cannot think too meanly of 
ourselves. But if He, and not nature, is the Eoot of our life, we 
cannot think too much of ourselves. Therefore our Divine 
Teacher and Lord counsels us to repudiate our recent, carnally- 
generated selfhood ; and to love, and lay up wealth in Heaven for 
our Divine identity. \lf any man come to me, and hate not his 
own life, he cannot be hny disciple.’^ In other words, if he will 
hold to his earthhorn selfhood, he cannot inherit his Divine 
selfhood. “He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” The 
ground which Christ takes on our behalf is absolute, and not 
debatable. We cannot follow Him up the high path of our 
return to our God-born humanity and blessedness, unless we 
conclude once and for ever that our nature-born selfhood is 
unworthy of ua 

And as self is driven out there enter love and service. The 
religion of Jesus, says John Pulsford, is sublimely simple ; it is 
insusceptible of wranglings and independent of all ecclesiastical 
systems. If the two great loves prevail in us, no moral darkness 
can ever blind our eyes, nor any death touch our central life. 
Children in the house of their father and mother quietly assume 
their birthright, and all the rights and privileges of their home. 
So do the angels of Heaven; and the men and women of the 
earth, as much as angels, when they know who they are, whence 
they came, and whither they are going. By leading us into 
ourselves Jesus awakens in ns self-reverence and quenchless 
affections; and the recognition in all men of the same God- 
derived nature as in ourselves makes us sacred to each other 
as members of one Divine Household. 

^ There is a sound of altercation among the little ones ; cries 
of “I want!” are heard. Whereupon mother enters and 
exclaims: ‘‘That is never my Charlie! — snatching and shouting 
like this 1 I don’t know that rude boy ! ^ Send him away, and let 
me see my loving little Charlie hack again ! She repudiates the 
grasp-the-whoie-world self of her little boy, and teaches him ^ 
do the same, in order that his higher self may be reinstated. 
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And before long, as her efforts are rewarded, there is a different 
cry heard. It is still “ I want,” but the I is that of a higher self, 
which says: ‘T want to kiss you, mother.” The selfish little 
grasper has disappeared : the submissive little son has come back. 
The two are mutually exclusive. To realize the one is to 
repudiate the other.^ 

^ How wild are our wishes, how frantic our schemes of 
happiness when we first enter on the world ! Our hearts encircled 
in the delusions of vanity and self-love, we think the Universe 
was made for us alone ; we glory in the strength of our gifts, in 
the pride of our place ; and forget that the fai]]pst ornament of our 
being is “ the quality of mercy,” the still, meek, humble Love that 
dwells in the inmost shrine of our nature, and cannot come to 
light till Selfishness in all its cunning forms is banished out of us, 
till affliction and neglect and disappointment have sternly taught 
us that self is a foundation of sand, that we, even the mighty 
we, are a poor and feeble and most unimportant fraction in the 
general sum of existence. Fools writhe and wriggle and rebel at 
this ; their life is a little waspish battle against all mankind for 
refusing to take part with them ; and their little dole of reputation 
and sensation, wasting more and more into a shred, is annihilated 
at the end of a few beggarly years, and they leave the Earth 
without ever feeling that the spirit of man is a child of Heaven, 
and has thoughts and aims in which self and its interests are lost 
from the eye, as the Eagle is swallowed up in the brightness of 
the sun, to which it soars.^ 

^ The apostles were impressed with the fact that they were 
builders, that their work was constructive, that a world purpose 
was being effected through their ministry. The eye of St, Paul 
never left, if we may so put it, the map of the great Empire 
which he was to claim for Christ. '‘Fear not, Paul, thou must 
also see Eome.” His conversion meant the conviction of an 
imperial, nay, a universal apostolate committed to him and 
making constant demands not only upon an intensity to which 
all things were possible but upon a statesmanship, an economy of 
opportunity, a husbandry of power, which could trust in God and 
keep its powder dry. He is never carried away by the impetuous 
impulse, though- the imperious claim of the gospel never lets him 
rest. He is master of himself and therefore commands the 
situation. There is no tactless anxiety for the salvation of souls* 
He knows how to become all things to all men in the strenuous 

? "W. A. Cornaby, 1% Touch unth ReMty, 142. 

^ Carlyle, in The Love Letters of Thoynm Carlyle omd Jctme VTelsih, ii. 168, 
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effort to save some. He knows how to abound as well as how to 
suffer loss. His life is confined in no narrow channel. For him 
truth, beauty, excellence, as these things are understood by the 
cultivated intelligence, retained their, interest and meaning. The 
evangelist has not ceased to be the critic, the observer, and the 
gentleman. What strikes the mind in contemplating the career 
of St. Paul is not so much “ Here is a man who has made the 
great renunciation,” but “Here ,is the man of power.” His 
missionary journeys rival in interest the travel of Odysseus. 
They impress us by the fulness of their experience rather than by 
the greatness of their self-sacrifice. The strong man delights in 
dangers, in hairbreadth escapes, in critical situations. The 
adventurous lad who first hears the celebrated catalogue of 
Pauline perils hardly pities the man who encountered them. 
These are all in the day's work of him who would earn the reward 
of efficiency. The strong man, who disdains crucifixion, shrinks 
from no suffering : 

“ I sought where-so the wind blew keenest. There I learned 
to dwell 

Where no man dwells, on lonesome, ice-born fell, 

And unlearned man and God and curse and prayer, 

Became a ghost, haunting the glaciers bare.” ^ 

^ Canon J. G. Simpson, Christus Crucifixus, 29. 
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Faith in Men. 

1. The Prayer-book version of Ps. cxvi. 10 may not be the 
most accurate version (it is a difficult verse to translate), but it is 
full of suggestion: “I believe, and therefore will I speak; but I 
was sore troubled : I said in my haste, All men are liars.” The 
Psalm is the cry of a man tom by doubts, but not conquered by 
them. It is the voice of one who has been down into the deep 
waters and for a time has lost his footing. “ The snares of death 
compassed me round about : and the pains of hell gat hold upon 
me. ... 0 Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. I shall find 
trouble and heaviness, and I will call upon the name of the Lord.” 
And then, as the clouds begin to break, and the light be^ns to 
dawn, “ Gracious is the Lord, and righteous: yea, our God is 
merciful : the Lord preserveth the simple : I was in misery, and 
he helped me. Turn again then unto thy rest, 0 my soul.” 
Come back, 0 tempest-tost wanderer, seeking peace and shivering 
in the dismal sense of loneliness and doubt, “ turn again unto thy 
rest, for the Lord hath rewarded me. And why? thou hast 
delivered my soul from death : mine eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling ! ” And then, as the whole consciousness of the man 
wakes up out of the hideous dream of distrust and despair in 
which he has been walking, he breaks forth into that sublime 
assertion of his faith and trust, “ I will walk before the Lord, in 
the land of the living. I believed, and therefore will I speak ; 
but I was sore troubled: I said in my haste. All men are 
liars ! ” 

In discovering God the Psalmist discovered man. It is 
always so. “I have found,” says James Smetham.^ “the Art of 
Finding how to get thought out of books, out of men, out of 

' ^ Zetters of James Smetham, 88. 
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things. I have learned the art of Appreciation. I am nearer to 
my kind,^ And I have learned — ^blessed knowledge ! — the philo- 
sophy of Life, as it respects me and mine. Eureka ! I have found 
Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write ; I have found 
how He comes to man’s soul, how He dwells, rules, guides, con- 
soles, how He suffices. I have found the Way, the Truth, the 
Life.” He puts the discovery of man first, but with him as with 
us all the discovery of God’s faithfulness came first, then the 
discovery of the truthfulness of men. 

2. Faith in the personal Christ is essential to faith in man. 
It is significantly said of the Master that He knew what was 
in man, and yet He loved man, and even trusted man. It is 
esteemed in these days the highest achievement, if not the neces- 
sary completion, of a man’s training, that he should learn to 
distrust men in' order that he may manage men. The world of 
business and, to a large extent, the world of science and letters, of 
politics and professional life, is divided into two classes — the sharp 
and critical and hard men, and the so-called weak and confiding 
men whom the world treads down with its iron heel, or passes by 
with supercilious neglect. The sharp men make it a rule to 
criticize and distrust everybody: the confiding men learn, by 
being often deceived, in their turn to distrust and to hate. 
The tendency of our times ' is to idolize sharpness and 
criticism, and to sacrifice at their altar the generosities and 
charities and graces of life, as also the Divine sweetness of that 
charity which believeth all things, and endureth all things. There 
is no force that will fill the heart of an individual with courage 
and self-reliance on the one hand, and with sweetness and light 
on the other, that will bind man to man in the noble magnanimity 
of a wise but generous faith, except a living faith in the living 
Christ. 

^ Faith in ndan is a duty as well as faith in God ; in fact, our 
general conduct every day in our intercourse with our fellow- 
beings depends at every turn on our faith in our fellow-beings. 
When that faith ceases, society ceases with it, and a rule not of 
men with moral natures, but of tigers and foxes in the guise of 
men, commences with it.^ 

^ TM Da/y-Bcioh of John StmH BlacUe, 116 . 
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There are a few quiet places in England that are in a 
national sense holy ground, and one of these is Stoke Poges 
Churchyard, among whose yews and graves Gray wrote the 
beautiful “ Elegy.” It is a point for pilgrimage ; though the 
pilgrim must not allow himself to be shown round. A place in 
which to sit and rest and be calm, and not one in which to use the 
eyes “ to botanise,” as it were, upon a mother’s grave. There once 
sat the poet Gray and forgot that he was Gray, and spoke for 
England — ^let the rich earth speak for him. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

The great faith in the human being, above all in the English 
human being, is what that poem breathes. It is written 
to anonymous England, to the Hampdens, Cromwells, Miltons, 
hidden under the common life and ordinary aspect of the people 
who never come to the front. All that is noble in the annals of 
England has been done not simply by accidental people that the 
race threw up, but by the race itself, by the happy breed ” of 
England.^ 


L 

Appreciation; 

‘‘Somebody said that when Thoreau died there was no one 
left to appreciate the vast silence of the American forest. And 
when Grant died we felt that there was no one left to appreciate 
the little triumphs of little men^ The talent that none else 
observed, the success that none else remarked, found warm com- 
mendation from him. Those shrewd observing eyes kindled to 
praise and to encourage, and there is no one left so kindly and so 
deft now that he is gone. I remember hearing him say ; ‘ The gifts of 
fragrance that the wise men brought to Jesus would make sweet 
the road they came. Deliciously the myrrh would smell even 
through its wrappings ; there would be a trail of perfume from 
east to west.’ That was just Grant’s life — ^a trail of perfume from 
east to west — a life of kindnesses.” 

That is said of a Scottish minister whose influence (which was 
^ Stephen Graham, ?rmt of the Ideal, 296. 
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veiy notable) was greatly due to the gift of appreciation — Alex- 
ander Duncan Grant of Greenock. It is one of the most precious 
gifts that God gives to His ministers. And it is bestowed some- 
times on others besides priests and prophets. There is an entry 
in AmieVs Journal for 22nd April 1878 which, in spite of a touch 
of condescension, goes far to redeem that book from the sin of 
self-regard. This is the entry : “ Letter from my cousin J ulia. 
These kind old relations find it very difficult to understand a 
man's life, especially a student's life. The hermits of reverie are 
scared by the busy world, and feel themselves out of place in 
action. But after all, we do not change at seventy, and a good, 
pious old lady, half-blind and living in a village, can no longer 
extend her point of view, nor form any idea of existences which 
have no relation with her own. 

What is the link by which these souls, shut in and encom- 
passed as they are by the details of daily life, lay hold on the 
ideal? The link of religious aspiration. Faith is the plank 
which saves them. They know the meaning of the higher life ; 
their soul is athirst for Heaven. Their opinions are defective, 
but their moral experience is great ; their intellect is full of dark- 
ness, but’ their soul is full of light. We scarcely know; how to 
talk to them about the things of earth, but they are ripe and 
mature in the things of the heart. If they cannot understand us, 
it is for us to make advances to them, to speak their language, to 
enter into their range of ideas, their modes of feeling. We must 
approach them on their noble side, and, that we may show them 
the more respect, induce them to open to us the casket of their 
most treasured thoughts. Th^re is always some grain of gold at 
the bottom of every honourable old age. Let it be our business 
to give it an opportunity of showing itself to affectionate eyes.” ^ 
Look at man in himself; look at him as he makes hinaself by 
yielding to and aiding the fraud and malice of the devil, and 
hardly any language is too bitter to describe his baseness and 
degradation ; but look at him in the light of revelation, look at 
him under the triple overarching rainbow of faith and hope and 
love, look at him ransomed and ennobled into a filial relationship 
with God, and you will see at once where men have learned their 
high faith in themselves, and who has taught them to speak of 
1 Amiens Journal (tr. Mrs. Humphry Ward), 240. 
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man in such noble accents. They learned them from St. Paul : 
“ And such were some of you : but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spiiut of our God.” They learned them from St. Peter : 
“But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should show forth the praises 
of him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.” They learned them from St. John : “ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be : but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” They learned them most of all 
from Christ Himself ; “ I say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you ; for the Father himself loveth you, because ye have 
loved me, and have believed that I came out from God.” 

Oh for the gift of vision, that we might behold the teeming 
marvels and delights of this fair earth, whose most modest shapes 
are rich in bloom and beauty ! Oh for the gift of faith and love, 
that we might interpret truly the events of life, and fiind in each 
a theme for delectable song ! Oh for the heavenly charity which 
can recognize in our brethren patience, kindness, and heroism, 
where a niggling intellect can see nothing but imperfection and 
failure ! Oh that we might behold with open face the goodness 
of God in J esus Christ, and live in the spirit of adoring wonder 
and loving consecration ! If we do not grow in grace, let us turn 
over a new leaf ; let us try the focus of appreciation instead of 
that of criticism ; let us be freer to see the beautiful, to appreci- 
ate the good, to praise the high; and if only we are humble, 
sympathetic, and pure, the glory and joy of life wiU stand freshly 
revealed in everything, the law of praise will be on our lips, and 
in the genial glow we shall grow as flowers and palms in the sun. 

Love greatens and glorifies all things, 

Till God is aglow to the loving heart, | 

In what was mere earth before.^ 

1. There can hardly be a happier or more fruitful and wonder- 
working life than his in whose company men are always stirred 
to brightness and unselfishness just because he always believes 
that they are purer and better than they are : by whose trustful 

^ Browning. 
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expectation they are reminded ^of what they once desired and 
hoped to be, so that the long-foigotten ideal seems again to come 
within their reach, and they liye, if only for a while, by a light 
which they never thought to see again. For thus this quickening 
and enlightening power of faith in our fellow-men changes the 
whole air and aspect of a life ; and he who is thus trustful and 
hopeful draws out in one man the timid and hidden germ of good, 
and engenders in another the grace and warmth which his faith 
presumes — and the dullest heart is startled into sympathy with 
the charity which believeth all things, and hopeth all things : so 
that everywhere this faith is greeted by the brightness which 
itself calls out, as the sun is welcomed by the glad colours which 
sleep until he comes. 

There is a scene in the life of St. Paul which is not without 
eminent meaning. Near the close of his ministry be writes a 
letter, which has been preserved, to his pupil ^and companion, the 
youthful Timothy. What a ring it has, from its first word to its 
last, of brotherly confidence and trust ! He is soon to be put to 
death and he knows it; he has been deserted by all but one 
of his fellow-labourers, and he knows that ; he has made as yet 
but the smallest impression upon that huge mass of imperial 
heathenism which has bound him a prisoner in Rome ; but none 
of these things has shaken his faith in the Master whom he serves 
or in that son in the ministry to whom he writes. When he called 
to mind, as he says, the unfeigned faith which dwelt in those who 
had borne and nurtured Timothy — and he adds with exquisite 
tenderness, “ I am persuaded is in thee also ” — he had no doubt, no, 
not for an instant, concerning this absent fellow-labourer. He 
was old, he was deserted, he was a prisoner, and yet what is the 
tone of his letter? Does he write a stinging satire upon the 
faithlessness of men ? Does he caution Timothy against sacrificing 
himself to impetuous hopes, and tell him that after all zeal is well 
enough, but that it may better be tempered by an habitual 
distrust and suspicion, especially of one's fellow-men? Dn the 
contrary, were there ever words of such hopeful import, of such 
serene confidence, of such tender and undiminished trustfulness as 
he speaks to this untried young man ? Now, St. Paul was not a 
novice or an innocent. He was in the largest and worthiest sense 
a man of the times. He knew society in the forum and in the 
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market-place quite as intimately as he knew it in the temple or 
the synagogue. He knew the sins of his age and his race, and the 
shames and falsehoods that had stained even believing communi- 
ties and Christian churches, like those of Corinth or of Ephesus. 
But these sad experiences had not made of him a cynic in society 
or a pessimist in religion. He knew enough to know how, under- 
neath its falsehoods and unrealities, the nature that is not true 
loathes its falseness and longs and aches to be free from it. He 
knew that if men were to be won to love truth and goodness, it 
must be by appealing to that' instinct, or impulse, or aspiration in 
them which could own and respond to such an appeal, and not by 
denying its existence. And what he knew he taught and preached 
and lived, until that mass of corrupt and perishing .heathenism to 
which he went, wakened at last out of its hopeless lethargy, 
owned the message of hope, and the image of redeeming love and 
life which he held up before its eyes. 

Tf My dear friend and teacher, Lowell, right as he is in almost 
everything, is for once wrong in these lines, though with a noble 
wrongness : — 

Disappointment's dry and bitter root, 

Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world's scorn, are the right mother-milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind. 

They are not so ; love and trust are the only mother-milk of 
any man’s soul. So far as he is hated and mistrusted, his powers 
are destroyed. Do not think that with impunity you can follow 
the eyeless fool, and shout with the shouting charlatan ; and that 
the men you thrust aside with gibe and blow are thus sneered 
and crushed into the best service they can do you. I have told 
you they will not serve you for pay. They cannot serve you for 
scorn. Even from Balaam, money-lover though he be, no useful 
prophecy is to be had for silver or gold. Erom Elisha, saviour of 
life though he be, no saving of life — even of children’s, who 
“ know no better ” — ^is to be got by the cry, Q-o up, thou bald-head. 
Ko man can serve you either for purse or curse ; neither kind of 
pay will answer. 'No pay is, indeed, receivable by any true man ; 
but power is receivable by man, in the love and faith you give him. 
So far only as you give him these can he serve you ; that is the 
meaning of the question which his Master asks always, “Belie vest 
thou that I am able ? " And from every one of his servants — to 

S 
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the end of time — you give them the Capernaum measure of 
faith, you shall have from them Capernaum measure of works, and 
no more. 

Do you think that I am irreverently comparing great and 
small things ? The system of the world is entirely one ; small 
things and great are alike part of one mighty whole. As the 
flower is gnawed by frost, so every human heart is gnawed by 
faithlessness. And as surely — as irrevocably— as the fruit-bud 
falls before the east wind, so fails the power of the kindest httman 
heart, if you meet it with poison.* 

I wish that I might tell you what you are 
To me — ^you seem so fine and strong and true. 

So bold, and yet so gentle, so apart 

Prom petty strivings that confuse men’s minds. 

I wish that I might make you understand 

How your clean, brave young life has made me brave. 

How I am cheered and strengthened and upheld 

When I consider that the world holds you 

A hero; in a world of false ideals 

Your truth, your worth, has blazed its own brave way. 

Yes, I would have you know this, know how dear 

My heart holds what you stand for, for I fear 

You might do something that you might not do, 

My dream’s embodiment, if you but knew. 


2. How rarely do we recognize the value of appreciation — 
except when we receive it ourselves. We are startled sometimes 
into incredulity when we hear of a great man accepting apprecia- 
tion thankfully. Mr. A. C. Benson represents Father Payne as 
saying : “ There’s that odd story of Robert Browning, that, when 
he received an ovation at Oxford, and someone said to him, ‘ I 
suppose you don’t care about all this,’ he said, ‘ It is what I have 
waited for all my life ! ’ I wonder if he did say it ! I think he 
must have done, because it is exactly the sort of thing that one is 
supposed not to say.” Yet in the ^me book Mr, Benson approves 
of the well-known incident in Johnson’s life which is very similar : 
‘T remember his telling me a ^itory of Dr. Johnson, how in the 
course of his last illness, when he could not open his letters, he 
asked Boswell to read them for Mm. BosweU opened a lettm; 
from some person in the Neifth of Englaaid, a e^mpUawntaiy 
* Enskin, licdem PaMm, v., ph !x., &U ' 
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kind, and thinking it would fatigue Dr. Johnson to have it read 
aloud, merely observed that it was highly in his praiee. Dr. 
J ohnson at once desired it to be read to him, and said with great 
earnestness, ‘ Th& of cl single hwman being is of great 

consequence.’ Father Payne added that it was one of Johnson’s 
finest sayings, and had no touch of vanity or self-satisfaction in it, 
but the vital stuff of humanity. That I believe to be profoundly 
true : and that is the spirit in which I have set all this down.” 1 

^ To the friends, and to the Mends of the Mends, whose work 
Euskm had occasion to praise, the lectoes in Oxford on The Art 
of England gave the liveliest pleasura Mr. Holman Hunt wrote 
to EusMn expressing in the most generous terms the help which 
he had derived from the praises of his Mend. The lecture on Mr. 
Hunt’s “ Triumph of the Innocents ” gave'fresh confidence to the 
artist’s patrons, and encouraged the artist himself to persevere 
with the completion both of the original design and of the second 
version painted from it. Upon the work of Burne-Jones Buskin 
did not say within the necessary limits of time all that he had 
hoped; but the appreciation, as it stood, even in a compressed 
report in the Pall Mall Qoczette, greatly pleased the artist’s Mends. 
“ A spirit moves me,” wrote Mr. Swinburne to his Mend in the 
“ palace of painting,” “ to write a line to you, not of congratulation 
(which would be indeed an absurd impertinence), on the admirable 
words which I have just read in this evening’s paper’s report of 
Buskin’s second Oxford lecture, but to tell you how glad I was to 
read them. If I may venture to say as much without presumption, 
I never did till now read anything in praise of your work, that, 
seemed to me reaUy and perfectly apt and adequate. I do envy 
Buskin the authority and the eloquence which give such weight 
and effect to his praise. It is just what I ‘ see in a glass darkly ’ 
that he brings out and lights up with the very best W(»eds 

E ossible; while we others (who cannot draw), like Sbakeapeare, 
aye eyes for wonder but lack tongues to praise.” ® 

^ It is said of Edward Irving that he went about making men 
noble by thinking them so. Mrs. OHphant says: “He had so 
much celestial I^ht in hiis ^es that he unconsciously assigned to 
every one whom he addressed a standing grouiid in some degree 
equal to Ms own. He addressed ordinary individuals as if they 
were heroes and princes ; charged a candidate for the ministry to 
be at onee an apostle, a gentleman, and a scboknr; made poor 

1 A. C. Benson, Father Payne, 

* E. T. Oook, The lAfc of BuAein, iL 469. 
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astonished women in tiny London apartments feel themselves 
ladies in the light of his courtesy; and unconsciously elevated 
every man he talked with into the ideal man he ought to have 
been.” ^ 

Believe in me, at once you hid 
Myself believe that, since one soul has disengaged 
Mine from the shows of things, so much is fact; I waged 
No foolish warfare, then, with shades, myself a shade. 

Here in the world — ^may hope my pains will be repaid!® 

3. If we can show a man that we have faith in him we do more 
for him than incite him to do his best, ^d we do more than rouse 
in him feelings of gratitude. Such faith is often the very means 
of his recovery. Bead the parable of the prodigal son, of the lost 
piece of money, of one sheep that went astray. Bead Christ’s 
encounter with Matthew, with the rich young man, with the 
woman that was a sinner ; do you find falling from those pure and 
perfect lips anything of the distrust, the scorn, the faithlessness 
in human nature that falls too often from our most imperfect lips ? 
Christ’s was not that charity which thinks lightly of evil, but 
rather that charity which is slow to believe in it ; and when He 
deals with men in sin — ^with those whose guilt was indisputably 
clear — ^this was the supreme thought that animated Him: that 
such an one had fallen from his real nature and could not be at 
peace with himself ; that there must be a better soul behind, where 
God’s long-suffering love woulrf find a hearing yet; and that, 
anyhow, through whatever suffering and disciphne, there was a 
possibility that the vilest and guiltiest of those to whom He came 
might be won back to truth and purity and God. 

TI Those who trust us educate us.® ^ 

^ Scott had hardly been a week in possession of his new 
domains, before he made acquaintance with a character much 
better suited to his purpose than James Hogg ever could have 
been. I mean honek Thomas Purdie, his faithful servant — ^his 
affectionately devoted humble friend from this time imtil death 
parted them. Tom was first brought before him, in his capacity 
of Sheriff, on a charge of poaching, when the poor feUow gave 
such a touching account of his circumstances — a wife, and I 'know 

^ J. lncma, The Mystic Secret, 79. ® Broiniiiig; “ Bifista *1 th* Fair.” 

* George BUot, DmieJ Deronda, 
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not how many children depending on his exertions — work scarce 
and grouse abundant — and all this with a mixture of odd sly 
humour — that the Sheriff’s heart was moved. Tom escaped the 
penalty of the law — was taken into employment as shepherd, and 
showed such zeal, activity, and shrewdness in that capacity, that 
Scott never had any occasion to repent of the step he soon after- 
wards took, in promoting him to the position which had been 
originally offered to James Hogg.^ 

^ There is a hero in every man, a Christ in every maiL See 
one there. Choose your meeting-ground with your fellow-man. 
Do not meet him on his plain side but on his least plain most 
beautiful side. Worship the Christ in him. Give your vote and 
your allegiance and your faith to the man who has a tender heart 
and a hand of power, one who from the fount of love can produce 
the miracle of life. But what is the miracle of life ? It is the 
interpretation of dull fact into bright sense, the transformation of 
barren metal into gold, the ray of sunshine through the poor window, 
the picking up of the despised piece of creation whether human 
being, animal, flower, or thing, and putting it where it gives glory to 
God.* 

4. No doubt there is praise and praise. And the test which 
will enable us to distinguish between a flatterer and an encburager, 
between just appreciation and excessive and hurtful praise, is not 
one that can easily be expressed in words. It lies partly in the 
character of the speaker. An honest, sincere, and hearty friend, 
who is simply speaking the truth in love, may generally be trusted, 
even though we know well enough that our friends often think 
too highly of us. On the other hand, there is an untoward race 
of people who are afflicted with, a positive disease of smooth- 
speaking, people who seem to be always bidding for intimacy and 
affection — a craving which is a token of self-indulgence rather 
than of love. The test, however, lies partly in the hearer. There 
are some who can not only stand praise, but who axe better for it. 
It braces them for fresh endeavour, and inspires them to be 
worthy of the good opinion with which their friends have 
honoured them. Others are so vain, so silly, so unused to 
self-examination, that praise intoxicates them. For want 
of independent self-examination many a pleasant character has 

^ J. G. Lockhart^, iftfwoirs ^ Life of Sir Waiter Seo^, Bart^ ii, 192. 

® Stephan Graham, Bruetofthe Id&xZ^ 340. 
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been disfigured and destroyed in this way, through its very 
virtues. 

J. M. Barrie has said, “ The praise that comes of love does 
not make us vain, hut humble rather.” In a magazine recently I 
saw a distinction drawn between what were called “ plus ” and 
“ minus " people. Did you ever think that there are people 
whose most fitting symbol is a “ minus ” sign ? They never add 
to your happiness or your hopes or your faith either in your 
self or anybody else. Bather they take away from these. When 
they leave your company, you feel that you are somehow poorer 
than you were in your own esteem, and in your belief in others. 
These are the “ minus ” people. But there are others, thank God, 
of a different sort. They never come to us but they add to our 
store of all the best things far beyond their thoi:^ht or intention. 
They believe in us, and so help us to do better. They draw out 
the best side of us, and sometimes that side surprises even 
ourselves. They radiate courage and hope and faith. Their 
praise humbles us, yet leaves us tingling with desire to be more 
worthy of it. I ask you. Is it not better to be “plus" than 
“ minus ” ? ^ 

Letters constantly came to him, telling him — ^it almost 
seems in exaggerated strain — ^how much he had done. These 
letters were to him like the staying up of Moses’s arms when 
he engaged in prayer. A friend recalls his words: “Do not be 
chary of appreciation. Hearts are unconsciously hungry for it. 
There is little danger, especially with us in this cold New England 
region, that appreciation shall be given too abundantly.” » 


II. 


Trustfulness. 

The Eev. W. A. Crokat, one of Bishop John Wordsworth’s 
chaplains, writes of him: “One of the things that the 

deepest impression at the timer was his absolute trust in a man 
when he once accepted him into his confidence. It was such as 
would make any man ashamed even to seem to come short of it. 
Trust in money matters, and trust in confidential matters whexe 

^ A. Alexander, Tht Q-lory m ths Ch-ey^ 76. 

2 A, V. G. Allen, PhUliys Brooks, 578. ' 
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others were concerned, seemed at times almost greater than they 
ought to be. But it arose so evidently from the simple goodness 
of the Bishop's heart; his sense of the greatness of the work 
entrusted to himself was so real, and his wish that others younger 
than himself should take their full share in their more limited 
sphere was so strong, that one’s own ideals of work were uncon- 
sciously raised to a higher level” ^ 

1. Such trustfulness is the mark not only of a good but also of 
a great man. It is the secret of secrets in the successful career of 
Lord Eoberts of Kandahar. One memorable instance of it may 
be quoted from his autobiography. Who can tell what troubles 
it prevented, even what disasters it averted, in the years to come ? 
It is very probable for one thing that the history of the Mutiny 
would have been different had Eoberts pursued a different policy 
at this time. 

** Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during 
this, the last year of Lord Dufferin's Yiceroyalty, I think the 
scheme for utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary 
force for the service of the Empire, was the most important both 
from a political and military point of view. The idea was, in the 
first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I was a 
member of that committee, but at that time I, in common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a 
high state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States ; 
the excellent work, however, done by the Native Contingent I had 
with me in Kuram, and the genuine desire of all ranks to be 
allowed to serve side .by side with our own soldiers, together with 
the unmistakable spirit of loyalty displayed by Native Eulers 
when war with Eussia was imminent in 1885, convinced me 
that the time had arrived for us to prove to the people of 
India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni- 
tion of the fact that their concern in the defence of the Empire 
was at least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to 
take their part in strengthening our rule and in keeping out all 
intruders.” ® 

^ E. W, Watson, Life (f Sishop John Wordsworth, 1S4. 

^ Lord Bolberts, Forty ^One Tea/rs i/m Indict, 523. 
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^ “ To the best of my belief, therefore, I was the first Euro- 
pean who had ever been seen in the Vizeeree Thull ; yet my full 
confidence in the honour of Swahn Khan, who undertook to guide 
me, may be gathered from the circumstance that I took with me 
only five-and-twenty horsemen, and those at his request, in case 
of any casual opposition from tribes over whom the Vizeeree had 
no controL I pause upon this apparently trifiing incident, for no 
foolish vanity of my owm, but for the benefit of others ; for hoping, 
as I earnestly do, that many a young soldier glancing over these 
pages will gather heart and encouragement for the stormy lot 
before him, I desire above all things to put into his hand the 
staff of confidence in his fellow-man. 

Candid, and generous, and just, 

Boys care but little whom they trust — 

An error soon corrected; 

For who but learns in riper years. 

That man, when smoothest he appears, 

Is most to be suspected h 

is a verse very pointed and clever, hut quite unworthy of ‘ The 
Ode to Friendship,^ ai;id inculcating a creed which would make a 
sharper or a monk of whoever should adopt it. The man who 
cannot trust others is, by his own showing, untrustworthy himself. 
Suspicious of all, depending on himself for everything, from the 
conception to the deed, the ground-plan to the chimney-pot, he 
will fail for want of the heads of Hydra and the hands of Briareus. 
If there is any lesson that I have learnt from life, it is that human 
nature, black or white, is better than we think it; and he who 
reads these pages to a close will see how much faith I have had 
occasion to place in the rudest and wildest of their species, how 
nobly it was deserved, and how useless I should have been with- 
out it." ^ 

2. Does trust in one’s fellow-men pay ? It does not always 
win, certainly. We may find ourselves the victims of misplaced 
confidence. But if we have kept within us a living soul and a 
healthy mind, it will be better worth our while to have failed than 
to have lost these in our so-called success. ‘‘ There is a spring of 
year-long blessedness in the very nature of faith itself. The 
most ‘brilliant and unshadowed life that can be lived under the 
sun, if it lack trust, has a scathing ans.thema in it.” So says a 

^ H. B. Edwardes, A Tear on the Pimjah TronMer, quoted 137 Buskin, Works* 
xxxi. 411. 
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wise and good writer of our times, and he says the truth. Those 
who are always protecting themselves by low views of human 
nature forget that there is nothing so dangerous as to sink into a 
miserably minded man who disbelieves in the world he has to live 
in, and distrusts the men he has to deal with. This is to escape 
the risk of battle only to fall into the certainty of disease; 
it is to choose to be' a spiritual neurotic rather than a wounded 
soldier. 

(1) It is sometimes the best policy, 

^ I have mentioned S&dik Mahommed Khan. He was a 
servant of the Maharajah, appointed to do duty with the N^zim 
of Moolt§.n, and, when the rebellion broke out, was drawing pay 
from both. , , . Moolraj expected him to side with him, but, 
though unable to escape, on account of his house and family, he 
refused to set his seal to the oath of rebellion on the KorS^n, and 
the very day that I arrived before MooMn, SS.dik and his father 
took their hawks on their wrists, and, under pretence of hunting, 
issued forth from the city and joined me. It is an incident 
illustrative of those strange uncertain times that, two days after- 
wards, he was my faithful henchman at SuddoosSm, and, being 
well mounted, was often the only man by my side. 

Had he been a traitor, he might have killed me at any 
moment. But I heard his story, believed it, trusted him, and was 
rewarded by invaluable service throughout the rest of the 
rebellion. 

Yet it was as hard to trust in those days as it was neces- 
sary. 

The very moment before this battle of SuddoosS^m I was 
dipping my head into a pail of water, preparatory to putting on a 
thick turban, so as to keep my brains cool as long as possible in 
the sun, when S&dik Mahommed^s own uncle insisted on speaking 
to me. 

Lifting my dripping head out of the pail, I listened to the 
old man's solemn warnings to be on my guard ; " for,” said he, “all 
these men, like my nephew, who have come over from the enemy 
are here by Moolraj 's orders and consent. You are drawn into a 
trap. Half your soldiers are friends, and half are foes, and, like 
rice and split peas, they are all mixed up in on^ dish. If there is 
not some treachery in this day's fight, my name is not Sfirbulund 
Khan I ” 

The idea was not pleasant, and I soused my head under water 
again, desperately; but soon came up, wrung out the water, 
clapped a turban over my wet hair, and thanked the old gentleman 
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for his inforraation, which was too late to be useful, mounted my 
horse, and — never found out any of the traitors from that day to 
this 1 ^ 


(2) Even if not always best as a matter of policy, it is right 
to take the highest view of things. And when we come to 
consider the actual risks, even as regards outward success, we find 
them not so great as they appeared. Between man and man 
there are two ways of dealing. Every man has both good and 
evil in him, and the question for all who would infl.uence the 
conduct of others is which of these two they shall take to be 
the real truth of the man's character, which represents most 
accurately his real self. It is a question of leverage. Are we 
to appeal for leverage to a man's worst or to his best ? Those 
who take the former course try to get him upward into right 
conduct by suspicious watchfulness, by bullying and threaten- 
ing him into goodness, by hard and cold commandments. To 
do this is to appeal to th^ worst that is in him, to his fear 
and cowardice and subserviency. It may succeed. In some 
desperate cases it may be the only way. But in the vast 
majority of cases it is the wrong way, and it will fail to 
produce anything but a mechanical and slavish charactei*. On 
such .terms no man will ever do his best. To do his best a man 
needs to be trusted. 

Every one desires, deep down in his soul, to be good and true. 
We do, in the hearts of us, love the best things best. Until you 
remember that, and count upon it for leverage, you will never get 
any one to put spirit and enthusiasm into his work. As a rule 
people will do pretty much what they feel is expected of them. 
He who is thoroughly discouraged, who sees his work going down 
the stream, and feels that nobody sees any good in him, will never 
be anything better than a failure and a disappointment. But set 
tasks for such a man, within his range. J udge liim competent, 
and let him find to his surprise that somebody believes in him, 
and he will be a new 'Creature. Every man is shy about his best 
self. Often that best is bxiried deep below the fragments' of 
broken attempts at manhood. He hardly dares to take his best 
self seriously. He will not speak about his most worthy things. 

^ Life <md Letters of MaooT^Qen&rotL Bw Merlmrt JLdwwrdes^ i. 
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Those who trust him do him the incalculable service of impressing 
upon him the reality of his best. Let him but grasp that fact, 
and there is nothing too high to hope for him. 

Now, in our dealings with our fellow-men which is the better 
working hypothesis : to assume with David, in his haste, that all 
men are liars, or to prefer to believe that on the whole all men 
are not liars ? Which will best serve to redeem the fallen, and 
steady the tempted, and inspire the timid ? aive your brother 
man your confidence. Provoke him to love and to good works by 
the good which you look to see in him, And you that are fathers 
and mothers ennoble the child whom you are training by appeal- 
ing to that which is noble in him. Amid all his faults ahd 
waywardness, strive to love him with an unextinguishable hope 
and trust. 

^ In those early days J ex’ry McAuley set an inestimable value 
upon every token of trust in him. He had been so long hunted 
and dogged and accustomed to the thought that he was an outcast 
and outlaw’ whom nobody would trust out of sight with the value 
of a cent, that it was a new and sweet experience to him to he 
trusted. What a moral invigorator a little timely confidence and 
reliance on his honour was to him, and may be to others in like 
circumstances,^ as illustrated in one or two incidents, was often 
referred to in his public testimoni^. He used to say, after 
telling what a miserable wretch, and moral and physical wreck 
he was before Jesus picked him up, ‘‘Just look at me now 
[holding open his coat and making a comical gesture of looking 
himself over], I have everything a man could wear. I have 
plenty to eat, a good home and good clothes, and I am respected 
and trusted. Think of Jerry McAuley, the biggest bum that used 
to hang out around this ward, turned into a respectable citizen. 
Why, a few years ago, if a man with five dollars in his pocket 
met me coming down the street, he^d cross over on the other side, 
and lucky for him too ; but now I go down town, walk into a big 
banking-house, take an armchair, put up one leg over the other, 
and talk vMk the loss as big as life ; and they don’t set any 
detective to watch me either, or send for a policeman to run me 
out. This is what J esus has done for me- — ^made a man of me ; 
and He will do it for you too if you will let Him.” ^ 

^ Sir George Henschel tells a story of Mr. Harry Brewster, 
an American artist, who made his home in Paris and in Rome, 


J- E. M, Offord, Jerrp McAvZcy^ 
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‘‘ He was both philosopher and poet, and not onlj was both but 
lived both.” This is the story : 

“In the large households of Italy, particularly, I think, in 
Rome, it is not unusual for a family to have a major-domo, that is 
to say, a sort of superior cook-housekeeper who, besides his salary, 
gets a certain sum per month to ‘ run the house * on. Brewster^s 
establishment in that splendid old 'Palazzo Antici Mattel" in 
Rome was founded on that system. His was the good luck of 
having a major-domo who not only gave him every satisfaction as 
such, but whom he also esteemed as a man, and who, in his turn, 
seemed greatly and almost affectionately attached to his master. 
It was therefore a great shock to Brewster when one day, in 
examining the books which were brought to him at regular 
intervals for that purpose, he seemed to detect some irregularities 
in the keeping of the accounts. At first he ascribed it to a 
probable oversight on his own part, and, loath to believe in the 
possibility of dishonesty on that of the trusted servant, waited for 
the next occasion, and again the next, until, alas, he could no 
longer reject the proofs in his hands. There was no doubt the 
man had' for some time past deliberately and systematically 
deceived and robbed him. Having grown to be sincerely fond of 
the man, the discovery caused Brewster pain amounting to a real 
grief. This he carried about with him for several days, unable to 
decide on the course that would appear the best to be taken in a 
matter which affected him very deeply. At last his mind was 
made up. Seated before the writing-table in his study, the proofs 
of the man’s guilt spread before Mm, he rang the bell and asked 
for the major-domo to be sent to him. * The man entered, visibly 
turning pale at the sight of his master’s serious face, and evidently 
divining the reason for this unwonted summons. There was an 
ominous silence in the lofty room as the two men faced each 
other, until Brewster broke it by quietly telling his servant how 
great a grief it was to him to have found that for some months 
past he had been cheated by him .. . . that he could only 
assume the salary he had been paying him had been insufficient, 
and that from that day on he would double it. . . .♦ That 
was all. Doubtless a risky thing to do; one which might, 
in nine cases out of ten, have proved an utter failure. But 
Brewster knew the sort of nature he had to deal with. There 
were no words of response from the servant. Prostrating himself 
before his master and kissing his hands, he silently sobbed until 
Brewster bade him get up. The man then left the room as one in 
a daze — ^not only a better, but a good man for the rest of his 

O. Hensokel, <mA UeTnoriea u SSI. 
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(3) It is God’s way. The policy of God has been to save men 
by trusting them. His method of salvation has been to commit 
to the unworthy an incomparable gift and a great task — the gift 
of Christ and the task of Life. And, after all is said, surely God 
knows best, and He has chosen to take this risk. How long will 
it be till we learn that the foolishness of God is wiser than men ? 
‘‘ The Eternal also is wise,” to quote with a difference a famous 
passage, you and I are not the only wise ones.” 

But the policy of God may be judged by its own history. 
Looking down the long vista of the past, the eye falls upon the 
Cross of J esus Christ, standing erect above the wreckage of two 
thousand years. Why is the Cross, that symbol of apparent 
failure, still conspicuous, while most of the successes which took 
the eyes of men are forgotten ? Christ was God’s great trust to 
man, the paramount act of confidence, and the Cross, is the 
frightful monument of man’s broken faith. Yet that supreme 
betrayal has awakened the world’s conscience, and brought back 
the noblest spirits of all those two thousand years in shame and 
penitence to the feet of the Crucified. That Cross has settled for 
ever the question of the wisdom of God’s policy of trust in man. 
It was the supreme trust and the supreme betrayal, and round it 
are gathered an innumerable company of men whom it has made 
trustworthy. . 

Because of Thy strong faith, I. kept the track 
Whose sharp-set stones my strength had wellnigh spent; 

I could not meet Thy eyes if I turned back: 

So on I went. 

Because Thou wouldst not yield belief in me. 

The threatening crags that rose my way to bar 
I conquered inch by crumbling inch — to see 

The goal afar. 

And though I struggle toward it through hard years, 

Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet within, 

"You can,” unwavering my spirit hears: 

' And I shall win.^ 

(4) And it is the way of Christ. When He ate and drank 

^ W. T. A. Barber, The Morning ofZdfe, 31, 
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with publicans and sinners,” He saw the possibilities of goodness 
and of blessedness that lay beneath all the vice' and misery. He 
had His word of stem severity for the respectable, self-righteous 
Pharisee ; but you never find Christ railing bitterly or scornfully 
against mankind. For the fallen He had a heart to pity and a 
hand to help. His love detected the elements of goodness that 
lay smouldering in the ashes. They tell us that “ love is blind ” ; 
but be sure that hatred or even indifterence is far blinder. Love 
may sometimes be blind to faults, but it has a quick eye for 
excellences. It has a quick eye, too, for the possibilities of 
character, for the ideal that lies within the actual, for the perfect 
statue that may yet be chiselled out of the marble. You cannot 
see the lest that is in any man or woman until you look through 
the eyes of love. And therefore, if at any time we begin to feel 
the chill of the cynical mood creeping over us, let us place 
ourselves anew by the side of Christ, and try to feel a little of 
what He feels as He looks down on our weak, stru^ling, tempted, 
sorrowing humanity. 

Carlyle was in gloomy humour and finding fault with 
everything, therefore Sterling defended with equal universality. 
At last Carlyle shook his head' and pronounced, “Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion.” Sterling was reminded of a poem 
which Goethe has translated, which introduces the carcase of a 
dead dog, which one after another approaches, expressing disgust 
at the smell, the appearance, etc.; at last Christ passes, looks on 
it, and says, “ What beautiful white teeth it has ! ” ^ 

^ Caroline Focc- Jler Journals <md Letters^ i. 322 , 
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The Range of Faith. 


1. There are a few words in the English language which are 
associated chiefly with God and the things of God. One of these 
words is “faith.” But unlike such words as, say, “grace” and 
“ salvation,” “ faith ” has also a purely human meaning and use. 
And this serves to remind us that, when they entered the New 
Testament, all such terms were terms of common life. The early 
Christian writers did not use theological language. To have 
done so would have entirely defeated their object. They used 
language which lecame theological, partly because they used 
it, partly because it so well expressed the ideas they had to 
convey. 

TJ The reading of most of the Epistles in the New Testament 
is a difi&cult task for young students. The subjects with which 
they deal are to a great extent abstract — ^things of the mind. 
Words such as justification, grace, glory, and even faith, convey 
no very clear idea to a beginner. A proper name or a bit of 
narrative is welcomed as a relief. 

This is very natural. ' The real value of the Epistles can only 
emerge when more of life has been experienced ; and yet it ought 
to be interesting at any period of life to know what were the 
thoughts of such men as Peter, Paul, and J ohn about the meaning 
of the facts which they spent their lives in telling to men all over 
their world. We shall be more apt to realize the living interest 
of the Epistles if we recollect that the men who wrote them were 
not trained from, an early age to use a certain kind of language, 
but were for the most part making for themselves the vocabulary 
which they used. 

" The abstract words of which I spoke — grace, justification, and 
the rest — were not, as now, smooth stones from the brook, worn 
down by constant attrition, but were rather blocks freshly hewn 
from the quarry. . By their first readers these letters were most 
6 
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anxiously looked for; every word was of importance; and they 
would determine the line of action and mould the daily life of a 
whole community. Moreover, on these documents, next to the 
reports of our Lord’s own life and teaching, the foundation of ^ the 
whole enormous structure of Christian theology has been raised. 
They have ruled the lines along which millions of Christian li-^ 
have moved. The Gospels are the most important hooks in the 
world, and the Epistles are only less important than the_ Gospels. 
“ Une espdrance immense a traversd la terre.” The Epistles axe 
among the first books written to show what effect this hope ought 
to have upon the lives of ordinary men and women. _ 

A beginner may perhaps have some notion of this : but I am 
sure that it will be good for him to remind himself of it, and to 
insist upon attaching some definite meaning to the words he reads. 
It is not to be expected that he will get as much out of them at 
an early stage of his career as will come in after years ; but at 
least, in setting out upon the study of these writings, he should 
start with the conviction that the writer whose work he is to read 
had a very clear idea of what he meant j that his words were 
addressed to simple people; that the meaning of thm can he 
attained in a measure by the simple as weU as by the clever of 
our own days ; and that it is well worth attaining.^ 

2. Not only has faith a htman meaning and use. “Almost 
every forward step in the progress of life conld be formulated as 
an act of faith— an act not warranted by knowledge— on the part 
of the pioneer who first made it. There was little, for example, in 
all that the wisest fish could kuow, to justify the belief that there 
was more scope for existence on the earth than in the water, or to 
show that persistent endeavours to live on land would issue in 
the transformation of his swim-bladder into lungs. And before a 
bird had cleaved the air there was surely Kttle, in all that the 
most daring of saurian speculators could see or surmise concerning 
that untrodden element, to warrant him in risking his neck in order 
to satisfy his longing to soar ; although, when he <hd toy, his fore- 
limbs were transformed to wings at length, and his dim prevision 
of a bird became incarnate in himself. So put^ these instances 
will seem largely fanciful, I am weU aware — too Lamarckian even 
for Lamarck. Still they serve to brii^ out the one fact, namely, that 
when we regard the development of living forms as a continuous 
whole, we are forced to recognize, as immanent and operative 

1 M. R. James, SecmA Peter mA JyAe (Cambridge 6zee^ 
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throughout it, a soi’t of unscientific trustfulness, that from the 
very first seems to have been engrained in ail living things. This 
trustfulness — might I say ? — is comparable to the faith of Abraham, 
who, ‘ when he was called to go out into a place which he should 
after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.’ UTo doubt with perfect knowledge all 
this would be otherwise ; but the point is that with limited know- 
ledge such as ours there is always ‘ room for faith,’ and always 
need for it: here the maxim holds, ‘ifothing venture nothing 
have.’ We trust and try first, not understanding till afterwards : 
our attitude in short is not unlike that of Anselm’s famous Credo 
ut intelligam” ^ 

“ It is in unconscious obedience to law not bound by physical 
dimensions that all life works. This obedience is not of under- 
standing, but of faith. How else •'do the daisy’s petals close at 
night, or when the shadow of the rain-cloud threatens? How 
have the long white florets of its aureole learned their gift of 
service, whereby, in renouncing their privilege to carry anthers 
and pollen for the perfecting of their seeds, they have gained power 
of service to become manifest in increase of beauty ? How 'has the 
daisy’s cousin, the blue cornflower, learned an even greater service- 
ableness and beauty in her blue outer florets ? These are quite 
sterile, but give the conspicuous beauty to the flower, rather than 
the lilac-hued central florets which are creationally perfect. The 
large blue trumpets proclaim the inherent dignity of service ; and 
the surrender of personal privilege to make such service possible 
shines forth in beauty. The pot of very precious ointment is 
quite ordinary property to the lilies of the field, which, especially 
in so far as they do not toil and spin, eclipse in beauty the laboured 
self-conscious art of us Solomons. They also serve who only stand 
and wait, and they know not how the light within shines from 
their blind faces. The faith of the daisy and the cornflower 
and the wild, guelder-rose is the faith of the Woman with the 
precioua ointment. Such faith and its beauty are alike unself- 
conscious ; but they are the very means of surviving the disaster 
which , comes to a morality built upon utility and commerce and 
prudence. 

Or how does the lark know with the first breath of spring 
^ James Ward^ The JUcUm of 415, 
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that he need no longer fear, but may rise into the empyrean and 
Bcsatter his praise over the sleepy earth ? What profits it him, 
beyond hie new xmderstanding of the faith which kept him alive 
through his tragic migrations ? Row he can lavish the wealth of 
song, now he can sacrifice his physical strength fearlessly before 
his Maker ! For has he not found love again and the service of 
his mate, and the sharing with her of hope ? It is aU faith; and 
a faith that must be glorified in prodigal song, despite the cost 
and the disappointments of wintry spring. Wkat is it inspires 
the missel-thrush, as he swings on the leafless apple-tree, thrusting 
his open beak into the teeth of the sleet-laden north-east wind, 
and carols of the coming spring with all his mirth ? 

‘Love again, song again, nest again, young again,’ 

Never a prophet sp crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 

See, there is hardly a daisy.” ^ 

3. To return to faith in human life. We use freely and constantly 
such expressions as faith in a principle, faith in an enterprise, 
faith in a remedy, faith in a person — ^in a teacher, perhaps, or 
leader, or doctor, or lawyer, or friend. With equal naturalness 
we use the word “faith” with reference to a guide of our bodies 
up a difficult mountain, or through a dangerous illness, and to a 
guide of our minds through their problems on the way to a. satisfy- 
ing answer. To the word “faith” so used one dominant notion 
always attaches, namely, confidence, reliance, trust. 

Men could have no business dealings with one another without 
an element of mutual trust and confidence. Before we approach 
our fellow-man at all we must trust him in some measura You 
believe that the man with whom you are about to open an account 
is, in the first place, a real man ; even if you have never seen bim^ 
you believe that he exists, indeed you must believe that he exists, 
or you would not trouble to write to him. And, in the second 
place, you believe that he is, or at least may be, ready to open 
business relations with you ; on the mere chance of this you are 
prepared to go to considerable trouble and expense beforehand ; 
if you thought there was no such chance, you would never dream 
of incurring trouble in vain. It is still more so in offering yopr 
^ G. Macdonald, Cfhil^z 244. 
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friendship to any one. Every such relation is built on a firm, deep 
foundation of mutual trust and confidence. 

It is the glory of friendship and of love that they make large 
drafts on the bank of faith, which are drawn willingly and gladly, 
and which are as gladly honoured and returned. We feel, indeed, 
that the chief benefit of human friendship is the fact that it gives 
faith in one another so large and perpetual an exercise. It is my 
joy that my friend trusts me implicitly, ventures his credit on my 
faithfulness, my devotion, my willingness to help him in any 
possible way, that I do the same by him. Nay, even more than 
this : we value friendship chiefly because it is so stimulative of a 
further faith that enriches the soul, and quickens its noblest 
qualities into life and vigour. 

^ Who can fail to see the value even of natural faith if, as 
Professor Herzog says, “ All personal relations in human life rest 
on faith. I can respect no one unless I believe him possessed of 
some excellencies of nature and character. I can love no one 
unless I believe him possessed of some afl&nity to me, naturally in 
the blood, or spiritually in the mind. In human life faith is the 
connecting link between man and man. Thereby it becomes the 
latent source from which all individual development springs,- 
mental and spiritual. Man- was made for faith, and it is faith 
that makes the man. He who has lost his power of faith, his 
faculty of belief, is dead. But in no respect is this more true 
than in man's relation to God.” ^ 


I. 

In Daily Life. 

All human relationships are founded upon trust. It is the 
first power that helps men to rise above barbarism, and it is the 
basis and groundwork of the latest and most finished civiliza- 
tion. It is equally indispensable in all departments of life, and 
it is equally universal in all relations between men. The child 
from his earliest years trusts his father and his mother; and as 
soon as he can think at all, as soon as the beginnings appear of 
any of those powers and feelings which distinguish us from beasts, 
so soon does the parent also begin to trust the child. Trust is 

1 H. W. Webl)-Peploe, w 1890, p, 2Ut 
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the basis of all trade, beyond the most barbarous form of barter. 
It is the pillar of all free government, of all law, of all liberty : 
for what, without the trust of the people, is the statesman, or the 
judge, or the representative ? It is the very life of friendship ; 
without confidence the lowest form of human love is not worthy 
of so sacred a name. 

^ A child is told by his parents to be careful and tidy ; he is 
threatened with punishment if he is not so ; he is promised some 
little reward if he is. The parents are not present ; the punish- 
ment and the reward are not actually before the eyes of the child, 
while the temptation is ; that is to say, he feels that it is a trouble 
to put his things together, and that at the very moment when he 
sees something which he wishes to be doing immediately. Now, 
if he thinks more of the future reward and punishment than of 
the present trouble and pleasure ; if he cares more for his parents, 
whom he may not see for an hour or two, than for the plaything 
which lies before his eyes; if he accordingly puts his things 
together, and is careful and tidy, then this child has, after his 
humble measure, acted by faith ; he has gained some experience 
of that principle which, if he is a follower of Jesus, must be the 
guide of his life till that hour when all earthly things shall pass away.^ 


1. We all believe in the stability of the outward world, and 
walk by that faith. We all go to bed at night, and fall asleep— 
which is just like dying — believing that we shall wake in the 
morning, and that there will be a morning to wake in. We 
expect to find our house and furniture and family to-morrow just 
as they were to-day. We shall sit down to breakfast to-morrow 
believing that it will feed us and not poison us. We shall go to 
our business expecting to find people to deal with, and work to do, 
as we found them yesterday. We all repose, in perfect security, 
on this firm faith in the stability of the universe. We walk by 
it, live by it, are saved by it. 

^ What a vast interval there is between that knowledge of the 
laws of Nature, of their principles, connexion, and operation, 
towards which Science is gradually ascending, and that' simple 
confident unquestioning fa:^th in the laws of Nature, which is 
necessary to the very subsistence of man as man. Think for a 
moment how much faith is implied in the labours of the husband- 
man, How many causes must work together, in order that 
* T. 4niold, Sermons, ii. % 
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his desire may be accomplished ! He must have an undoubting 
assurance that, according to the covenant made with Noah, “ seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” In this assurance he plies his 
daily task, plodding on cheerfully through many difficulties 
and discouragements, confident that, after moons have waxed and 
waned, the seed he sows will spring up, and will fill the golden 
ear, and be reaped in the jojrful harvesti, and be stowed in the 
foodful garner, and that men and women and children will receive 
the sustenance of their life from it. Such power has a living 
practical faith in the laws of Nature. Its effect, even in this one 
mode of its manifestation, has been that the chief part of the earth 
has been constrained to bring forth food for the use of man, and 
that millions upon millions of human beings have been fed for 
hundreds of generations. And surely our faith in the certainty 
and stability of the laws of the spiritual world ought to be no less 
strong — nay, far stronger. For while Nature and her laws may 
be changed as a vesture — being nothing more than the vesture 
wherein God, in this nook of time and space, is pleased to array 
His will — the laws of the spiritual world can never change or fail. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away; but not one jot or tittle of 
them. On them therefore we should relj*', never doubting that, 
when we go forth to sow our seed of whatsoever kind in God’s 
spiritual field. He will bless our labours with His increase, and in 
His own good time will make the seed spring up and will ripen it 
for His heavenly harvest.^ 

There is no unbelief; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 

He trusts in God. 

Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 

Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by, 

■ Trusts the Most ^High. 

Whoever sees, ’neath field of winter snow, 

The silent harvest of the future grow, 

God’s power must know. 

Whoever lies down on his cpuch to sleep. 

Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 

Knows God will keep. 

y. 0, Hare, the Victory of Fa/UK, 11% 
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Whoever says, To-morrow, The TJnknown, 

The Future, trusts that power alone, 

He dares disown. 

There is no unbelief; 

And day by day and night, unconsciously, 

The heart lives by that faith the lips deny, 

God knoweth why.^ 

2. As we pass from what is visible — the forces of the material 
world — to what is invisible — purpose and love and character — 
faith comes by her own, and is the indispensable guide of life. 
There are, no doubt, in the workings of societies, especially such 
workings as come into the field of political economy, some 
uniformities which are almost as much to be trusted as those of 
the physical world. Gresham's law that, when puref ,and more 
debased coins circulate together in a country, the worse will have 
a tendency to driv'te the better out of circulation, acts almost with 
the regularity of a law of nature. But when it is a question of 
individuals and of private conduct, experience loses its cogency, 
since we never know with scientific certainty what course of action 
any man or woman will take. And then we have to trust to 
faith. 

(1) How little of the knowledge which we possess rests on 
evidence which we have personally or scientifically investigated ; 
how much depends on the testimony of others. How few (if any) 
of the acts which we perform do nob involve dependence. Suppose 
I post a letter, I commit it to agencies and arrangements which 
are to me invisible, of many of which I know nothing, and over 
which I have no controL My confidence that the letter will 
reach its destination can be described as nothing else than an act 
of faith. So it is with all transactions relating to the unseen, the 
distant, and the future, that is, with all that lies beyond my direct 
and immediate experience. Yet, while thus trusting to the good 
faith of others, and the arrangements of society, have I not the 
best and most rational grounds for so acting ? Here is a case of 
the simplest order, which shows that whatever faith is, it is not 
necessarily an acting without sufficient grounds, or in opposition 
to reason. 


^ JJdw^rd Bolwfr Lytton* 
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®[f After all, what do we know without trusting others ? We 
know that we are in a certain state of health, in a certain place, 
have been alive for a certain number of years, have certain 
principles and likings, have certain persons around us, and perhaps 
have in our lives travelled to certain places at a distance. But 
what do we know more? Are there not towns (we will say) 
within fifty or sixty miles of us which we have never seen, and 
which, nevertheless, we fully believe to be as we have heard them 
described ? To extend our view ; — ^we know that land stretches 
in every direction of us, a certain number of miles, and then there 
is sea on all sides ; that we are in an island. But who has seen 
the land all around, and has proved for himself that the fact is so ? 
What, then, convinces us of it ? The report of others — this trust, 
this feith in testimony which when religion is concerned, 
then, and only then, the proud and sinful would fain call 
irrational.^ 

(2) What, then, is it we do when we put faith in a fellow- 
creature ? Is it not this — that we accept him as he offers himself 
to us, and act accordingly ? Thus, a teacher of any science puts 
himself forward as an adept in his particular department; and 
those who wish to acquire that science, if they believe in him, 
wait on his prelections and accept with confidence the information 
he conveys. 

^ Faith is the one thing that can establish on any firm 
foundation, or endow with any beauty and nobility, the close 
relations between the teacher and the taught. If you who learn 
cannot have trust in the power, or at least the sincere endeavour, 
of us who teach, to find out the truth and to show it you, to 
cherish the good and repress the bad in you, to do you instant 
and full justice, and to guide you right, then you know that a 
school is a mockery and an abomination, and all our rules will 
only make confusion worse confounded. And on the other hand, 
if we cannot put trust in you, trust that yoU will strive after that 
steady energy without which no manliness can be, trust that you 
will be honest in ydur dealings and truthful in your words, trust 
also that you will try to be helpful to each other, to be jealous of 
the ancient honour of this place, and to leave your society better 
than you found it; if this trust, with due allowance made, of 
course, for weaknesses and failing and temptation, cannot find 
some reality to rest upon, cannot be better than a vision or a 
dream, then all our traditions and pride in our school and daily 

^ H, J^wrocfMl md Flam i. 194* 
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boasts are all as nothing, and it were better for us that we had 
never been brought together here.^ 

3. Our faith in any of our friends or colleagues is based upon 
our experience of his past behaviour, or on our reading of his 
-character. It goes, however, beyond the experience, for if we 
trusted people only in matters in which we had known them to 
take the right course, we could not live an ordinary human life. 

We constantly believe and act upon impressions which we 
could not put into words without seeming ridiculous, and which 
we could not ignore without being irrational. The merchant, or 
captain, knows well that one course is better than another, but he 
would often be sadly puzzled to justify his opinion by anything 
but the favourable result. Such action and judgment partake of 
the nature of instinct. They are the total outcome of our past 
experience ; and, although the reasoning element has almost 
entirely disappeared, they are, in general, far more trustworthy 
than our laboured calculations. The reasons for trusting or dis- 
trusting persons, also, are seldom susceptible of formulation ; and 
that, too, in cases where the greatest interests arfe ventured. This 
is especially the case with personal influence. An impression is 
made upon us, and we are stirred and moulded by something which 
we feel but cannot tell. In short, the great bulk of human belief 
and action rests upon grounds which admit of no satisfactory 
statement; yet we cannot disallow such grounds of belief and 
action without declaring life to be illogical and irrational. 

4, But if faith rests on past experience it is also a venture 
into the future. Without the venture there is no faith. There is 
a sphere in all our lives which seems to be under our direct 
control, but we soon discover that its range is very limited. We 
wander hither and thither in the exercise of our prerogative of 
freedom, but on every hand we soon touch the darkness, and reach 
the gloomy edge of an ocean where we need a pilot. Many things 
are put within easy reach of our eyes and hands, more perhaps 
are given unsolicited and without research ; but other things, 
often the divinest and of deepest consequence to us, are far oflf. 
They die behind concealing veils, and the way to them ils over 

1 Sidgwickj Sejiool i 
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dark, untrodden spaces, and across many a desolate bog and 
morass. If life were unprogressive, or limited in its scope, if it 
were a mere round of daily routine, a thinking of familiar thoughts, 
and a doing of ordinary things, this necessity for treading in the 
dark, and trusting where we cannot trace, would not exist. There 
would be no occasion for faith. But when we yield to an upward 
and onward impulse life becomes a good deal of a venture. 
When we attempt some entirely new thing, or even try to lift an 
old thing to a new pitch of excellence — then we walk by faith 
and not by sight. We enter many a struggle the issues of which 
are by no means obvious. We often gaze into darkness for a* light 
that will not shine, or that comes only in fitful and transitory 
gleams. We strike invisible barriers which refuse to yield, and 
plunge into bold ventures without seeing exactly where we are to 
emerge. 

^ hTot only do we reckon on the stability of the world and 
the continuity of its laws. We tend to believe that there is a 
more perfect order in the universe as a whole than that which 
has been in the past definitely discovered. The anticipations of 
nature and forecasts of human history depend on this kind of 
faith. Having found, for instance, that there are various ways in 
which progress has been brought about by human effort, we have 
a tendency to believe that we may advance to a kind of perfection 
of which we have no experience, that the diflB.culties with which 
we have to contend will be finally eliminated, that 

somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill 

Such a view may lead us in the end to a sublirSe optimism suOh 
as that which was held by Browning: — 

God's in His heaven; 

All's right with the world.^ 


II. 

In Science. 

1. Science and religion are by many supposed to be opposed, 
if not incompatible ; the scientific and the theological tempers are 
1 J. S, !Rtacke^ 2 ie, J^lemerUs of Cmstrudive Philosophy ^ 134, 
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considered to be poles apart. And yet deep down in the scientist's 
naind there is a profound element of belief or faith. When he 
approaches a scientific mystery, or sets about making a discovery 
in the realms of matter, or devotes himself to the perfecting of 
an invention, there is one thing he feels sure of beforehand — that 
there is such a thing as truth, and that it is accessible to him 
who goes about studying it in the right way. The universe, he 
feels, is a harmonious, self-consistent, rational order ; of this he 
never for a moment has any doubt; if he has any doubt it is 
about himself, and whether he is investigating its laws in the 
right way ; if he is, then he knows that at last he will arrive at 
the truth he is seeking. Now this is faith, and it is faith in its 
pures{ form as a postulate, it is something taken for granted as 
the basis of all inquiry, and without which no scientist would for 
a moment think of wasting his time in inquiring about anything. 

Fundamentally the advance of science and the advance of 
religion rest upon precisely the same basis, and that basis is faith. 
We cannot make the least advance in science until we have 
learned to Relieve — to believe certainly and without the smallest 
hesitation — in certain fundamental truths outside ourselves. 
That is why for so many centuries science made no real advance. 
It was not ignorance, or stupidity, or want of apparatus, that 
stood in the way ; it was want of faith. Men had not learned to 
believe devoutly in the stability, the orderliness, the reasonable^ 
ness, the unchangeableness, of nature and her laws. They 
thought that the forces which ruled in the outward universe were 
capricious, incalculable. They were so confused by the tangle of 
shifting phenomena in the midst of which they lived that they 
altogether failed to grasp the uniformity of law — certain and 
simple as it really is — which lies behind this tangle. It was/ai^A 
that saved science, it is faith by which science lives ; faith which 
is not, of course, identical with religious faith, but which is 
fundameiAal and closely akin to it. All science, like all religion, 
rests for ever upon certain assumptions which are absolutely 
incapable of proof, which are absolutely essential to progress. 

% By faith we believe in our personality and in the funda- 
mental deliverances of conscience ; by faith we believe in memory 
and its correspondences with our person^ity ; by faith we believe 
in a transcendence of thought, and in intelligenee without con- 
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sciousness; by faith we believe in the existence of an external 
world, and in the correspondence between its phenomena and the 
impression which they make upon our minds ; by faith we believe 
in the genera and species and the extension of growth to the 
whole universe; and some of those agnostics loudest in their 
scorn of faith receive on its authority doctrines which would 
strain to breaking the faith of the firmest believer. By what 
unparalleled acts of faith do men believe that matter contains the 
power and potency of things ; that the phenomena of the universe 
have their source and cause in an immaterial, uncreated, im- 
personal, and inscrutable force. But more wonderful still is the 
act of faith upon which rests the doctrine of the spontaneous 
generation of hie. At the present day it has been demonstrated, 
as far as demonstration is possible, that life comes only from life. 
The unqualified acceptance of this law would necessitate the 
acceptance of the doctrine of hfe by creative action. But this 
would be impossible to an advanced man of science, and so by an 
act of faith he declares that once upon a time the world was in a 
condition in which hfe originated de novo ; but that that condition 
speedily disappeared, and has never returned. Not only, then, 
has a tremendous act of faith been found when reqidred to get 
rid of a disagreeable doctrine, but the eternity and inviolability 
of a law of nature has been readily sacrificed for the same end. 
I have occasionally heard something of the economics of theo- 
logians, but what arp they to these ? ^ 

2. No fact is more familiar to the student of history than the 
long rivalry and conflict between science and religion. Yet it is 
not, prima facie, apparent either that this is a necessary or that 
it will be a permanent state of matters. On the contrary, one is 
impressed by the great number of interests, methods, and ideals 
which they have in common. Each of them ^ims at the discovery, 
the unification, and the orderly presentation of human knowledge. 
Each ultimately rests on faith, inasmuch as each is forced back 
upon convictions which are beyond the possibility of further 
analysis or proof. Every one asserts this of religion, but it is not 
always remembered that it is equally true of science. The reality 
of an eixternal world, the connexion of cause and effect, the 
reiliability of the inquirer’s powers of observation and reasoning, 
are fundamental elements in knowledge of the same, kind as the 
ultimate data of religion. Even the methods of their advance are 
^ Sir Andrew Clart, in CMmhVcngre^s Beport, 1890, p. 223. 
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common to the two, for although the deductive method is usually 
associated with religion, it is often used by science ; and all living 
religious faith is continually verifying and correcting its beliefs 
by experience, using just those methods of hypothesis and experi- 
ment which inductive science uses. Many ideals also — ideals of 
civilization, culture, and philanthropy — they hold in common, 
where either is properly understood. 

^ Science and religion are no more separate — far less opposed 
— than are the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. A man and 
an oak are extremely different. But go down to the lowest forms 
of animal and vegetable life, and you do not know which is which ; 
they are not yet differentiated. So it is with science and religion 
— fundamentally they are altogether alike, for the life and soul of 
each is faith ; and the essential note of faith is the consciousness 
of being able to rely upon a something outside ourselves which 
will not alter, will not deceive, will not mock us, will not leave us 
in the lurch. You may call this something outside ourselves 
which is reliable “the uniformity of nature,” or “the goodness 
of God.” To my mind there is no difference in what is meant. 
And the effect upon the soul of man is the same. He has got his 
feet upon the rock ; in science, or in religion, he can run and not 
be weary, he can walk and not faint.^ 


3. Before science can proceed to investigate a single question, 
she must make a number of pure acts of faith. She must make, 
for example, (1) an act of faith in the trustworthiness of human 
reason — Le. in its ability to lead the inquirer to true conclusions ; 
(2) an act of faith in the trustworthiness of human memory, for 
unless memory is trustworthy it is impossible either to amass 
facts or to construct a chain of arguments ; (3) an act of faith in 
the trustworthiness of the senses, for unless the senses can be 
trusted knowledge of the external world is impossible ; (4) an act 
of faith in a number of unprovable principles, generally summed 
up in the phrase “ the uniformity of nature.” AJl these proposi- 
tions are assented to by acts of faith of the most absolute kind. 
They are not only not proved by science, but never can be proved. 

Even so decided an agnostic as Professor -Huxley says : “ The 
ground of every one of our actions, and the validity of all our 
re^onings, rest upon tlu g!r6at act of faMh which la^s. us to take 
1 E. Wiuterbothariu, Sermomy 410, 
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the experience of the past as a safe guide in our dealings with the 
present and the future. From the nature of ratiocination [reason- 
ing], it is obvious that the axioms on which it is based cannot be 
proved by ratiocination.” And again : “ [The laws of Universal 
Causation and of the Uniformity of Nature] are neither self- 
evident, nor are they, strictly speaking, demonstrable. ... If 
there is anything in this world which I do firmly believe in, it is 
the universal validity of the law of causation ; but that univer- 
sali^jy cannot be proved by any amount of evidence, let alone that 
which comes to us through the senses.” 

^ Not many years ago it might with justice have been said 
that the attitude of some leaders of scientific thought was strongly 
antagonistic to acceptance of many of the miracles, more par- 
ticularly those which appeared to involve conflict with their 
preconceived ideas. But let us examine for a moment what 
should be the attitude of a scientific man to the apparent miracles 
of his own science. The position has been well stated by a 
former President of the American Chemical Society, as follows : — 
“He who would carry out successful scientific research must 
exercise belief, based on suitable evidence outside personal 
experience, otherwise known as faith. This will require no great 
mental effort on the part of the student of the physical sciences. 
He has to apply the very highest orders of faith to the funda- 
mental principles of these sciences. What is more, reliance on 
the dicta and data of investigators whose very names may be 
unknown to biun lies at the foundation of physical science, and« 
without this faith in authority the structure would faU to the 
ground ; not the blind faith of the Middle Ages, but a rational 
belief in^the concurrent testimony of individuals who have 
recorded the results of their experiments and whose observations 
and whose statements can be verified,” ^ 

4 As we look at the great men of science, we see that faith 
is the very breath of their lifa They Uliew that there is some 
great rational law which connects and explains what are now 
mere disjointed items of truth. Their ideas as to the nature of 
that law are crude and unsatisfactory at first. Their theory will 
not work; it does not explain things; the facts reject it; the 
tight-shat doors of truth do not fly open at their talisman. But 
they do not despair; their faith does not fail: they recast their 
* J* A. Harlcer, in SdemC' <md Beligion^ 90. 
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hypothesis, modify, alter, enrich it. Again and again they 
manipulate their blocks with a clearer and more luminous picture 
before them, until at last the stubborn facts group and relate 
themselves ; the ideal of the mind is realized before the eyes ; the 
magic formula which induces order has been pronounced, and 
faith has given birth to new knowledge. 

Darwin believed in the kinship and common origin of species 
now quite separate and distinct, and set himself to find the law 
of their derivation. If their parentage was the same, how is it 
that the members of the family diverge so widely in after-ages ? 
“ Variation through natural selection ” is the answer, the hypo- 
thesis of faith, which by vast and patient labour is shown to fit 
and explain the most alien and discordant facts. It was only by 
unconquerable faith In system and order, and in the ultimate 
connectedness of things, that the greatest discovery of our age 
was won.^ 

5. However much the truth may be overlooked, physical 
science is occupied with the invisible. It is the revelation of the 
invisible. That with which the student of nature deals is- not the 
phenomenon, the appearance, but the fact which he is led to 
infer from it. He constructs the universe with atoms which no 
eye has seen or ever can see, and we rejoice in the vision of 
unimagined order which is laid open to us. He detects the 
presence of movements of exquisite sensibility in the inorganic 
masses which seem to us to be dead matter, and we rejoice in the 
presence of a life immeasurably vaster than we had known. He 
carries backward the lessons which he reads to-day, and “the 
everlasting hills ” unfold a record of progress which enlarges and 
ennobles our conception of the Divine counsel and of the Divine 
working. He carries these forward, and in doing so He teaches 
us with solemn emphasis that the earthly order which we can 
trace and follow is a limited episode in the order of existence, of 
which the end can be fixed in the scale of years. By faith not by 
mght is, in a word, the phrase which must be written over the 
most splendid achievements of the physicist. 

T[ When Leverrier (and Adams in England) discovered the 
planet Neptune by pure calculation, he was able to predict the 
precise time and place in the heavens when this planet could be 
A. Chandler, in The Waith of Centuries^ 8. 
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seen. But as yet no eye had seen it. Up to this point;, no one 
would question that belief inHhe existence of Neptune was, even 
for the discoverer, an act of faith. But when the telescope was 
actually pointed to the heavens, and the new planet was identified in 
the very spot which had been indicated, faith was changed to sight.^ 

6. The demonstration of by far the greater part of scientific 
hypotheses consists simply in showing that the facts are un- 
intelligible upon any other assumption. No one ever saw an 
atom, and no one ever will. But the phenomena of matter are 
inexplicable except upon the atomic theory, and this fact is its 
only proof. No one ever saw the ether, but we cannot compre- 
hend heat and light without assuming it. To show this is to 
verify the theory. No one was present when the earth was fluid. 
We verify such an assumption only by showing that the present 
state of the earth is incomprehensible without it. The hypothesis 
of a spiritual author of nature is verified in the same way ; and 
if it can be shown that the physical universe ""is unintelligible 
without this assumption, and that from every side we are led 
down to this ultimate afiSrmation, then the hypothesis of an 
intelligent Creator has’ just the same kind of verification as the 
bulk of scientific theories have. 

If The assumption that all space, or all at least of which we 
have any cognizance, must be imagined to be completely filled 
with a supposed medium of which our senses give us no informa- 
tion, already makes, we might reasonably say, a severe demand on 
our credulity ; and indeed there are, or at least have been, minds' 
to which the demand appeared to be so great as to, cause the 
rejection of that theory of light. And when we provisionally 
assume the existence of an ether, and use it as a working 
hypothesis in our further investigations, we find ourselves obliged 
to admit properties of this supposed ether so utterly different 
from what we should have imagined beforehand, through our 
previous experience, that we are half staggered. . . . How the 
ether can at the same time behave as an elastic solid in resisting 
the gliding of one portion over another, and yet like a fluid in 
letting bodies freely pass through it, is a mystery which we do 
not understtod. Nevertheless, we are obliged to suppose that 
so it is.® 


^ J. Onr, Mtschlia%im, : Mis^csUori/ <md Critical 252r 

® Six George Stokes, Naima^ Theology, 20. 
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III. 

In Soctety. 

1. Society is founded on faith. This becomes clearer as 
civilization becomes more complex, and the mutual interactions 
of men more intricate, more potent in their influence. lUen 
depend on one another for kinds of conduct which cannot be 
regulated by law or controlled by courts of justice. Standards of 
honour are erected by common consent which become powerfol 
over the selfishness and greed and meanness of individual 
members of society. These often exercise a sway far beyond that 
of formal legislation. But it is evident that their fulfilment is 
secured by faith. In all business affairs men have to lean on one 
another for promptitude and honesty. In the deeper relations of 
family and friendship faith is the very soul of reality. Thus we 
can have no true love, no frank intercourse, no purity of motive, 
and no sincere sacrifice except as we are bound together by this 
golden chain of personal trust. 'The very fact that we realize this 
more openly and intelligently than was possible in past ages is 
proof that the social order is becoming more truly ethical, that 
its most sacred and solid boons are known and confessed to be the 
fruit of that free movement of conscience and heart which is the 
very atmosphere of the great principle of faith. 

^ Professor Giddings remarks that good faith is an essential 
of co-operation, and in fact the whole social structure is built 
upon the assumption that men will conform. Organized life in 
society would be impossible if the great majority of men did not 
conform. An examination of almost any incident of one’s daily 
routine will reveal how completely and unreservedly we count on 
the reliability of others — of men in general. We are constantly 
placing our welfare, our health, our very lives in the power of 
other individuals whom we may not know, may not see, may not 
even ever have heard of. One goes into a restaurant and orders a 
n ofta l . The viands may not be wholly to his taste, but at least he 
expects them to be clean and wholesome, and it never enters his 
head that the cook may be an expert poisoner, working with 
diabolical ingenuity to see how many lives he may undermine in 
the course of his career. One buys a ticket for a railroad journey. 
Unless there has happened to be a suecesaon of recent accidents, 
he has no thought of special danger. At anjr rate, he unoon- 
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sciously takes it for granted that every individual with 

the running of that railroad, from the superintendent and train- 
dispatcher to the switchman and section hand, is devoting himself 
single-heartedly to seeing that that train reaches its destination 
safely. One goes into a haberdashery and buys a hat. He asks 
to have it charged and delivered. When the bill comes, he pays 
it with a cheque. _ In this simple, everyday transaction, there is 
a complicated chain of confidences, expectations, and dependences. 
If there were failure anywhere along the line, the fundamentals of 
business life would be weakened.^ 

2. This faith is, of course, modified, and often painfully 
modified, by our experience of men’s frailties and imperfections; 
as we grow older we have to make more and more allowance for 
these drawbacks; unquestioning and unlimited confidence is the 
privilege of childhood, which soon passes away when the fresh 
morning of life gives place to the burden and heat of the day. 
But yet, with all this allowance, we have stUl to accept it as the 
social basis of our existence; if it is lost, or even overshadowed by 
a cynical scepticism, life is hardly worth living; for isolation is 
impotence, and want of sympathy leads to want of insight. In 
fact credit, although not unlimited credit, is the condition of all 
the undertakings — as of commercial, so also of social, political, and 
religioiis life. Humanity must grow as a whole, and mutual faith 
is the one bond of unity. 

What we ought to feel is that it needs specific evidence of 
untrustworthiness to justify suspicion, rather than that it needs 
specific evidence of trustworthiness to justify belief. We do 
not, even in ordinary cases of well-grounded confidence, believe 
because we have calculated the probabilities, and find a great 
balance in favour of the testimony we are weighing, but we accept 
that testimony at once, so long as there are no strong warnings of 
its positive untrustworthiness. It is, in any wholesome state of 
society, unbelief on all matters involving personal testimony for 
which we need explicit evidence rather than belief. The instincts 
and affections are the true basis of trust. On all matters of 
personal confidence, recourse is had to an intellectual estimate of 
probabilities, only when there is some warning of experience given 
us to distrust those instincts and affections — i.e. that they are in 

^ H* P. Fairchild, OutZine of Allied Sociology, 20. 
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danger of being abused. The initiative lies properly with those 
who would sap confidence; and unless that initiative be taken, 
trust once established, whether by a long experience of trust- 
worthiness or by the far more rapid process of personal affinities 
and insights, remains legitimately in possession of the field. 

f How do we gain the sustaining, invigorating thoughts of 
patriotism, of friendship, of love ? How scantly the appearance 
in itself justifies the devotion which we feel for country, for 
friend, for father or wife or child. We see a little, and the soul 
uses in faith what it sees as the vantage ground for its own 
generous activity. It turns itself from nothing and it interprets, 
it transforms, all thiugs. It dares to regard the strifes and the 
selfishnesses of classes and parties, and to look through them to 
that common enthusiasm which lies still and deep; drawn from 
long ages and ready for service in time of need. It dares to take 
account of the weaknesses and imperfections and faults of those 
by whose fellowship it is strong. It dares to acknowledge the 
misunderstandings, the coldnesses, the failures of sympathy, the 
frailties of self-will, which cloud the sunshine of the family. It 
dares, in a word, to rest on faith and not on sight : to realize not 
by any creative energy but by a true power of divination that to 
which the appearance most imperfectly witnesses.’- 

3. A corrupt society is, above all things, marked by two 
characteristics — a universal habit of questioning all that is said, 
and an equally universal habit of saying what is »not true. On 
the contrary, in a healthy society like that of England, habits of 
trust and of truth equally support each other ; and it has now 
become, for instance, a principle of education that the best way to 
evoke truthfulness in boys is uniformly to believe them, even 
when appearances are against them. 

f Over and above the properties of which we have knowledge 
there are qualities in every man concerning which 

We have but faith; we cannot know; 

For knowledge is of things we see. 

It is only that element in personality which appears to act 
spontaneously in which we can have faith, that element in whose 
actions we descry an inner unity upon diverse occasions where 
outward unity is impossible. In the story of Gethsemane, when 

‘ ^ B. F. Westeott, The IncarnaMm and Common Life, 367. 
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Jesus says to the sleeping three, “The spirit is willing, but the 
iiesh is weak,” He evinces faith in hidden elements of character, 
hidden in the past under selfish rivalries and claims for reward, 
and now under the desertion and denial He had Himself 
prophesied as at hand. Yet by action based on such estimate of 
His followers, He, humanly speaking, conquered the civilized 
world.^ 

^ Bishop Blomfield, a great classic, took it into his head to 
teach mathematics, which bored his pupils not a little. They 
were struggling through a proposition in Euclid, when one of the 
Sheridans, who was amongst them, said to his tutor, “ Pray, sir, 
may I ask whether Euclid was a good man ? ” “ What do you 
mean ? ” said the other. “ I mean,” replied Sheridan, “ was he a 
good, honourable, truthful person ? ” “ Oh yes ! ” said Blomfield ; 

I never heard anything to the contrary.” “ Then, sir,” rejoined 
the other, “ don’t you think we might take his word for this 
proposition ? ” ^ ^ 

4, But, over and above this belief in humanity at large, and 
far more important in the education of mind and character, is the 
faith which we place in human personalities greater and higher 
than our own. For mankind has its natural leaders, whom the 
mass of men are rightly inclined to 'follow, with a loyalty gener- 
ally strong, and sometimes even pathetic in its intensity. Those 
leaders it recognizes sometimes as invested with an authority of 
station and position ; sometimes as endowed with exceptional 
gifts of ability, knowledge, learning, and character, giving them a 
natural .ascendancy over their fellow-men ; sometimes as having, 
or appearing to have, a mission and inspiration from above. It is 
by trust in such leaders that the forward steps in human progress 
are actually made by mankind as a whole. It is even startling to 
think how much of our actual knowledge, and of the rules which 
guide our conduct day by day, is due, not to our own discovery or 
origination, but to what we have made our own by trust in those 
whom we believe to be greater, wiser, better, than ourselves. 

^ Ho soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for 
whom it can feel trust and reverence. Eomola’s trust in 
Savonarola was something like a rope suspended securely by her 
path, making her step elastic while she grasped it; if it were 

^ L, Douglas, Chrisius Futuri^s, 34. 

2 M, E. Grant Duff, Notes from a Dicvr^^ ii. 55. 
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suddenly removed, no firmness of the ground she trod could save 
her from staggering, or perhaps from falling.^ 

II story is told of two English soldiers in the South African 
War of 1899-1902. They were toiling through the night, over 
the trackless veld, on one of Lord Eoberts*s great strategic marches. 
" What is the use of it ? ” said one of the two, wellnigh worn out, 
stumbling on in the twilight over the rough and endless plain. 
“Never mind”^ said the other; “come along; Eoberts knows.” 
Thfe was precisely Eaith. Its foothold was firmly set on the 
man’s experience of his chiefs capacity and power. From that 
foothold it reached boldly out into the unknown, and trusted the 
chief’s hidden plan without a murmur.^ 


IV. 

Faith in Eeligious Life. 

1. While faith underlies all life it finds its most characteristic 
exercise in spiritual things. Spiritual things are in a peculiar 
sense unseen and eternal. Other things pass, as it were, from 
earth out of sight, out of time ; but these come to us from that 
loftier, sightless, timeless order to which they properly belong. 
None the less they belong also to us. As we were made to live in 
relation to the visible, we were made to live also in relation to 
the invisible. We are made to seek, God, made to seek the One, 
made to seek unity in the many parts of our own personal nature, 
unity in our relations to the great world in which we are placed, 
unity in our relations to Him in whom we are. Eeligion is the 
striving, however imperfectly, partially, even unconsciously, after 
this unity ; and it is by faith that we are enabled to make the 
effort to gain it. In this aspect, to borrow the image of the 
patriarch’s dream, faith is as the ladder joining earth and heaven 
on which the angels of God find footing a? they fulfil their 
ministries of love. 

2. Faith in its religious sense is of the same kind as faith in 
common life. It is distinguishable only by its special object and 
its moral intensity. Take first its object. The special object of 
faith is God, Christ, or the Gospel. 

5 George Eliot, kmiola. ^ H. 0. G. Moille, FcdtK, 14. 
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(1) GtOD. — There is faith in oneself, and such faith is by no 
means unaccompanied with power. No one can read the life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, from his obscure early days in Corsica to the 
brilliant days when he strode across Europe like a Colossus, 
without being impressed with the amazing energy which attached 
to an audacious self-confidence. He fought for no principle, he 
had no ideals, he was allured by no constant and noble ambition. 
His confidence was not in a cause, but in himself, and his 
confidence generated a marvellous strength. But there is a faith 
and confidence higher than this, and endowed with a corresponding 
larger dynamic and resource. There is a faith in principles, in 
causes, in the tenacity of truth, in the indestructibility of virtue, 
in the invincibility of the righteous order of the world. Such 
faith is uninfluenced by bribes, undismayed by majorities, 
untroubled by threats and frowns : it tightly holds to the truth, 
and confidently waits its day. But still higher is the plane to 
which we can rise in the ascending gradient of faiths There is a 
faith in the liviijg God, a faith in His love and goodwill, a 
confidence in His blessed presence and companionship, an 
assurance that we are one with Him in the sacred inheritance, 
and that in Him we are partakers of all the mighty ministries of 
grace. That is the sublimest of all faiths, and it carries with, it 
the most tremendous of all energies, for it has behind it the 
omnipotence of God. 

% tTp to the time of Moses, all the worthies named as having 
true faith, as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph, had none of our Scriptures to originate and strengthen 
their confidence. They had the ever-living God, and they trusted 
Him with simple confidence. No Jesus had revealed to them, 
as to us, the very heart and face of God, as suffering in and for 
men, yet Almighty to effect the objects of love. At best, clouds 
and darkness were to them the habitation of His throne. Yet 
their faith in God, if simple and elementary, was firm; and if, in 
the darkness, they regarded Him as partial, such limitation of 
faith is not commended : only that confidence in His power and 
goodness on which, spite of all appearance to the contrary, they 
relied for themselves and for their posterity. Abraham," said 
our Lord, “ rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad.” 
What was the vision of the day of the Lord which gladdened the 
heart of the patriarch? Just this promise: ‘Tn thee, and in 
thy seed, shall ,all the nations of the earth be blessed.” The faith 
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of Abraham, as the faith of Paul and of Jesus, had respect to 
others rather than to himself; and to himself in others as a 
natural and spiritual posterity. He had what our Lord urges all 
disciples to have — the faith of God.” That substantial certainty, 
which is eternal and unchangeable in Him — that He will, can and 
must, in the perfect freedom of consent of the creature, bring all 
to His home and heart.^ 

(2) Ghkist. — “ The life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me!* 
The apostle refers to Jesus who is the true object of Christian 
faith. But it is to Jesus not as a mere man, not even like the 
loveliest of the lovely, or the grandest of the grand among men, 
or the holiest of the holy, like the apostle himself, for instance, or 
like the apostle of love, the apostle John. Oh no. It is Jesus as 
the Son of God, J esus as i of one essential nature with the great 
Father; not merely as one in moral character, but as one in 
ideal nature, so that He is Divine, and thus able, for instance, to 
rise again from the dead and to ascend into giory, and able also 
to save to the uttermost even the chief of sinners who listen to 
His voice as He says, Come unto me,” and so put their trust in 
Him. It is J esus as that Son of God in whom we see the express 
image of the Father. 

Our faith passes through these stages which Christian thought 
has delighted to mark. Credit Christum ; it believes that He is 
what He reveals Himself to be — true Son of Man and Son of God 
above all created being. Credit Christo ; it believes the promises of 
Christ, as Abraham against all apparent possibility believed the word 
of God, and by these promises it marks and lights the way from this 
world to the next. Credit in CKristum ; it throws the whole soul 
on His salvation, resting on His atonement for remission of sin 
and on His grace for redemption from bondage of "evil, and there 
finds the unity with God which is the 'life eternal. In each and 
all of its stages it has access through Him to the bosom of 
our Father in heaven, and so the spiritual life is “ hid with Christ 
in God.” 

^ We hear statements about Christ — statements made by 
those we love ; statements made by those who speak from their 
own experience of what He can be and do for the soul; state- 

^ J. W. Farquiar, The Gospel of Dvome Smricmitf, S3. 
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ments which, though they surpass our thoughts, are not inconsistent 
with — nay, they coincide with — our highest intuitions and ideals. 
We accept these statements as true. If we take trouble to 
investigate we find them corroborated by historical records of 
indisputable accuracy ; and specially by the inimitable description 
given of His character by the four Evangelists. 

We form the highest estimate possible of Christ. In our 
sours secret place we enshrine and bow before Him. We recog^ 
nize Him as Son of God, the Word Incarnate, the Saviour of men, 
the Lord of Love, the King of the Ages. 

We commit to Him the sin and shame of our past for forgive^ 
ness and cleansing ; the trials and temptations of the present ; the 
keeping of our souls for all the future. 

We believe that He is absolutely trustworthy. He promised 
to take all the burdens that the weary and heavy-laden would 
cast on Him, and when we transfer all our sins, sorrows, 
anxieties, perplexities, and diflS.eulties to His hands, we are 
certain that He accepts them and undertakes. He promised that 
He would forgive all our sins and treat us as though we had 
never sinned ; that He would cleanse us from the love and power 
of sin; that He would turn our darkest night into day, and we 
are absolutely sure that He cannot fail. He is Tea and Amen to 
the Divine promises. Immediately we realize that the whole 
burden is now on His shoulders, .the peace that passes under- 
standing descends to the door of oUr heart. 

The floodgates are opened then, and within our innermost 
being arises a fountain of eternal love, fed from Himself; we 
yield ourselves to Him for the execution of His purposes and for 
strengthening by His power. We abide in Him and He in us ; 
and we can do all things in Him who strengthens us.^ 

« 

(3) The Gospel. — “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying. The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom 
of God is at hand : repent ye, and lelieve in the gospel!' What is 
the gospel which we are called to believe in ? It is the gospel, or 
“good news,” of redemption through Jesus Christ. And by His 
words at the Last Supper, “This is my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins,” our Lord made 
His death the culmination of His mission, and marked this event 
for the future as the object of saving faith. 

Paul the apostle declares to us explicitly “ the gospel.” He 
says to the Corinthians, “ Brethren, I declare unto you the go^el 

^ F. B. Meyer, T?ie Sou^s Wrestle with Vouhtj 6. 
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which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, and 
wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory {or hold fast) what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain,” ctnd this is impossible, unless it be false that Christ 
rose from the dead] '‘for I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures ; 'and that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the scripticres” The gospel, then, is 
this — “ Christ died /or our sins, and was buried, and rose again.” 

^ The true knowledge of Christ consists in receiving him as he 
is offered by the Father, namely, as invested with his Gospel. 
For, as he is appointed as the end of our faith, so we cannot 
directly tend towards him except under the guidance of the 
Gospel. Therein are certainly unfolded to us treasures of grace. 
Did these continue shut, Christ would profit us little. Hence 
Paul makes faith the inseparable attendant of doctrine in these 
words, “Ye have not so learned Christ; if so be that ye have 
heard him, and have been taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus ” 
(Eph. iv. 20, 21)} 

3. But religious faith differs from the faith of man in man or 
in nature not only in its object, but also in its intensity or 
assurance. Everything in life is done by faith. Fathers educate 
their children, young men and maidens marry, tradesmen enter 
into business, in faith that their objects will be fulfilled. There 
is, however, this important difference between secular and 
religious faith, that the former has always an element of 
uncertainty in it ; whereas it is the unspeakable advantage of a 
true religious faith to be absolute, to have no shadow whatever of 
uncertainty about its object. I rise in the morning, intending to 
reach a certain place, and so set out in the reasonable faith that 
I shall arrive at my destination. But I may miss the train, or, 
finding it, there may be a fatal accident. I may lend money, or 
give credit on what seems evidence of good security, but my 
creditor may fail or abscond. That on which faith rests being 
temporal, not substance itself, but a symbol of substance, must 
always have an element of uncertainty. Yet it would be very 
foolish and unprofitable nob to have faith in any one or any thing 
because we cannot be certain that all will prosper as we believe 

^ Calvin, Institutes of the Christian MeUgfion, ii. 100. 
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and hope. While in every temporal affair the pious mind has 
always a Deo volente expressed or understood, there ought to be 
no such reservation for true faith. I may not say, “ God willing 
I shall be saved, or my brother shall finally be brought to know 
and to love God,'' for God wills, and can will, nothing less. He 
is "not willing that any should perish”; He "willeth that all 
men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth ” ; 
“ This is the will of God, even your sanctification.” Any doubt 
in^ such matters comes from feebleness of faith. If we introduce 
the time element, as in praying that such an one may be con- 
verted this day or year, then the event becomes temporal, and 
subject to temporal contingency under the Divine will Faith in 
relation to eternal ends being based on substance, and thus 
demonstrably evident, is without the possibility of* flaw or failure. 

^ Faith is indeed the energy of our whole nature directed to 
the highest form of being. Faith gives stability to our view of the 
universe. As soon as we pass outside ourselves, beyond deductions 
from the limitations of our own minds, we rest on Faith. By 
Faith we are convinced that our impressions of things without -are 
not dreams or delusions, but for us true representations of our 
environment. By Faith we are convinced that the signs of 
permanence, order, progress, which we observe in nature are true. 
By Faith we are convinced that fellowship is possible with our 
fellow-men and with God.^ 

^ B, r. Westoott, The Historio Faith, 176. 




V. 

Faith in God. 
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Faith in God. 

1. The faith which Jesus said men must have before they 
could do apparently impossible things was faith in God (Mark xi. 
22, 23). He had been speaking to His discomaged disciples about 
faith and what faith can do in the way of overcoming and removing 
hindrances. To add emphasis to what He had been saying He 
pointed perhaps to the hill on which the Temple stood, and as- 
sured them that if only they had faith enough they could remove 
that mountain. Let them have faith in God, let them summon 
up all their spiritual forces, and any mountain of wrong thoughts 
and ways which obstructed and resisted their progress would 
disappear and their path would become straight and plain before 
them. It was a work which must have appeared impossible, 
beyond all human ingenuity and power ; and with man unrelated 
and alone it was impossible, but not with God — ^for all things are 
possible with God ; that is, to man with God, working in the line 
of the will of God and strengthened by His Spirit. 

2. What, then, is it to have faith in God ? How would this 
faith affect our way of thinking and acting ? By what change in 
our life can it lead us to the marvellous strength and fruitfulness 
which is promised by Christ ? 

That is the question which we are now to attempt to answer, 

Bht let us notice, first of all, the word in. Though very small, 
it is an emphatic word We speak of believing in God — ^not 
merely believing certain truths about Him, not merely believing 
that there is such a Being, but something much deeper and more 
important than this ; to believe in God is so to believe in Him as 
to make the belief the ground of all we do, the measure of all we 
tibink and say. I may easily believe a fact which is told me, and 

IZZ 
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yefc the belief may have no influence upon my conduct ; there may 
be facts in science which are of this kind, there may be abundance 
of facts in newspapers or in books of the same kind, facts which 
are asserted on good authority, which therefore I admit to be true 
and probably never think about again. And this is just the kind 
of belief concerning God, which we ought not to have; it is 
perhaps worse than Jbhat belief which is spoken of as pertaining to 
devils, for their belief at least makes them tremble. 

How often we say, “I believe in God”! How easily the 
sentence falls from the lips ! But it is one thing to say it, and 
another thing to live as one who feels God to be the Alone and 
Everlasting Reality of human life. “ I believe in God.” Yes, but 
with what sort of a belief ? Thou believest there is one God,” 
writes St. James with solemn sarcasm; “thou doest well; the 
devils also believe.” Mr. Eroude says of Sir Robert Cecil that he 
believed in God in “ a commonplace kind of way.” When a man 
says, “ I believe in God,” the question is. What is the quality of 
his belief, and what its influence ? Does he hold the belief, or 
does the belief also hold him ? The selfish man who has lost all 
sense of the eternal necessity for truth and righteousness of life, 
says, “ I believe in God,” but his belief is not worth anything. In 
his business and intercourse with men he lives “ without God ” ; 
he is ruled and guided, not by the Divine will, but by passion, 
pride, pleasure, self-interest. 

^ There is a section of Miss Nightingale’s Sv^gestions for 
Thought called “ Cassandra.” It is the story of a girl’s imprisoned 
life; it is in part autobiographical, and I have quoted from it 
several times in the course of this work. It ends with the death 
of the heroine. “Let neither liame nor date be placed on her 
grave, still less the expression of regret or of admiration; but 
simply the words, I Idime in GroiP ^ 


I. 

PUEPOSB. 

1. We believe in God when we believe in a Divine purpose in 
the world. This is not always believed. In the ancient and the 
^ Sir E. T, Cook, TTu Life of FloreMe NigLUn0<ile^ i. 490 . . 
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modern world men have believed this, and men have denied it. 
When we were children we were taught to believe it. The world 
proved the existence of the Creator, as a watch that of the w’atch- 
maker. The design could be read in all the details of the wondrous 
construction. Now, it is true that the modern scientist and the 
modern theologian are dissatisfied, and say that the argument in 
that form is not tenable. The theologian cannot do with a God 
clean outside his world in that way, and the scientist cannot find 
that everything fits quite so precisely ; hut the kernel of the old 
argument stands, namely, that there is a general order in things, 
that the whole is the unfolding of a purpose, that we must think 
of it air as designed, must posit a supreme intelligence and will 
in it, through it, behind it, above it. This to us to-day stands as 
an essential, fundamental truth. 

^ Unless the universe in which I find myself is a divine cosmos, 
I cannot treat it, either in my thought or in my conduct, as 
absolutely trustworthy. I cannot trust in the practical permanence 
of natural law, upon which all' science proceeds. The seeming 
cosmos, trusted in ordinary human life,' way become finally chaotic 
instead of cosmic— if all must at last Be resolved into Unknow- 
ableness ; and our intelligence and science mag dissolve at 
last in irretrievable confusion. In continuing to live and act, 
and to interpret any portion of the universe, I must proceed 
upon the Final Venture — ^that nature in experience is really 
the language of God, and that Divine Order is supreme and 
universal.^ 

Lord, my weak thought, in vain would climb, 

To search the statry vault profound ; 

In vain would wing her “flight sublime, 

>Td find creation^s utmost bound. 

But weaker yet that thought must prove 
To search T^ gjreat eternal plan, — 

Thy soverei^ ^^Timelsj'born of love 

Lpitig ages, ere ‘tlje wd^lS b%an. 

;When my dim reaspn would .demand 
'yfhj that, or Jihis, ^Hdii dost ordain. 

By some vast ' depp I seem /to ‘ stand, 

^T^hose secre^ I ^inust *asK jin ^ vain. 

^ A. Campbell Fxa^r, Biographia JPhilosophica, 302 . 
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When doubts disturb my troubled breast, 

And all is dark as night to me, 

Here, as on solid rock, I rest, 

That so it seemeth good to Thee. 

Be this my joy, that evermore 
Thou rulest all things at Thy will; 

Thy sovereign wisdom I adore, 

And calmly, sweetly, trust Thee still.^ 

2. This belief is not to be reached by reasoning. Somewhere, 
sooner or later, we are brought to a standstill and are bound to 
confess that, for the moment at any rate, reasoning can go no 
farther. Yet we must live and act, we must even try to^present 
to ourselves intellectually the meaning of the world as a system 
of completely articulated thought- We are convinced that it 
is such a rational system, and where we cannot know we trust. 
Unless we are content to be simply sceptical (and an attitude of 
utter scepticism is self-contradictory, and so impossible for men, 
either as practical or as speculative beings), we must, and habitually 
do, adopt, in the last resort, beliefs which reason can never 
completely justify. They do not contradict reason, but reason 
cannot explicate in its own terms all their content. Such is our 
attitude ih" the case of the argument from design, an argument 
which carries with it great weight, and which is strengthened 
when taken in connexion with other arguments for God’s existence. 
Behind the terms of logical inference in which the argument is 
cast lies the larger conviction, and this will always remain operative 
despite any explanations which science may give of adaptations in 
Nature. For we cannot observe adaptations without wondering 
at them, without seeing in them a significance, without regarding 
them as expressive of a purpose. 

^ Doubt, yes, doubt he justified — doubt, so it were straight- 
forward and honest. Forms and accessories— these he was '^1- 
ing to let go — though always with respect and care for the 
weaker brothers and sisters to whom they stood for things of 
value ; but Faith beyond those forms he clung to, faith fearless 
and triumphant, uprising out of temporary moods of despondency 
into ever securer conviction of righteous guidance throughout 
creation and far-seeing divine Purpose at the heart of things.^ 

1 Bay Palmer. ® Tem^s(m md EU Fnmds^ 282. 
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^ Faith is not a crop which’springs out of the world to reward 
a careless harvester ;|it is rather the work of a soul which, out of 
a world which would otherwise seem dead, extracts the answer of 
confidence in God. Did I speak of the world as if it were empty 
of meaning ? It is alive with meaning, filled with a voice of God. 
But it is the voice rather of God’s question to us than of His 
answer. It challenges, it provokes the response of faith, and the 
dark places, the breaks — 

What if the breaks themselves should prove at last 
The most consummate of contrivances 
To train a man’s eye, teach him what is faith? 

And so we stumble at truth’s very test.^ 

3. The Divine purpose is righteous and it is prophetic. 

(1) It is a righteous purpose . — ^The God in whom we believe is 
a “ righteous ” God. And by “ righteous ” we mean a God who 
can be relied upon to hold to His intention. He will be sure to 
see His own purpose out. He will bring out judgment unto 
victory. He is a God who abides one and the same: with a 
permanent character, and an intelligible resolution. His personal 
identity secures our confidence in His enduring faithfulness. He 
has an end in view, and He means to get there. He will not be 
found wanting ; He is not a man that He should repent. He will 
never go back from His word. Facts and circumstances will 
change, but through all He will press toward a fixed consumma- 
tion. So He is revealed in history as " righteous.” " The Lord 
our God is a righteous God.” * 

It follows that men cannot trample under foot the Divine 
laws of justice and humanity and yet presume upon the Divine 
favour. If that were possible, it would mean an utter degrada- 
tion of the nature of God. No amount of patriotism, no amount 
of self-sacrifice, will justify in God’s sight a nation which is daily 
transgressing His commandments. Only in so far as we feel that 
we are ready to surrender our will to His can we hope to make 
good our assurance that He is going before us. Humble obedience, 
cheerful submission, singleness of purpose, and honesty of heart — 
these are among the qualities which God requires from those who 
count upon His protection. 

^ P. N. Wajfgett, 
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(2) It is a prophetic purpose . — That is to say, the purpose of 
the “ righteous ” God develops. It starts from a small beginning, 
but it looks to the whole wide world. It begins in one selected 
man; but it proposes to embrace all nations in the counsel, 
though they be as the stars for multitude. It moves forward, as 
times . and seasons permit. It expands in seope as new possibilities 
open out. It gathers volume, force, significance : it draws every- 
thing on towards a great justifying conclusion — a day of complete 
manifestation, jWhen the full plan will be disclosed, and God’s 
faithfulness to it verified. God, as history reveals Him, is a God 
whose manifestation of Himself is progressive : it develops : it 
grows. This is the key of prophecy. 

The prophet is the man who most intimately corresponds with 
the counsel that is being unrolled: and the prophet interprets 
what he can detect of the counsel in present working by ever 
seeing it in the light of what it works for ha the end. He is the 
man. who catches sight, in tlj.e cpnfused turmoil of actual experi- 
ence, of symptoms and signals of a purpose that struggles and 
strains towards a fuller achievement, towards a consummating 
close. He lifts the stupid, cruel facts of the passing day into the 
l^ht of the Day of the Lord, in which aE days end. And the 
t.fl T n ppr which desperately clings to this far purpose, and relies on 
(the end which, shall come in God’s good time, and never despairs 
of the purpose that is even now at work towards the end, and 
which, through the delays that sicken the heart, and the defects 
that spoil the joy, and the black nights that hide the light of the 
Divine desire, stiE grimly and desperately asserts the certainty 
of .God’s faithful achievement, is called “ faith.” 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
— pne only ;( an assured beHef 
That the procession of our falfe, howe’er 
gad .pr disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite jjenevolence and power; 

^WTiose, everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.^ 

4 But this purpose of God in Iwtory .is a ,p.qjgpq^ .tp .Jje 
achieved through man’s co-operation. Man is the sufejeot, the 
1 Wordsworth, “The Bxouision,” bk. iv. 
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material, the instrument of the purpose. G-od has a counsel ihto 
which He admits men : and that counsel is a counsel oh ihhn’s 
own behalf. It is a purpose hj which man, in and through the 
facts of a progressive history, shall himself become what God 
designs him to be, and has qualified him to become. God^s mind 
is to issue in and through man : and man comes to his full s^lf iii 
corresponding to that Divine mind. This is posi^ible only if G6d 
and man are capable of working together with' one hkind and 
one will. And the bond between them, therefore, without 
which intelligent and willing co-operation is impossible^ is a inoral 
one. 

Christ, come in the flesh, lived a life of faith or trust in His 
Father. As tlie Head and Eepresentative of men He trusted in 
the Father’s purpose of deliverance for the race, and in' this trust 
He yielded Himself up to the power of that purpose; so that it 
was accomplished in Him. And He did this that all men might 
apprehend the trustworthiness of the Father and thepow^r’of a 
real trust in Him, and might thus be strengthened and encouraged 
to partake in His trust, that so they might also pstrtaki^ iff its 
results. 

The righteousness of God towards man consists* in this loving 
purpose, and the righteousness of man towards God consists' in 
his faith in that pux'pose, a trust which rnakes min a fellow- 
worker with God in carrying it out. The eternal Son came into 
our world to reveal the Fatherhood of God ; none but a Son could 
have made such a revelation, and none but those who are created 
in the Son’s nature could be capable of comprehending or receiv- 
ing it. He came to draw and guide the hearts of the children to 
their Father by revealing the fatherliness of the Father’s heart, 
and He did this’ by His oWn unfaltering trust even whilst 'i^fcand- 
ing in their place, accepting and enduring that pei3[alty v^hich 
they had incurred. 

(1) The call to this work is a call to thc’mfiridi of* tWe’maii, 
that he should understand what he is about — thgtt he should 
entdf into the mind of God for him. The pur^osfe' is ah intelligible 
pur'ph^y, arid he is to be a rational agent. So the' call is peirsbriail. 
EaiCli iriari, vfith his own special power of intelligeride, is to make 
the' plakt hiS' bWri, and to oflfkr to it his oWn reliisBflstblC^ cbiitribu- 
tiori. Bach, then, is called by name, like Abraiani, Each' finds 
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himself alone : mind to co-operate with mind and will with will. 
Alone, separate, individually — so he finds himself under the stars, 
with God, in the eye of the everlasting heaven. 

(2) Yet he who is called is not called for his own sake. He 
is called to co-operate, in his representative character, as an 
embodiment of entire humanity. His value, in his separate 
individuality, accrues to him solely by virtue of his being a 
typical expression of that for which he stands. And the purpose 
in which he is to co-operate, and the end for - which he serves, is 
absolutely universal. So it was with Abraham. In him, in his 
solitary person, alone under the stars, all the sum of nations over 
the whole earth was to be blessed. So it is now ; as each one of 
us is smitten by the call. The faith which gives itself to the 
high duty of co-operation takes in the whole destiny of man. I 
believe ” means “ I, in my own individual and personal freedom, 
give myself to the work of co-operating with God in the Divine 
purpose which reaches from end to end of the story of man on 
earth. By faith, I make a covenant with God : I bind myself to 
the service of this great hope. By faith, I dedicate myself to this 
end ; and have no other significance or value. My righteousness 
lies in my steady adherence to this purpose. All sin lies in the 
disloyalty which betrays it. Goodness is wisdom — the wisdom 
that sees, understands, adheres to, and never fails to correspond 
with, the work of God. 


11 . 

Pbovidenoe. 

The purpose of God is pursued in His providence. What He 
designs to do He sees done. This we know by faith. It is by 
faith that, in spite of all the appearances to the contrary, we hold 
fast our belief that the world is not abandoned by Him, but 
remains the sphere wherein He still acts. Not indeed always 
with the effortless word, for in the things of the spirit He is 
limited by the attitude of His creatures whom He has endowed 
with a measure of independence and free will. And therefore, 
while in the realm of matter His will moves triumphantly and 
directly to its end, in the realm of spirit it is often only through 
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thwarting and disappointment, by xmchosen and unwelcome ways, 
that He attains His goal. And the Christian watches the 
vexatious disappointment and agonizing delay, and is tempted to 
despair. But it is the victory of faith that he believes in God, 
not simply as the Creator of the universe, but as its ever-active 
Lord who will, in spite of all suspense and postponement, at last 
bring all opposition to an end and reign as the unchallenged King 
of kings. 

1. Creation by a good God carries with it the ideas of purpose 
in creating and providence in bringing this purpose to fulfilment. 
A God who is Father must have at heart ‘the highest welfare of 
His children ; and one who is Almighty will pursue that welfare 
till it is secured This faith in God’s providence, to which our 
hearts thus give in their assent, we as a matter of fact owe — like 
the rest of our belief in God — ^to the , revelation in the Scriptures, 
of which the main topic is the gradual working out of God’s good 
purpose in Israel, and through Israel for the world. The Jewish 
prophets laid their chief stress on Jehovah’s mercy and truthy or, 
as we should say, His love and faitJif'idnesB, Having promised to 
bless the. world by their means, He brought them out of Egypt, 
guarded them in the wilderness, subdued before them the land of 
Canaan, and by judges and kings and prophets trained them in 
His ways ; ever holding out before them some new hope if they 
w6uld be willing and obedient. From the first, emphasis is laid 
on the fatherly care and zeal of Jehovah. His very name is said 
by some scholars to imply the limitlessness of His goodwill to His 
people : the sense being not ‘‘ I am that I am,” but “ I will be 
what I will be.” He was J[ehovah, merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, plenteous in goodness and truth.” 

^ How exquisitely is God’s . fatherly lovingkindness to Israel 
expressed in that ancient song in Deuteronomy xxxii. : ** He found 
him in a desert land, and in a waste howling wilderness ; he led 
him about, he instructed him ; hd kept him as the apple of his 
eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings: so the Lord alone did lead him.” And the prophets are 
full of assurances of God’s continual love and pity, despite 
desperate ingratitude on the part of Israel. The evangelical 
prophet describes God as ]?earing all the troui)les of His people, 
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‘‘ In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them : in his love and in his pity he redeemed them ; and 
he bare them, and carried them all the days of old.” Without 
any counting of the cost, the fatherly love of God pursued its 
purpose.^ 


2. This prophetic revelation of God's Fatherhood has been 
almost superseded by the revelation in Jesus Christ, who showed 
on the one hand the utmost that God's love would do and bear to 
bring man to his goal, while on the other He showed that man 
found his true life and happiness in responding to that Divine 
love. But even so, eve’n for us who believe in the Father not so 
much through the prophets as through the Son, faith still retains 
its character as a confidence which is less than proof, owing to the 
experiences that still remain unreconciled. Christ gave us no 
final solution of the problem how evil can exist in a world which 
is governed by the fatherly love of almighty power. 

^ The Apostles' Creed was very probably framed to meet the 
teaching of the heretic Marcion, who in the second century found 
this very problem of evil his stone of stumbling. Believing that 
evil was a property of matter, he denied that the supreme God 
could be the God who created matter, and so he was forced to 
distinguish the creating God of the Old Testament from the 
redeeming God of the New Testament. The former he regarded 
as an inferior deity, just indeed, but not loving, who did His best, 
but was obliged to punish His creatures for disobedience; the 
latter was the supreme God who took pity on men and sent His 
Son to save them* Of course such a theory, which separated 
righteousness from love, justice from mm'cy, was no solution of 
the difficulty, and only m^de havoc of the Bible, by ignoring the 
tenderness of the God of, the Old Testament and the holiness of 
the God of the New. Mbfeover^ it destroyed all belief in the 
providence of God. A God who did hot make mankind, and had 
no purpose in them, but simply took pity on them in a crisis, was 
entitled to such gratitude as would befit the Good Samaritan in 
our Lord's parable, but had no claim to obedience, or co-operation, 
or filial love. And so the Church vrould have none of Marcion's 
explanations of the difficulty ; biit expressed in clear words the 
truth of which it was sure, despite its difficulties^ — “ I believe in 
Gc^ the e»??-ruling Father.” ^ 

^ H, 0. Beeching, TM AposAt^ Crefid, 01. 

^im, 33. 
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3. Eegarding G-od’s pi^. ° ®bie way, toil- worn an^ travel-sick, 
or less distinctness : the out of our despair thjis hope may 

special proyidence, and tl?_ night. All othe.r physicians 

^Sn may be stirred — Is there no 


general providence. The t 


"en. Th( 


f life’s C(* 


ons met 


ian there ? ” 


the love and care o^f G-od. No 


IS a 


them for convenience. Acc. 
of life and every event in 1; 

needs of each individual, so j, uuo xuvc aiuu u j. 

man, or special joy, there is tj providence, and ^ there «. 

should have come to this part;? ^^^ries; but still the o^e question 

other view the laws of nature ^ ^^‘Glod so full of goc^dness" that 

is subject to them. Therefore; P^‘;s a claim that He justly 

to an individual, he does not . ^ ^ So far as theyi are of a 

have happened to him, but concerned, they darise from 

forces by which all men are s\^ . ^ .r the education of our souls, 

view, a man’s relation to the “‘vtahle words of Cftrist, that 

'incessax, tj. j. • 

It was mys tery that 

being as Chirist — the 

the mystery that *• the in- 


specially prepared in aceorda. . , — :res. 
physician, with just such a 


temperature, and so on. Accc 


relation is like bathing in the^^ deserted, the mystery 
paration for the individual, into the hands ' of the 

alike. ^ upon sin, and tl le Holy 

It may be asked, where, if w! ’ His head. Eemo )ve such 
possibility of recognizing any provK remove the s ipiritual 

any opportunity for faith ? The dil®. ^^^thout a struggle, without 
two views is largely one of deta Id only he spoui taneous 

precisely the same sort of faith iir' ihat is, it could 0 'plj be 

the faith in an absolute ordering of e^k or |)ecome only ^s God’s 
second view we assume thht the Hii ,and cease ?e ffis 
this subjection of man to a system otopes c 1 * 

method of education for the spiritual in that “.tall |irto. of 

world where laws might be suspended « told t]xe afcpry,,t bf jhis 

might vary according to every varying^^ \ bore be^ijarr^ed | as it 
its strength and vigour. 

^ ^ t her aqch6r.))esii jie it, 

Tf There are unseen elements whic-' g day it ‘ ra^d , J ^b 
calculations — which raise up.the suft , er front her moorvings, 
grave, contradicting the prophecies of • as she r,ode. ./P^fter 

and fulfilling the Mnd clingini^ hopes^^^^j, .^n jsporaad immii nent 

elements Mr. Tryan called the Divine^^^ saw the tremenl dotu 

margin of ignorance which sb'rrounds all' ^sjonly one solit fcarj 
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“ In all their affliction }i& was afflie^®^ strand 

saved them : in his love and in 'V'me, 

he bare them, and earned theii^^ there rests a- Hand 

any counting of the cost, the niine. 

purpose.! 

aown in storms to sail 

2. This prophetic revelatiw ^he ^1® 

almost superseded by the revf- Lord, 
on the one hand the utmost tJ 

bring man to his goal, whilewhen the billows smite; 
found his true life and hap^^ ^ 
love. But even so, eve'n for®^^^’^’ ^ 
much through the prophets 

its character as a confidene^^n^ , g^fe to the land ! 
experiences that still reint jg' this , 
final solution of the probleith Him go hand in hand 
is governed by the fatherljO bliss.^ 

^ The Apostles' Creed 
teaching of the heretic Mi 
this very problem of evil . HI. 
evil was a property of m 
could be the God who c Acceptance. 
distinguish the creating 

redeeming God of the Nih His purpose and in' His providence, 
as an inferior deity, just I'is will 
but was obliged to pur 

latter was the supreme is a desire for help from God. For God 
on to save them. Ojjg sinner or the sufferer wander on and 

the diSty! aXonV”'®’ ^ tantalize him with shadows, but 
tenderness of the God' reality. He lets the 

the God of the New.“<i deep down among the swine and the 
providence of God. /ience of all man’s friendships, such as they 
no puipose in them, fend find them all JibHo^ and heartless, that 
entMed to such gratiii face m^- rise growing' before him in the 
f A « and he be driven to know them as never 

SplaLtiraa ofthe^®‘^®‘^ '^^^der and exhaust all 

truth of which it w^ sonaetimes on the wotld’s jdeasures, some- 
GtiJ the o^i-ruling P. somethd^ on ife Hii^^s, sometimes its 
^ to find thn' bunidifi and the sore and the void, 
s * D4an Alford, 
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till, wearied in the greatness of the way, toil-worn an(^ 
we say, “ There is no hope,” that out of our despair thJ travel-sick, 
rise like the morning-star out of black night, iUl othtds hope may 
have been tried, that this question may be stirred — : jr physicians 
balm in Gilead ; is there no physician there ? ” Is there no 

2. Next, there is confidence in the love and care O; 
doubt there are mysteries in God’s providence, and ^ G-od. No 
necessity that there^should be mysteries ; but still the oi there is a 
remains, “ Are the known ways of God so full of god^e question 
faith in Him for the yet unknown is a claim that He ^dness that 
make ? ” What are these mysteries ? So far as theymay justly 
moral nature, with which alone we are concerned, they r are of a 
this — that all earthly experience is for the ed'iieation of krise from 
in kinship to God Himself ; in the notable words of Cl our souls, 
we may come to have life in ourselves. It was mysirist, that 
made possible the existence of such a being as Chtery that 
mystery that goodness should suffer, the mystery thatrist — the 
nocent should seem stricken of God and deserted, the i the in- 
that the righteous should be delivered into the hands mystery 
unrighteous, that power should wait upon sin, and tl of the 
One of 'the Father have no place to lay His head. Eemcie Holy 
mysteries and ypu remove the Cross, you remove the ^ve such 
glory of Christ ; and human goodness, without a struggle, ^,piritual 
a diflBiculty, without a temptation, could only be sppuwithout 
movements follqwing uatural instincts — that is, it could ^aneous 
an aninaial d^yplopment. We should become only he 

c?:eaturps .cairnot disobey His will, ,and cease ^1; (God’s 
children who giye Him our hearts. /His 

One of the finest incidents recorded in that“ tall^qui 
63^3 pages” in .which Robert .Stevenson told the stpty ^to.of 
op^ations at the Bell Rock Lighthouse may here be,^rrs^^f Mg 
is ^yen in A J^amiiy of^ Engi'^^rs, A great storm haa^te ilj 
upon ,the rock and the ship Phobros riding at her aqchor, l^es^oken 
bn September 6, 1807, All the following day it ' rased 
unaWt^ violence, now threatening to tear her from her moor^fth 
now to overwhelm and break her to pieces as she rodb 
twenty-seven hours -of -.what to the landsman ..spomad imm^^gj! 
peril, be made the best of bis way aft and saw the tremei^gj^^ 
spectacle of the waves, '‘On deck there only one soly^^jg 

tary 
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individual ]!^ooking out, to give the alarm in the event of the ship 
breaking i^ioorings . . . and he stood aft the foremast, 

to which h^ lashed himself with a gasket or small rope round 
his waist falling upon deck or being washed overboard. 

When the looked up, he appeared to smile.” The writer 

goes on to ' ^©cord that he had been much relieved by that ‘‘ smile 
of the wa^^^ deck, though literally lashed to the foremast. 
From thisj himself almost perfectly at ease ; at any 

rate he w£f® eiitirely resigned to the ultimate result.” We offer 
no apologv telling the story as a very perfect allegory of the 

grandsoi^F? His storm also was long and affrighting, and he 

was not '' entirely resigned to the ultimate result,” but indeed 
<c g^iniost tf 2tt his ease.” The reason was that he too, looking 

out, had^®®^ ^ smile upon a certain Face. 

I Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.^ 

iod ! Thou art love ! I build my faith on that. 

Even as I watch beside Thy tortured child 
Tnconscious whose hot tears fall fast by him. 

So doth Thy right hand guide us through the world 
Wherein we stumble. . . . 
i know Thee, who hast kept my path, and made' 
tight for me in the darkness, tempering sorrow 
feo that it reached me like a solemn joy; 
fit were too strange that I should doubt Thy love.^ 

3^ ^aith is desire for help and includes a glad hope in a God of 
all ^ restful acquiescence in His righteous will. 

It righteous, since man’s will is urged to seek 

; the pains in nature cease to be an insurmountable 
obsta^^® when regard is had to the surest knowledge we possess — 
kno'^^^S®’ moreover, which relates to the last and crowning pro- 
ductl^^ the world, namely, the human will. Such faith, as is seen 
from! circumstances in which it appears, is not a blind, 
iiT^^al .feeling, but a reasonable trust. The highest morality is 
j,^g^g|nable ; the choice of the highest goodness is wisdom, the fine 
of intelligence, being reason not in the form of abstract 
jj^^Hedge, but as directly applied for the regulation and moulding 
jfe. Hence, as faith in God follows ^pon that, choice, and is 

^ J. Kelman, The FaMh of Bobert Lowis 
® Browning, “Paracelsus.” 
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in intimate connexion with it, faith is not a product of blindness, 
but has as one of its elements and concomitants the best kind of 
intellectual activity, the knowledge which is wisdom. 

^ On the next day I addressed a thousand negro children, and 
when I enquired, May I send an invitation to the good Abraham 
Lincoln to come down and visit you ? one thousand little black 
hands went up with a shout. Alas, we knew not that at that very 
hour their beloved benefactor was lying cold and silent in the 
East room at Washington ! At Fortress Monroe, on our home- 
ward voyage, the terrible tidings of the President's assassination 
pierced us like a dagger, on the wharf. Near the Fortress poor 
negro women had hung pieces of coarse black, muslin around 
every little huckster’s tables. Yes, sah, Fathah Lincum’s dead. 
Dey killed our bes’ fren, but God be libben ; dey can’t kill Him, 
I’s sho ob dat.” Her simple childlike faith seemed to reach up 
and grasp the everlasting arm which had led Lincoln while 
leading her race out of the house of bondage.” ^ 

Whatso it be, howso it be, Amen. 

Blessed it is, believing, not to see. 

Now God knows all that is; and we shall, then, 

Whatso it be. 

God’s Will is best for man whose will is free. 

God’s Will is better to us, yea, than ten 
Desires whereof He holds and weighs the key. 

Amid; her household cares He guides the wren, 

He guards the shifty mouse from poverty ; 

He knows all wants, allots each where and when 
Whatso it be.® 


IV. 

Action. 

*here are three stages in faith in God. There is, first, a con- 
viction of the truth of that to which it is directed, There^ is, 
next, a quickening of love by which the conviction is made 
personal confidence. And then there is a readiness for action 
corresponding to the conviction. 

^ T. Ouyler, JSficoUectims of a, Long Life^ 152. 

® OiimtiEa G. Eossetti, Foetkal Worjss, 201, 
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1. First, there is a convicHon of the truth . — A voice resounds 
within the soul and the conviction of things unseen, the assur- 
ance of God and His grace, shine out in clear certainty. As Paul 
says, it is not simply the truth of the word that evokes this 
faith. The message of God and of His being and power may be 
borne ^n upon the mind with conclusive proof. The truth of the 
gospel misiy be so clearly perceived and so strongly held that it 
can be taught with cogent power. It is too easy to describe the 
form of godliness and to deny its power. A voice must be heard 
by a 4ndr organ than the outer ear. It must be acknowledged by 
a highexf power than the conscience. It must be a voice within 
the^ouL “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.^’ 
ySTien the spirit pf the convicted and contrite man hears the voice 
of bhri^it speaking within, then, and not till then, has faith been 
born. IThere is a mood, a season, a moral and spiritual condition, 
in whiciih we believe.' Then the voice of Christ calls an appeal, 
and as /we hear He comes in as the guest of the soul. 

^ The electrician sets up on some high bluff by the seashore 
his wireless installation. He prepares his delicate apparatus so 
keenly sensitive that it can send its message a thousand miles 
away ,7 and can catch and interpret every vibration which is set in 
motioln by the touch or even the breath of man. Far beyond the 
reachi of sight a ship is fitted with an attuned instrument. But 
the afpparatus may be out of order, or the operator may be absent 
from# his post, or he may be drowsed in sleep, or he may be 
enga^ged in idle talking. The message vibrates and strikes his 
wire.s in vain. It is not heard. Another, a mile distant, hears 
and f interprets the word. As he does so, personalities and truths 
and;, messages become sure and certain knowledge. They are all 

i nd the range of sight. But their word has been heard, and 
in them is inevitable.^ 

I. Next, there is personal confidence . — “ Confidence ” is very 
L used in Scripture, with regard to God. But the climax of 
ae repetitions of it is in 1 John v. 14 : " And this is the confi- 
e that we , have in him, that, if we ask any thing according to 
nil, he heareth us ; and if we know that he he^r us, whatsp- 
we ask, we know that we have the petitipns that we desired 
m.” That is a sublimely complete exhibition of confidence— 
1 W.,M. Clow, The of the Strait 111. 
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that anything that we ask of Him, whatsoever it be, if it is accord- 
ing to His will, we not only shall have it, bnt have it already — , 
such confidence in God's promise that we take it to be fulfilled 
already. It reminds one of what Coleridge says in that terse 
little couplet of his : 

Faith is an afl&rmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be fact. 

‘'Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could 
not we cast it out ? And Jesus said unto them, Because of your 
unbelief ! ” There is no uncertainty in the diagnosis. The cause is 
not complicated. It is single and simple. “ Unbelief ! ” There 
had been a want of confidence. There was doubt at the very 
heart of the disciple's effort. There was a cold fear at the very 
core of his enterprise. He went out with a waving banner, but 
the flag in his heart was drooping! “Because of your unbelief I ” 
Our Lord is not referring to unbelief in any particular doctrine, 
but rather to the general attitude and outlook of the soul. There 
was no strong, definite confidence in the disciple, and such 
unbelief always ensures paralysis and defeat. 

A true faith has sometimes been defined to be not a faith in 
the unseen merely, or in God or Christ, but a personal assurance 
of salvation. Such a feeling may be only the veil of sensualism ; 
it may be also the noble confidence of St. Paul. “ I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
■powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
4}he love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It may be 
.an emotion, resting on no other ground than that we believe; 
or a conviction deeply rooted in our life and character. 

Tf Such a vision as St. Paul so securely alleged is the first 
great acme or topmost peak of faith. It is the excellence of an 
unwavering certainty, a knowledge that cannot be shaken, a trust 
that will stand fast though no man helps us to sustain it. How 
different very often is our modern apologetieal effort! Our 
modern apologetieal effort is a running round society to see if we 
can get some one to keep us in countenance while we believe in 
Jesus Christ. The other day we were, to be daunted by the 
traces of the origin of species. One day I remember it was 
9 
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seriously suggested that we might be dismayed by a message from 
one of the stars, that He had not been seen there.^ 

3. Lastly, there is the expression of the faith im, action . — 
Things are sometimes said about the life of holy faith, the life of 
rest upon and in the Son of G-od, which leave, or seem to leave, 
no place for spiritual effort and resolve. Yet the Scriptures have 
very much to say about these latter things. They speak of 
“ girding up the loins of the mind,” of “ working out salvation,” 
of “ being in earnest ” (our English Bible renders it “ labouring ”) 
“ to enter into the ” heavenly “ rest,” of “ giving diligence to make 
our calling and election sure,” of “ watching and being sober,” of 
“ keeping under the body and bringing it into subjection,” .of 
“labouring fervently in prayer.” We may be very sure, then, 
that this fact of spiritual effort is no accident of the spiritual 
life, but a large and vital truth in it. It would be strange if it 
were otherwise. All conscious personal life has much to do with 
exercise and effort in the course of its healthful development. A 
life, conscious and personal, which should be a life of mere and 
pure quiescence, would hardly be a life worth living. 

All spiritual interests that are not embodied in action, or do 
not terminate in fresh growths of character, are only so much 
waste of spiritual power ; for the pulsings of aspiration, the tears 
of penitence, the bitter outpourings of shocked self-knowledge, 
are, unless they take some onward step into the infinite of Divine 
truth and goodness, but the experiences of a self-deceiving heart, 
and, so far from witnessing to or deepening faith, are smoothing 
the way to a final and impotent despair. Yes, faith is not a 
sentiment, but a power divinely practical It takes religious 
-convictions and carries their influence into every transaction of 
business, every scheme of pleasure, every phase of a man’s public 
and home life. Faith takes religious feelings and translates them 
into heroic deeds and unselfish devotions ; faith takes aspiration 
and develops therefrom the nobler growths of character, the 
higher possibilities open to a child of Gnd. 

^ Maurice once said with something^ a caustic tone about 
Carlyle that he believed in a God who lived imtil the death of 
Oliver Cromwell The gibe was not quite fair to CaSlyle, but 
^ P. N. Waggett, Oiit Jhrofessim^ 28, 
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emphatically that kind of faith will not do. An exposito]? has 
very shrewdly remarked of the woman at the well of Samaria, 
that in two phrases, Our fathers worshipped in this mountain/' 
and “ When Messias cometh/' she betrayed the fact that religion 
as a vital force was dead in her, and remained only as a dim 
memory or a distant hope. That will not suffice. We shall soon 
lose the energy of faith, unless we believe God to be present in 
the life of every day. It is tedious work calling to a God who 
has receded out of all intimate relations with our daily life. But 
if every day begins with the knowledge that the outstanding fact 
in it is to be the unknown quantity, the Divine interpositions, the 
incalculable influences, the voices from within, then the quest for 
a persistent faith will not be so hazardous and impossible a task.^ 

^ The work ' of self-discipline, of brotherly kindness, of 
Christian testimony, the simple homely pieties of life — without 
these faith will die — it must perish from the earth.^ 

^ A. Connell, Tht Endless Quests 8. * IMd, 9. 
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The Venture of Faith. 
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The Venture of Faith. 


Faith is always a venture. The venture may be made with con- 
fidence or with doubt, but it is, and must be, a venture. There is 
always in it an element of the unseen and unknown. No doubt 
faith and sight stand in close connexion with each other, and 
often seem to run over, so to speak, into one another. Faith, in 
its true and sane sense, cannot live without some foothold on 
what we may call sight. But faith in itself is precisely that 
which ventures out beyond sight, and moves and works in the 
dark, in the unseen, in the unknown. 

Take for illustration the case of thef physician. You are ill, 
and you send for your doctor, and you give yourself over to his 
care, because you have faith in him. What does it mean ? Your 
physician is quite visible to your eyes, and his treatment is felt 
by your body ; all this falls under the heading of sight. But 
your faith in him is that attitude of thought and will which leaps 
off into what to you is the unknown region of his medical science 
and training. He knows what you do not know about your 
disease, and about the proper remedies or reliefs. You know him 
well enough, as a man, to trust him out of sight, so to speak, with 
things which you know not but which he knows. Precisely in 
that region, in what is a dark void to your own understanding, 
your faith in your physician Kves, and moves, and works. 

^ I don't agree with you that anything so vital as Christianity 
ought to be indisputable — 

You must mix your uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be. 

If it is to be anytlmg but mere intellectual consent, as if 
to the fact that the worid is round, it must be the attitude of 
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throwing oneself on the things that are highest and best in life, 
and committing oneself to the most lovable and strongest person- 
ality in all history — the attitude of saying “ I will take the side 
of this Man, the most perfect and most heroic who has ever 
lived ; he carmot have been mistaken.” ^ 

Who am I? Lord, I know not; lead me on. 

The night is dark ; no stars are in the skies ; 

All hint, all outline of the path is gone, 

And fierce and rough the sullen night winds rise. 

Where only One illumes the night, 

Do pilgrims question of His right? 

Dost thou believe that I am very God? 

I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 

This much I know — that where Thy steps have trod 
Some Light still shines as it has always shone. 

Where only One illumes the night, 

Do pilgrims question of His right ? 

Dost thou believe then that I died for thee? 

I know not, Lord, I- know not; lead me on. 

This much, no more in all the world I see, 

Where Thy Light falters every light is gone. 

Where only One illumes the night, 

Do pilgrims question of His right ? 

Dost thou then love Me, thou that criest so ? 

I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 

This much, no more in all the world I know — 

The darkness grows and I am all alone. 

Where only One illumes the night. 

Do pilgrims question^ of His right ?2 

I. 

Sight. 

It is characteristic of human nature to seek to rise from the 
visible sphere to that invisible sphere in which it stands alone 
face to face with the eternal. .Thus, in respect of thought, it 
strives to pass beyond the visible phenomena around us, to the 
invisible truths which underlie them, and the invisible Cause from 

^ Life and Letters of Maggie JBenson, 308. 

® Edith Siohel, New mid Old, 171. 
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which they all proceed. In respect of morality, the conscience 
bears its witness to an invisible and eternal righteousness, which 
is but imperfectly expressed in the laws and institutions by which 
the visible life is governed. In respect of beauty — whether the 
beauty of grandeur or the beauty of perfection — the imagination 
cannot be content with its visible manifestations; it must 
endeavour to grasp the ideal principles, which they can but 
imperfectly embody. In respect of affection, our higher humanity 
must go beyond that which is sensuous and transitory in love to 
the spiritual element in it, which cannot fade or pass away. In 
respect of what we call especially spiritual aspiration, the soul 
has an inexpressible yearning for the invisible perfection of 
goodness, which alone can satisfy a nature stamped with a 
Divine Image. It is therefore natural and even inevitable that, 
in respect of that personal relation of which faith is the vivid 
recognition, there should be a corresponding tendency to rise from 
the visible to the invisible, from the finite to some infinite 
personality, on which our whole being can absolutely rest. 

1. The realm of the invisible into which faith brings us may 
be a realm of ideas and ideals. The first man in his ipamaturity 
deals with things. Man as he grows maturer deals also with 
ideas. The things are visible tod tangible. The ideas no eye has 
seen, no hand has ever touched. Subtle, elusive, and yet growing 
to be more real to the mind of the man who truly deals with them 
than are the bricks of which his house is built, or the iron tool 
with which he does his work, the great ideas of justice, of beauty, 
of sublimity, become at once the witnesses and the educators of 
man's deeper powers which must come out to do their work. The 
birth of the power of recognizing and dealing with ideas, the birth 
of ideality, is an epoch in the history of the world or of a man. • 

^ In a part of the battle of Heuve Ohapelle where things 
were more than usually muddled, a British subaltern received the 
order to lead his men out against the trenches opposite. The 
barbed wire in front of them was obviously intact, and to do 
anything of the sort seemed to be merely useless suicide. The 
men, realizing the situation, refused, and were in fact justified by 
a counter-order a few minutes later. But their officer could not 
understand their refusal Again and again he implored them to 
follow him, and at last, with tears in his eyes, sprang up himself, 
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saying, “ If you will not follow me, I'm going alone." He was 
hardly over the parapet before he fell back, severely wounded. 
As they carried him off on a stretcher, he was weeping bitterly 
— not for his own failure or the pain of his wound, but 
because his men had disgraced themselves by refusing the 
impossible. That is the only right spirit for the Christian to-day 
— ^the spirit which is prepared to attempt the impossible, because 
the alternative is more unbearable still. But, if the faith of a 
Christian is not a delusion the whole way through, then for him 
the impossible does not exist. The Commander he serves under 
never blunders, and there is no such thing as going forward alone. 
On the contrary, the faith which is willing to face the impossible 
is itself the appointed means of achieving it. “ This is the victory 
which has overcome the world, even our faith.” “ Nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” ^ 

2. The ideal towards which faith leads us is perhaps unattain- 
able here but attainable hereafter. The instinctive expectation 
of an immortal life beyond the grave, which is found in the 
humanity of all races and of all ages, always includes some 
development of this hope of future perfection. In fact, it is in 
relation to this ultimate expectation that hope itself, in spite 
of all its disappointments in this earthly sphere, lives on still, as 
a source of comfort and a spring of energy even to the end. If 
faith is perfected by love, it is also in another sense perfected by 
hope. It is not a little remarkable that the so-called definition 
of faith with which the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews opens, that it is the " assurance of things hoped for, and 
the discernment of things unseen,” is so large and comprehensive 
as to include all these aspects of that tendency of human nature, 
which has been described, to rise from the visible to the Invisible, 
and to cherish the undying hope of a future growth to perfection. 

Passage, immediate passage! the blood burns in my veins! 
Away, 0 soul I hoist instantly the anchor ! 

Out the hawsers — haul out — shake out every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough ? 
Have we not grovelld here long enough eating and drinlang 
like mere brutes? 

Have we not darken'd and dazed ourselves with books long 
enough ? 

1 E. A. Burroughs, The Vallefy of Decision, 868. 
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Sail forth — steer for the deep waters only, 

Eeckless, 0 soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go. 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

0 my brave soul! 

0 farther, farther sail! 

0 daring joy, but safe I are they not all the seas of God ? 

0 farther, farther, farther sail!^ 

3. The ideal of faith is finally and perfectly only God Himself. 
It is “ seeing him who is invisible.” That is to say, it is the con- 
sciousness of a Divine Personality, the hope of the fulfilment of 
His promises, and the rest on communion with Him. This it is 
which is the essence of all vital religion ; and it may be unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed that in this sense of the word, religion, in spite of 
many imperfections, obscurities, and perversions, is in possession 
of the whole world df humanity, as soon as that humanity emerges 
from the darkness of mere savagery. 

^ There is a profound truth in St. Paul's celebrated declara- 
tion at Athens, that God “ made of one blood all the nations who 
dwell on all the face of the earth, that they should seek him if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, though he is not 
far from any one of us, for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” In that great saying we have the truths which the 
maturest human thought acknowledges more and more — first, that 
there is a spiritual unity of all humanity in relation to God ; next, 
there is in that humanity a universal consciousness, which feels 
after Him, and in various measures finds Him ; and, lastly, that 
with this tendency to search after Him is associated the feeling 
that, in some way, our life lives, moves, and has its being in Him.^ 

4. But it is not enough to “ feel after and find " God through 
faith. What is thp nature of the God we find ? Ho experience, 
however momentous and significant it may be for the person who 
has it, can settle for everybody else the question : Is there in the 
universe a God who is personal and all-loving? Ho empirical 
experience of any sort can ever answer that question, and to the 
end of the world men will be called upon to walk by faith, to 
make their venture in the light of what ought to be true, an(J in 
the light of what seems to them true, and to live by that faith. 

^ Walt Whitman. ® A, Barry, Do We JBeUeve ? 19, 
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*11 Faith sees the Divine omnipresence to which materialism is 
blind ; Christian faith further recognizes it as the presence of a 
Father. For the Fatherhood of God is the fundamental thought 
of the Sermon on the Mount. “Ye shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” “ Thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee.” “ Tour Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask.” “ After this manner therefore pray 
ye : Our Father which art in heaven.” ^ 


5. Faith in God, therefore, is always a venture. We may not 
discover meaning in the world as we gaze upon it, or as its 
manifold life unrolls itself before our eyes. It may seem only a 
complex of blind and conflicting forces. Everything looks like 
the mere play of chance. Conclusive evidence that the race is 
growing better, or that there is a moral order of the universe, is 
difficult to find. But we resolve that the world shall have mean- 
ing for us, that it shall be a moral world in which our moral 
purposes shall be accomplished and our moral ideals realized, and 
we live our lives under the compulsion of this resolve. This is to 
have faith in God, and the only kind of faith that is real ; not the 
faith of passive acquiescence or consent, but the creative faith of 
active purpose and effort. 

The world is plastic in our hands. It is not offered to us 
ready-made and complete with the moral values all there and the 
spiritual purposes already realized. It is given us to make of it 
what we will. We may find God in it, if we live by the postulate 
that He is there, or we may never discover Him if we stand off 
and wait for Him to reveal Himself. The religious man is he who 
makes the postulate, who dares to venture faith in God and to 
live his life thereby. And he has proved his faith who finds it 
livable, who finds his moral purposes realizable and his reading of 
the world in moral terms justified. But the venture cannot wait 
upon the proof ; we must believe ere we can know that our belief 
will vindicate itself as sound. 

*ff In the world of startling surprises into which a child is born, 
he finds little difficulty in imagining the unseen beings of whom 
he is told, and living in their actual society. The Santa Claus, to 
whom he posts a Christmas letter in the chimney, is^ real that he 
can readily be induced to think that the wind he hears blowing over 

^ J. E. Illmgwortli, ChHsticm OfwracUr^ 
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the chimney-top is the swift passing of an airy postman carrying 
the mail to the kindly patron of good children. The invisible 
God, to whom he addresses his nightly ‘^N'ow I lay me down to 
sleep,” and says, ‘‘ Our Father, which art in heaven,” is as sensibly 
at hand. The pictures children form of God vary with what they 
are taught and the impressions they receive, but the sense of His 
actuality they themselves supply. Mrs. Browning’s lines in 
which she describes a child’s thought of God put this graphically : 

They say that God lives very high: 

But if you look above the pines 

You cannot see our God ; and why ? 

And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold; 

Though, from Him, all that’s glory shines. 

God is so good, He wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across His face — 

Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 

But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 

Through sight and sound of every place: 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 

Half-waking me at night, and said, 

“ Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser ? ” ^ 


11 . 

Knowledge. 

1. There is always a certain abandon in faith. It is trusting 
ourselves to the TJnseen, to One whom, though invisible and 
shrouded in mystery, we feel in the depth of our hearts, and 
apart from all arguments and reasonings, to be absolutely wise 
and good, with an unlimited right to our allegiance. And Chris- 
tian faith is the outgoing of otir heart’s affection and obedience to 
this invisible God, as Christ presents Him to us — ^that is, as our 
^ H. Coffin, Unimrsky Smtums, 177, 
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Father ; it is the endeavour to give ourselves up to Him even as 
Christ was one in mind and will with the Father who sent Him. 
Now, this is jEL thing which concerns a deeper part of our nature 
than our understanding. Evidences and arguments may bring a 
man to the brink of faith, but they cannot launch him on its sea. 
Their province is the solid ground of fact ; but that province, after 
all, is but a little island in the midst of an infinite ocean. If we 
would pass from its narrow limitations to the largeness of religious 
life, we must commit ourselves to what to the eye of reason appears 
an uncertain element ; we must trust to be upborne. There is no 
doubt a deeper reason than reason knows for the act, and in the end 
it will justify it ; but the act itself, whether on the part of child or 
of sage, is always a step leyond knowledge : it is the committing of 
ourselves to the keeping and the commands of our God and Father. 

The desire for exact certainty, for definite evidence in matters 
of our Christian creed cannot hope to attain to the blessing of 
willing childlike faith. For, firstly, that evidence is not given us ; 
we cannot prove our faith by logic. The evidence vouchsafed to 
the doubting apostle of the sight and touch of his Lord’s risen 
body cannot be looked for now: and so if we refuse to believe 
anything that we cannot logically prove, we can never enter at all 
into the cerjiainty about spiritual and Divine things which makes 
the Christian’s faith. And again, the very nature of faith, like 
that of heroism in action, implies a boldness, a venturesomeness 
which will sacrifice the safe certainty of logical proof, and will go 
forward boldly into the region of what is beyond all human 
demonstration, acknowledging that beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge there lies a world, an infinite world of truth, which we 
shall hereafter see and understand, but which now we can accept 
only by a higher method even than reason, by the power of 
faith, believing where we cannot prove.” 

Tf If any one of us, as nowadays so many, goes travelling on 
through his years without the strength and inspiration of full 
Christian faith, through tardiness in making up his mind about 
religion because there is this and that difficulty, worrying perhaps 
for ever over a chapter in Genesis which will not square with 
geology (as why need it ?), or stumbling at a Gospel incident of 
which the proof is only of the historical and not the geometric 
character, let him remember that John believed first, and realiiied 
belief afterwards, yet he found his belief was right and had not 
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misled him. There must in faith be a venture ; there must be a 
spring of our nature as a whole to embrace the truth as a whole. 
Then we shall know in good time the parts which make the whole. 
But venture we must. Do not then let us go without the blessed- 
ness of faith because we are too cold-blooded to make the spring.^ 

^ One result of this temperamental peculiarity was this, that 
during the winter of 1908-1909 there were numerous families 
huddled around Flaxman Island (where,- as it turned out, the 
Eosie H. was wintering) with the idea that it was impossible for 
them to get caribou for food or for clothing, while we went inland 
to where every one said there was no game, and were able to live 
well. Our own small party that winter in northern Alaska killed 
more caribou than all the rest of the Eskimo of the country put 
together, because we had the faith to go and look for them where 
the Eskimo “ knew they no longer existed.® 

2. How is this venture of faith related to reason ? Is it reason- 
able to believe that there is but one God, that that God rules 
everywhere, and that He is good ? 

, By reason ” is here meant, not the scientific intellect, but the 
rational nature of man. A thing which cannot be demonstrated 
may yet be reasonable. The existence of God can never be proved 
by a certain number of arguments ; but faith in God can neverthe- 
less be a reasonable faith. And only the faith which has the 
sanction of reason can be a true faith. The very ventures of faith 
are, as it were, directed by reason, and rooted in it. 

^ If all creation is one, my Euler must be the Euler of all. 
This is the faith that crosses the stretches of the unknown, and 
this is the faith whose roots are deep down in the rational nature 
of man. In the region of things observed a thousand things seem 
to question it ; but it holds me, and I cannot get away from it. 

Yes, in the maddening maze of things, 

When tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good.^ 

^ Faith is the pioneer section of reason. It is reason without 
reasoning. But it does not fear reasoning. It invites it to follow, 
if reason recognizes that faith has its own legitimate place, and if 

^ J. H. Skriiie, TJie Eearfs Gommd^ 65. . 

® V. Stefinsson, Ky Life with the Eskimo, 67. 

® T. E. Williams, BdUf and Life, 14^. 
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the reasoning powers recognize that they must possess the ability 
to handle the problems with which they undertake to deal. For 
it is not braye to go into a current which is too much for one’s 
strength ; it may be a form of suicide.^ 

3. If action in general may be called a correspondence with an 
environment of facts which can be modified by the forces of our 
will, adventure is that kind of action in which we match ourselves 
against an environment of facts which are future and therefore 
unknowable ; it is action upon res adventura, an operation upon 
fortune, an encounter with chance and change and danger. To 
match wit and nerve rightly against the force of uncertainty 
in human things is good adventuring. To miscalculate the 
odds and be destroyed or disgraced in consequence is bad ad- 
venturing; but also to decline the risks through overestimating 
the odds is bad. It is failure to wrap up the talent in a napkin 
for fear of losing it in trade ; it is failure to cast oneself down, 
without warrant of angels, from the pinnacle. The blunderer 
who cannot come through, and the faint heart who fails even to 
begin, are ill adventurers both of them. Their response to the 
res admntura is an inadequate one. 

^ G-reat ventures generally succeed by narrow margins and fail 
by broad ones. The Prussian campaign was a great one ; its 
successors were to be of even larger dimensions as to conception. 
When they were successful, it was by an even narrower chance ; 
when disastrous, it was with frightful completeness.^ 

Glory best is gained 

By daring means to end, ashamed of shame, 

Constant in faith that only good works good, 

While evil yields no fruit but impotence!^ 

ni. 

Risk. 

1. Every venture of faith involves the element of risk. Risk 
is everywhere where faith is concerned. And faith has to be 

^ J. D. Adam, JReli^^ion and tike Ghrowmg 58. 

® W. M. Sloane, JSfapoUon Bonaparte: A Eiet&ry, ii. 434. 

® Browning, ‘'Aristopkanes* Apology.” 
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exercised in our relation to everything. The man who will not 
exercise faith because there is a risk, will not venture anywhere, 
for there is no such thing in this world as absolute knowledge 
concerning anything. 

In every age it has been the faith that risked that has moved 
mountains, cast out devils, and healed the nations. That is where 
faith finds its test and its triumphs ; and, alas ! that is where faith 
so often breaks down. We can trust God for receiving; we can 
trust even for sanctifying grace ; but when it comes to risk ! 
When obedience may mean loss of position, loss of money, loss of 
home, how many there are that shrink back ! When faith involves 
risk of failure, the sorrow of reproach, and the sting of ridicule, 
what then ? 

^ After Bunyan had been a preacher for five or six years, he 
was seized for pursuing this unlawful calling, and at the end of 
seven weeks’ preliminary imprisonment, he was had up to Bedford, 
where it was charged, ‘‘ That he, John Bunyan, labourer (for the 
Lord, they might have said), hath devilishly and maliciously 
abstained from coming to church to hear Divine service, and is a 
common upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles,” 
etc. So they determined that against such a devilish and malicious 
man they would angelically and benevolently dp what they might. 
Conventicles, indeed, instead of churches ! Shame on, you, John 
Bunyan, you can listen to the bell-ringing, cannot you, if there is 
nothing else you can hear at church to your liking. So Judge 
Keeling says, “ Hear our judgment. You must be back to prison ; 
lie there three months. Then if you don’t come to church you 
shall be banished the country, and if you are not gone by the day 
appointed, or come back, plainly, you must stretch by the neck 
for it.” To this Bunyan answered, “ If I am out of prison to-day 
I shall preach again to-morrow.” And as to hanging, he had 
his thoughts ^bout that, sometimes comfortable, sometimes not. 
What if he should quake and faint ? That was not pleasant to 
think of. But if he might convert only one soul by his last words, 
that would make some amends for hanging. But what of. his own 
faith ? “ 111 leap off, blindfold,” said he, “ come heaven, come hell, 
sink or swim. Lord Jesus, if Thou wilt catbh me, do ; if not, 1 
venture for Thy name.” Bold words, yet humble ; but he was not 
to climb up to heaven by way of the hangman’s ladder. Some- 
times in his solitude he had comfort, great comfort. Taken in the 
very act of saving sinners, and for no other crime, his Saviour was 
with him, and he rhymes his experience thus : 
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The prison very sweet to me 
Hath been since I came here, 

And so would also hanging be 
If God will there appear.^ 

2. Faith that goes forward triumphs. Seas divide at its touch 
and mountains move at its word. It spreads tables in the wilder- 
ness and turns desert sands into springs of water. Under its 
influence the weak become strong and the timid lose their fear. 
It subdues kingdoms, works righteousness, obtains promises, stops 
the mouths of lions, quenches the power of fire, delivers from the 
edge of the sword, and turns weaklings into invincible warriors, 
who put to flight the armies of the alien. By it men sing in the 
night, worship in caves, and pray in prisons. Hothing can daunt 
them; nothing can overcome them; nothing can resist them. 
Exultant, jubilant, triumphant, the men of faith are the hosts of 
God. He is their Leader, their Captain, their Father, and their 
Lord. 

^ I toiled on from day to day, my heart almost sinking some- 
times, with the sinking of the weU, till we reached a depth of about- 
thirty feet. And the phrase, “ living water,'’ '' living water,” kept 
chiming through my soul like music from God, as I dug and 
hammered away ! 

At this depth the earth and coral began to be soaked with 
damp. I felt that we were nearing water. My soul had a faith 
that God would open a spring for us ; but side by side with this 
faith was a strange terror that the water would be salt. So 
perplexing and mixed are even the highest experiences of the soul ; 
the rose-flower of a perfect faith, set round and round with 
prickly thorns. One evening I said to the old Chief — 

think that, Jehovah God will give us water to-morrow from 
that hole ! ” 

The Chief said, *‘No, Missi; you will never see rain coming up 
from the earth on this island. We wonder what is to be the end 
of this mad work of yours. We expect daily, if you reach water, 
to see you drop through into the sea, and the sharks will eat you ! 
That will be the end of it ; death to you, and danger to us all.” 

I still answered, ‘‘ Come to-morrow. I hope and believe that 
Jehovah God will send you the rain water up through the earth.” 
At the moment I knew I was risking much, and probably incurring 
sorrowful consequences, had no water been given ; but I had faith 
^ T. T. Lynch, The Momington Zeetv/re, 108. 
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that the Lord was leading me on, and I knew that I sought His 
glory, not my own. 

Next morning, I went down again at daybreak and sank a 
narrow hole in the centre about two feet deep. The perspiration 
broke over me with uncontrollable excitement, and I trembled 
through every limb, when the water rushed up and began to fill 
the hole. Muddy though it was, I eagerly tasted it, and the 
little “ tinny ” dropped from my band with sheer joy, and I almost 
fell upon my knees in that muddy bottom to praise the Lord. It 
was water! It was fresh water! It was living water from 
Jehovah’s well! True, it was a little brackish, but nothing to 
speak of ; and no spring in the desert, cooling the parched lips of 
a fevered pilgrim, ever appeared more worthy of being called a 

Well of God than did that water to me 1 ^ 

• 

^ I was glad to row in my College boat, but I declined the 
beer and port wine, which were at that time considered essential 
to training. “ No,” I said, “ I will leave the boat, but I will not 
take drink I ” I was strengthened by a firm assurance that I was 
obeying the commandment of God. Strange to say, five of the 
eight men followed my example. The Common-room butler, with 
the licence of an old servant, looked in at our meals and said 
derisively : Toast and water I youll be bumped — no boat can go 
up on toast and water 1 ” It was that year that our boat rose from 
the bottom of the river and started on its career which at last put 
it at the head.® ^ 

•ff It is to the credit of the world that it has never been without 
those who readily follow the path of venture and loss. Again and 
again there are courageous chivalrous spirits who are quite ready 
to risk all in some high adventure if they may but attain their 
Ideal of Love. As Tennyson sings — 

If I were loved, as I desire to be, 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

That I should fear, — if I were loved by thee ? 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine, 

As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 

Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine. 

’Twere joy; not fear, claspt hand-in-hai]^d with thee, 

To wait for death — mute — careless of all ills, 

Apart upon a mountain.® 

1 John G, Faton, ii. 182. ® R. F. Horton, An Autoliogmphy, 165. 

3 G. H. S. Walpole, Ufe's Chance, 34, 
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IV. 

WOETH. 

What is the venture of faith worth ? 

1. It gives reality to our hoyes. — Hope sees in its dreams the 
ladder reaching into heaven. Faith resolutely plants its feet upon 
the rungs, and takes the risk of their vanishing. Hope sees the 
horses and chariots of fire round about its Dothan. Faith, strong 
in these insubstantial defenders, faces the horses and chariots of 
the King of Syria. Hope believes that this life is not all. Faith 
takes the risk that Hope is dreaming, and resolves to act upon 
the assumption that “ earth is but a pupil’s place.” Faith Is, and 
must be, in the first instance, a leap in the dark. It is “the 
resolute choice to stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis.” “ To 
stand or fall” — ^faith’s act always contains this alternative, “to 
stand or fall.” You must say to Christ, “If I perish, I perish 
on Thy shoulder ; if I sink, I sink in Thy vessel ; if I die, I die at 
Thy door ” ; and you need not think that you are not ready to 
come to Christ because of ybur “ ifs.” Faith is — taking the risk, 
venturing all on your hopes, going forward in confident assurance 
that your hopes of the Unseen are true. 

^ At the end of the Kingswood dining-hall there used to be a 
narrow ledge, nearly five feet from the ground. I have sometimes 
put a little friend of ours there and asked' her to jump down. 
Then I have watched her, and seen how hope and fear did battle 
within her eyes — hope of the wHd rush through the air and the 
love that waited at the end, afid fear of the yawning gulf beloyr, 
fear that found words m “ Daddy, I shall fall.” Then Faith took 
its great resolve to act as if Hppe were truth, there was a sudden 
avalanche of golden hair, and the little one was safe in her father’s 
arms. There are those here that are even as that child. They 
stand irresolute before the grand adventure of Faith. They would 
b'Trp to take the leap if they were certain that they would reach 
the Father’s arms ; but — but — are there not those who say that 
the Father is dead, or, at least, that He careth not ? They are 
tired and would f a in be at rest; but is there rest anywhere to be 
found for the sole of their feet ? To such I say, “Act as if your 
hopes were facts, and you shall prove them such. Act as if God 
were, and you shall see Him as He is.” ^ ' 

^ W. P. 'Workman, Kmg$wood Sermons,' 195. 
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2. It changes doult into certmnty, — ^When we hear that God 
loves us, and would have us love Him ; when we hear that we 
cannot love the Father whom we have not seen unless we love 
the brother whom we have seen ; when we hear that because He 
lives we will live also, or that we can be free only as we obey His 
law, and rule only as we serve, and gain the best things only by 
loss of things inferior ; when we hear that He will render to every 
man the due recompense of his deeds, and that we ought to live 
therefore as those who must give account to Him ; when, in short, 
we hear any distinctively Christian or spiritual truth, there is that in 
us which recognizes its truth and responds to it. We are aware that 
it is that which is best and highest in us that leaps up to greet 
it and bear witness to it, to assure us that by grasping these truths 
we will \)e laying hold of the most noble and precious realities. 

But, while that which is spiritual in us moves toward them 
and incites us to trust in them, flesh and blood bear the other 
way. These remind us of how much, and how much that is 
pleasant and dear to them, we will have to give up if we commit 
ourselves to the truth and sulBfer it to mould our life. Possibly 
these unspiritual powers suborn reason itself, and turn it against 
us. Reason whispers : “ But where is the proof that these things 
are true ? Ask for proof ; wait for proof. To not he in haste. 
These may be realities ; they may be, as you assume, the supreme 
and only realities. But they are very mysterious, and even a 
little questionable. Do not commit yourself to them till you can 
see them more clearly, and see too how to reconcile them with 
each other and with the common and received opinions of men.” 
And, as we listen, we pause and stand in doubt. 

iNTow that moment is one of the critical moments in dur life, 
one of the moments in which it has to be determined whether we 
will follow the promptings of the Divine Spirit within our soul, 
which moves us to risk all for 3.uty, for righteousness, for love, for 
God ; or whether we will at least defer the decision and so make 
it less likely that we will ever reach it. If we make the venture, 
if we follow the impulse of that which is deepest and best in us, 
if we resolve that we will no longer confer with flesh and. blood, 
but yield ourselves to the Spirit that stirs and speaks within us, 
we emerge firom the cold 'atmosphere of doubt in which all miracles 
— and above all the great miracle of a radical moral change — are 
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impossible, and rise into that native and genial realm of the spirit 
in which all things become possible, and all that is spiritual in us 
ripens and unfolds. The eternal truths which we have seen hj 
faith become ours. We are saved from the thraldom of sense and of 
the sensible world. We pass out beyond the shows of time to find 
a higher life in the kingdom of righteousness and joy and peace. 

3. It is the condition of vision, — Now, “ where no vision is the 
people perish.'* The most powerful advocate of this fact in 
modern times, perhaps in all time, is William Blake; and he 
himself is the best example of the connexion between faith and 
vision. His latest interpreter uses the word ‘‘ imagination," but 
Blake himself would have used faith " or “ wonder." Speaking 
of Blake's Eeal Man, Charles Gardner says : “ His imagination is 
vision. Imagination is Eternal. Through imagination he feasts 
at Messiah's table, drinking the wine of Eternity. Through 
imagination he enters the great communion of Saints, and with 
piercing visidn detects brothers and sisters among the fallen and 
outcast. He has passed through the valley of the shadow of 
Death, and henceforth starts at no shadows, and neither tastes 
nor sees Death." ^ 

There was a guide 
Invisible, went ever at my side. 

He said, ‘‘Poor timid thing, that cannot dare 
To risk the upper air, 

The hard ascent 

And stony summits, but would ever go 
Just high enough for beauty and too low 
Eor desolation, you shall never know. 

Thus sheltered by the ring 
Of noble dreams and mounting thoughts, the sting 
Of truth, the wide horizons of the real. 

Turn from the fair. 

Climb, strive, ^lip, fall upon the pent 
Of his steep home, 

Until you come. 

Breathless and spent. 

To the bare summits that his world reveal." ^ 

^ G. Gardner, Visim amd Vesture, 99. 

2 Bvelyn Underbill, Theophanies, 59, 



VII. 

Faith in Jesus. 
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Faith in Jesus. 

Christian faith is faith in Jesus. We often forget that that name 
was common, wholly undistinguished, and borne by very many of 
our Lord^s contemporaries. It had been borne by the great soldier 
whom we know as Joshua ; and we know that it was the name of 
one at least of the disciples of our Master. Its disuse after Him, 
both by Jew and by Christian, is easily intelligible. But though 
He bore it with special reference to His work of saving His people 
from their sins. He shared it,*a8 He shared manhood, with many 
another of the sons of Abraham. Of course “Jesus” is the name 
that is usually employed in the Gospels. But when we turn to 
the Epistles, we find that it is comparatively rare for it to stand 
alone, and that in almost all the instances of its employment by 
itself, it brings with it the special note of pointing attention to 
the manhood of our Lord Jesus. 

Who does not feel, for example, that when we read “ let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of faith,” the fact of our brother 
Man having trodden the same path, and being the pattern for our 
patience and perseverance, is tenderly laid upon our hearts ? 
Again, when we read of sympathy as being felt for us by the great 
High Priest who can be “ touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
even Jesus,” we cannot but recognize that His humanity is pressed 
upon our, thoughts, as securing to us that we have not only the 
pity of a God, but the compassion of a Man, who knows by 
experience the bitterness of our sorrows. 

In like manner we read sometimes that “ Je§m died for us,” 
sometimes that “ Ghrist^ died for us ” ; and, though the two forms of 
the statement present the same fact, they present it, so to speak, 

from a different angle of vision, and suggest to us different thoughts. 

153 
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When Paul, for example, says to us, ‘Tf we believe that Jesm 
died and rose again,” we cannot but feel that he is pressing on us 
the thought of the true manhood of that Saviour who, in His 
death, as in His resurrection, is the Forerunner of them that 
believe upon Him, and whose death will be the more peaceful, 
and their rising the more certain, because He, who, forasmuch 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, likewise took part 
of the same,” has thereby destroyed death, and delivered them 
from its bondage. Nor with less emphasis and strengthening 
triumphant force do we read that this same Jesus, the Man who 
bore our nature in its fulness and is kindred to us in flesh and 
spirit, has ' risen from the dead, has ascended up on high, and is 
the Forerunner, who for us, by virtue of His humanity, has 
entered in thither. Surely the most insensitive ear must catch 
the music, and the deep significance of the word which says, "‘We 
see not yet all things put under him {Le. man). But we see Jesus 
crowned with glory and honour.” 

So, then, Christian faith first lays hold of that manhood, 
realizes the suffering and death as those of a true humanity, 
recognizes that He bore in His nature “ all the ills that flesh is 
heir to,” and that His human life is a brother’s pattern for ours ; 
that. He having died, death hath no more terrors for, or dominion 
over, us, and that whither the Man Jesus has gone we sinful men 
need never fear to enter, or doubt that we shall enter too. 

1. When Jesus was on earth He demanded faith in Himself 
as the condition of receiving blesiing from Him. Nqt only did 
He demand it, He depended upon it. Even His power of physical 
healing was limited in this way. He could exercise this power 
only in proportion to the measure of the faith of the suiSerers, 
In the accounts of miracles of this kind we find the question, 
“ Hast thou faith to be healed ? ” often asked and generally implied. 
“According to thy faith be it unto “thee,” “Thy faith hath saved 
thee,” were words with which He accompanied His acts of healing ; 
while with regard to the inhabitants of one district we are told 
expressly that “he could do no naighty works there because of 
their unbelief.” We find the same principle asserting itself in an 
accentuated form when we rise from the level of physical miracles, 
and consider His method of meeting man’s spiritual needs^ H^re 
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again we find Him insisting that only those endowed with special 
qualifications are capable of receiving His teaching, -and making 
it clear that comparatively few were thus endowed in the degree 
which He required. 

2. This fact, which is so strange at first, is understood the 
moment we see what faith is. God Himself cannot give us what 
we are unable to receive. We have only to consider that, for the 
reception of any spiritual gift or power, a hand to take is as 
necessary as a hand to bestow ; that it is inconsistent with the 
goodness of God or the freedom of man that the gates of the soul 
should be forced open from without instead of being thrown open 
from within; and that even the purest light, though it bring 
health and healing on its wings, cannot be seen until men open 
their eyes on it. Faith is the eye of the soul. Faith is the hand 
of the soul. Is there then anything arbitrary or unreasonable in 
the invariable and imperative demand for faith ? Is it not, rather, 
inevitable that faith should be the constant condition on which 
both the reception and the exercise of any spiritual power or 
grace are made to depend ? Once admit that faith is the eye by 
which we discern and the hand by which we grasp the realities 
of the invisible and spiritual world, and the demand for v faith 
becomes wholly reasonable to us, because it is grounded in the 
Very constitution of our nature. With that admission once made, 
it would be as rational to complain that we can enter into the 
ideal world of poetry and art only by an effort of the imagination, 
as to complain that we can rise into the spiritual realm and 
possess ourselves of its wealth only by the ventures and endeavour 
of a living and active faith. 

^ We find that Christ always gave way to men; He receded 
or advanced according to the temper they showed. He did not 
cry,, nor lift up, nor use compulsion, but invariably gave place 
before men's free will.^ 

3. Following the Baptist, Jesus set out with the summons, 
Eepent, and believe the good news,” namely, that “ the kingdom of 

God is at hand ” ; like Moses, He summoned Israel to accept His 
mission as from God, and showed signs ” to prove this. As His 
teaching advanced, it appeared that He required an unparalleled 
^ Af B. Daiyidson, Waiting God^ 176, 
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faith in Himself along with His message, that the Kingdom of 
God He speaks of centres in His person ; that, in fact, He is ‘‘ the 
word^' of God that He brings, He is the light and life whose 
coming He announces, “ the bread from heaven ” that He has to 
give to a famished world. For those who received him," who 
“ believed on his name,” faith acquired a *scope undreamed of 
before ; it signified the unique attachment which gathered round 
the person of Jesus — a human trust, in its purity and intensity 
such as no other man ever awakened, which grew into and 
identified itself with its possessor’s belief in God, transforming 
the latter in doing so, and which drew the whole being of the 
believer into the life and will of his Master. When Thomas hails 
Jesus as "My Lord, and my God!” he "Aas believed.’' This 
process is complete in the mind of the slowest disciple. The two 
faiths, in God and in J esus, are now welded inseparably ; the Son 
is known through the Father, and the Father through the Son ; 
and Thomas gives affiance to both in one. As Jesus was step by 
step exalted towards the Divine, in the same degree God came 
nearer to these men, and their faith in God became richer in 
content and firmer in grasp. 

If the progress of the disciples towards complete faith in Jesus 
was gradual, they came in due course to the great conviction that 
He was the Son of God. The stages of this progress are indicated 
by the various confessions of faith to which the disciples gave 
utterance. When Andrew first met with Jesus, he confessed his 
belief that He would prove to be the Messiah for whom men were 
hoping. Later, Peter said in the name of the twelve, "We have 
believed and know that thou art the Holy One of God.” After 
the feeding of the five thousand, and the appearance of the Lord 
walking upon the sea, the disciples in the boat worshipped Him, 
sajing, “ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” And finally, after 
months of living and working with Him, the conviction to which 
they had come was voiced in the great confession of faith, spoken 
by Peter, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
During these months their knowledge of Him had been deepened 
and their love for HuUs strengthened, as His personality exerted 
its ever-increasing influence upon their minds and hearts, until 
finally there resulted this climax of faith and this solemn assertion 
of, their full belief in Him as their personal Lord Christ. Thus 
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they began with facts, and their gradual, perhaps unconscious, 
induction from what they observed led naturally to the most 
intense spiritual faith. 

We find faith in Jesus as it is disclosed in the Gospels to be a 
Eecognition, an Energy, and a Eelationship. 


I. 

A Eecognition. 

Faith in Jesus is the recognition of His Messiahship, of His 
power, and of His love. 

1. Faith is the recognition of Jesu^ as the Messiah . — The earliest 
Christian confession, the simplest and sufficient creed, was, Jesus 
is the Christ. What do we mean by that ? We mean, first and 
plainly, that He is the realization of the dim figure which arose, 
majestic and enigmatical, through the mists of a partial revelation. 
We mean that He is, as the word signifies etymologically, 
“ anointed with the Divine Spirit, for the discharge of all the 
offices which, in old days, were filled by men who were fitted and 
designated for them by outward unction — prophet, priest, and 
king. We mean that He is the substance of which ancient ritual 
was the shadow. We mean that He is the goal to which all that 
former partial unveiling of the mind and will of God steadfastly 
pointed. This, and nothing less, is the meaning of the declaration 
that Jesus is the Christ; and that belief is the distinguishing 
mark of the fg.ith which this Hebrew of the Hebrews, writing to 
Hebrews, declares to be the Christian faith. 

•[[ I believe that Jesus is the Christ. That is to say, I believe 
that there is a living bond between me, the poor, helpless human 
creature, and the absolute perfect Being. I believe that His 
Love has come near to me in a human person, whom I may claim 
as the brother of me and my race. I believe that Person is the 
Son of God; that in Him dwelt the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. I believe, therefore, that I am related to that Love which 
created the world, and all that is in it. I may claim affiance in 
it Again, I believe that Jesus is the Christ. I believe that He 
is anointed with the Spirit of God to the end that He may 
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bestow that Spirit upon men. I believe that the Spirit in Him 
was a uniting Spirit, a self-sacrificing Spirit, a Spirit active, 
suffering, sympathising Love. I believe that that Spirit is acting 
upon us, and can work in us the love which is most . foreign to 
our selfishness.^ 

2. Faith in Jesus is the recognition of His power . — He elicited 
by degrees a growing confidence in His power. *'Why are ye 
fearful ? '' He said to them in the storm on the Sea of Galilee ; 
“ have ye not yet faith ? — i.e, have you not yet learned confidence 
in Me? And to St. Peter He said, ^‘0 thou of little faith! 
wherefore didst thou doubt ? ” — i.e, doubt My power to protect you. 
The words of the leper are : If thou wilt, thou canst.” And the 
centurion’s words are like these : My servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy : speak the word only, and he shall be healed.” This 
was true faith ; the conviction, not that Christ certainly would, 
but that, if He would, at least He cotild. And that is true faith 
still. The comfortable assurance, ‘‘ He has willed to heal me,” is 
one of God’s good gifts to those whom He has first healed ; but 
the preliminary condition is only this, “ I believe that, if He will, 
He can.” 

Faith in Jesus’ power is usually faith in His power to work 
miracles. “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory ; and his disciples believed 
on him” (John ii. 11). Hitherto the disciples of Jesus had 
followed Him chiefly because of the testimony of John the 
Baptist. 'How, however, they saw that in their new Master which 
awakened a fresh feeling towards Him. They beheld the miracle, 
and in or through it they caught a glimpse of the glory of the 
Lord. They had believed, on the testimony of the Baptist, that 
He was the Messiah; now they see something of Him which 
creates faith in Him, “ His disciples believed on him.” 

But it is not said that those who before were unbelieving were 
overpowered by what they saw and forced into faith ; it is said 
only that those who had already followed Christ cast themselves, 
so to speak, upon Him with an absolute trust when they 
recognized the working of • His Divine power. The outward event 
might be disregarded or explained away or cavilled at ; the inner 
meaning was discernible only by the spiritual eye. 

^ F. D. Maurice, The Bpistlee of SL J&hrbj 255, 
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The truth is, that faith does not depend on signs ; nor is it in 
the last resort a matter of argument or philosophic reflection, but 
a property of the soul itself. The sense of God belongs to us. 
And even when we have been expecting signs, and cannot see 
them, we pray to a God above the clouds, whose face is light and 
whose favour is life. Like the man in the Gospels we say, “ I 
believe ; help thou mine unbelief/' We may doubt all the argu- 
ments for God's existence, declare^ this unsatisfactory and that 
untenable, and when every argument fails we find we believe in 
God still. We feel and know that He is here. “Eternal Father, 
strong to save," Thy child lives in Thee. 

. If He who believes feels himself surrounded by wonders — 
faith is always faith in the marvellous — for he feels the neaj^ness 
of the all-ruling Lord and thereby sees the inflexible things of 
this world become pliant means in the hand of his God.^ 

3. Faith in Jesus is the recognition of His love . — The founda- 
tions of faith are not yet laid simply by the fact that the 
historical appearance of Jesus affects us. There must be added 
the fact that the same Man who becomes judge ahd conscience to 
the person who comes face to face with Him interests Himself in 
him with a patient and unparalleled love. At the same time that 
He makes the sinner insecure by the simple power of His personal 
life He sets him on his feet by His kindness. Therefore those 
who have been led by Him to feel the bitterness of their plight, 
yet feel themselves for that very reason drawn to Him. It was 
thus that He once forgave sinners. He before whose eyes is 
unfolded the vast misery of mankind, their profound lovelessness 
and their weakness of will, has yet the calm trust that He can 
snatch them from the hell which in their own souls they have 
prepared for themselves, whether for the present or for the 
future. 

The. contrast between the faith of wonder and the faith of love 
is at the same time both touching and teaching. While Jesus 
was going about doing good, there came to Him a woman, 
wearied with sin, worn with^ sorrow. She had shut herself out 
from human sympathy. There was no whisper left to comfort 
her, no balm remaining to heal her. Mighty worka were reported 
E* Seeberg, TJie FwrLdommta^ Truths of th^ Cfhristim Religion, 83. 
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of this Jesus of Nazareth; and multitudes ran after the fame of 
Him. But she, poor soul, had no heart for wonder. She had 
worn out and palled each successive excitement. She had no 
eyes to gaze, for they were hot and dim with weeping. But she 
had stood with the crowd and had listened, and the dew of 
gentle words had gathered over the dearth of her heart. From 
out of the depths of that heart came the yearnings of mighty love. 
The piercing taunts of the multitude without, the freezing gaze of 
the assembled Pharisees, were to her as nothing. Full of earnest 
piupose, she passed by them all; she pressed into the beloved 
Presence ; she bathed the sacred Feet with her tears, she wiped 
them with her hair ; she earned for herself the precious testimony 
— ^psecious for her, precious for all time — “ Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much.” 

^ There is, in one of the letters of Emily Lawless, a passage 
which sums up her whole creed — her faith in Christ and in Love 
and in their power of inspiration : 

It has grown upon me more And more to feel that though 
belief, in the doctrinal sense of the word, becomes yearly more 
impossible, more obviously human in cdl its innumerable mani- 
festations, on the other hand Love — a clinging to something 
outside ourselves and not liable to accidents — becomes yearly 
more possible, and seems to me to be the one supreme truth that 
will some day emerge clearly above all the fog and the jar and 
tangle of disputing creeds. I do not know what I should do if I 
had the sole directing of a young ardent nature in such matters, 
but I feel that what I should do would be to try and get that 
capacity for love developed, and then let everything else take its 
chance. 

At the lowest the Being that she had learnt to love would be 
the noblest and tenderest in all history, and as for miracles, 
the miracle of His turning the bitter waters sweet, and pulling 
wrecked lives straight, and that not by ones and twos, but by 
millions upon millions, is quite miracle enough for me. Of course 
the aivocaim dAdholi will whisper that one is adoring a myth, but 
one must just Id him whisper, and once the root of love is well 
grounded I do not think such whispers matter. The heart is a 
far more tenacious organ than the head, aqd not nearly so much 
at the mercy of those loud winds of Doubt.’- 

^ Edith Sichel, New and Old, 172. 
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II 

An Energy. 

Faith in Jesus is an energy. It required the effort of spiritual 
insight and the surrender of personal trust. 

1. Spiritual insight — We have seen how faith in Jesus 
apprehends His majesty and power, and we have seen how it 
apprehends His love ; let us now see how it calls upon spiritual 
thought and purpose. The disciples came to the other side and 
forgot to take bread. And Jesus said unto them, Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying. We took no bread. And 
Jesus perceiving it said, 0 ye of little faith, why reason ye among 
yourselves, because ye have no bread ? Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up ? How is it that ye do not perceive 
that I spake not to you concerning bread ? But beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. Then understood they 
how that he bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of 
the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees ” (Matt, xvi 5-12). 
Only a short time previously Jesus had been engaged in a painful 
interview with some of the Pharisees and Sadducees, on which 
interview, and on His general work and spiritual teaching, they 
might, had they been possessed of more sympathetic insight, have 
judged that His thoughts were now dwelling,, rather than on 
their omission to provide bread ; more especially as this was an 
omission which they might know it was fully within His power to 
supply in case of need. But they, being concerned chiefly about 
things of sense, and having little perception of the spiritual 
thought of Jesus, attached a carnal signification to the word “leaven,” 
and so were reproached by Him for the smallness of their faith. 

Such faith is the result not of sight, but of insight; and 
insight is faith. “Touch me not,” said the risen Christ to the 
eager Mary. Why? asks St. Bernard. And his answer is: to 
teach her, and through her all Christ's followers, that in mattei^ 
of religion, in things of the spirit, it is not on the evidence of the 
senses they must, rest,^ but on faith, whidb reads the deeper 

II 
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evidence, goes straight to the inmost soul, penetrates to the 
inherent congruity of things, and believes because it has met the 
truth, and can do no other. 

Oh, I am tired out to-day: 

The whole world leans against my door: 

Cities and centuries. I pray, — 

For praying makes me brave once, more 

— I should have lived long, long ago, 

Before this age of steel and fire. 

I am not strong enough to throw 
A noose around my soul's desire 
And strangle it, because it cries 
To keep its old, unreasoned place 
In some bright simple Paradise, 

Before a God's too-human face. 

I know that in this breathless fray 
I am not fit to fight and cry. 

My soul grows faint and far away 
From blood and shouting, till I fly 
A blinded coward, back, to hide 
My face, against the dim old knees 
Of that too-human God, denied 
By these quick crashing centuries. 

And there I learn deep secret things: 

Too frail for speech, too strong for doubt: 

How through the dark of demon-wings 
The same still face of God gleams out; 

How through the deadly riotous roar 
The voice of God speaks on. And then 
I trust Him, as one might before 
Faith grew too fond to comfort men. 

— I should have lived far, far away 
From this great age of grime and gold: 

For still, I know He hears me pray, — 

That close, too-human God of old!^ 

2. PersoTial trust — It was nofi in the first instance to a belirf 
m any doctrine of His Person that our Lord called His followers. 
^ Fannie S, Davis, Myself <md /, 62. 
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He seemed deliberately to avoid statements about Himself; He 
did not even announce Himself as the Christ; He silenced the 
evil spirits who recognized Him. He imposed no form of belief 
upon those who came to Blim: His one demand was personal 
submission, unbounded confidence in the Master, readiness to 
follow His leading under all circumstances. This was what He 
meant by “ faith,” and on this purely personal trust He made all 
to depend. The apostles carried on this teaching. To believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ was the condition of salvation which they 
constantly offered. They held up before the world not a philosophy 
or a system of doctrines, but a living Person, upon whom they 
endeavoured to fix the attention, and for whom they claimed the 
absolute loyalty, of men. 

Upon an attitude of reliance He laid the utmost stress. How 
by precept, now by parable, now by the discipline of circumstance. 
He commended that attitude to His followers as all-pleasing to 
Himself and all-helpful to their highest good. There was nothing 
which more de%hted Him than to see that attitude taken by the 
human hearts that turned to Him for the succour of His power, 
for the bliss and rest of His lovingkindness. If ever anything 
like an abnormal exercise of faith was visible to His gracious eyes 
He met it not only with complacency but with a wondering 
pleasure, unspeakably moving as we see it in Him, Whatever 
the reason, such was the fact ; to the Lord Jesus there was in the 
faith of a human suppliant something which He met with a vivid 
pleasure and to which His response, at once or after a brief 
discipline of delay, was always generously lai^e. 

In the early years' of the Carrubber’s Close Mission, a lady 
came over from Hamburg for the express purposp of attending its 
meetings. She was engaged to be , married to a Swiss missionary, 
but in the ^eat revivjd of 1859-60 she discovered that she was no 
true Christian, and feared that she would only be a 
instead of a help to her future husband in his work. 

Having heard in Hamburg of the blessing in Edinburgh she 
resolved to cross over to the latter city in the hope that she too 
might be blessed. 

One of our workers spoke with her night after night, but 
apparently without any result. One evening on leaving the 
mission premises it occurred to him to conduct her ’to her hotel in 
Princes Street by another and a shorter road. This shorter road 
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led from the foot of Carrttbber’s Close, the scene of the mission s 
earlier premises, which were then housed in the old Whitfield 
Chapel, by a narrow low arched passage, not too well lighted, 
underneath the North Bridge, and then on to Princes Street. 
Just as they were underneath the old chapel windows he paused 
and remarked to her, “ Now you have come with me this strange 
road. You have trusted yourself to me, an entire stranger, in the 
faith that I shall take you to your hotel. Could you not trust 
your soul to J esus ? ” 

« Oh, is that it ? ’’ she answered ; “ if I had a thousand souls, I 
could trust them all to Jesus.” And then she added, I might 
have known this at Hamburg.” She returned home full of the 
joy of the Lord.^ 

I have a life with Christ to live, 

But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die 
And must I wait, till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 

Nay rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 

Questioning of life and death and sin, 

Let , me but creep within 
Thy fold, 0 Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat. 

And hear Thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 

Come unto Me, and rest: 

Believe Me, and be blest.^ 


in, 

A Relationship. 

The relationship is between Jesus and the Father. .We notice 
(1) that faith in Jesus presupposes faith in G-od; (2) th^t faith in 

1 William BoUrUm oftM Garr%^her^s Close Mission, 128, 

2 J, 0. Shairp. 
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God leads to faith in Jesus ; (3) that on the other hand faith in 
Jesus leads to faith in God; (4) that faith in Jesus is faith in 
Jesus as standing for God ; and (5) that faith in Jesus is faith in 
God, 

1. Faith in Jes%$ presupposes faith in God. — So Jesus 
Himself seems to say : Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me ” (John xiv. 1). The disciples had begun with belief in God. 
As pious and patriotic Jews they trusted, worshipped, and served 
Jehovah as the covenant-God of their nation. They accepted, and 
expected the fulfilment of, the promise of God regarding the 
Messiah. Even although the fulfilment had not, according to their 
expectations, corresponded with the promises, yet they had been 
led by the teaching and influence of Jesus to confess Him as 
Messiah. Their faith in God had brought them to faith in Him. 
He had taught them to regard His death as a necessity of the 
purpose of God; now let them exercise their faith in God in 
continuing to believe all that He taught them about the will 
of God regarding Himself. As they had trusted Him as the 
Messiah sent of God, let them continue their trust even when it 
was being put to the test of His separation from them. Let them 
not now abandon their faith in Him, for to. that faith they had 
been led by their faith in God. 

Manifestly, every one must believe in God before he can 
believe in Jesus Christ in any deep sense; for to say that “Jesus 
is the Son of God” already implies a belief in God. This was 
clearly true of the Christian converts from among the Jews, who 
were already worshippers of J ehovah ; and it was true also, though 
to a less .extent, of the Greeks, as St. Paul recognized in his famous 
speech at Athens; and it remains true of the converts from 
heathendom to-day- In the mind of all men there is some 
recognition of a Creator Spirit, with whom they are led to identify 
the Spirit of Jesus. And so the progress of belief is logically from 
the first article to the second, from belief in God the Father and 
Creator to belief in Him whom the Father sent. At the sapae 
time, the belief in Jesus at once reacts upon the belief in God. 
The heathen convert, though he may employ the same word for 
Gk)d as before, has very different thoughts about Him ; he is taught 
to believe that the holiness and lovingkindnessi of Jesus are the 
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holiness and lovingkindness of the Creator God ; and even the pious 
Jew gained a new insight into what these great qualities meant — 
the mercy and truth which he had always held to be the attributes 
of J ehovah. The two beliefs therefore go together. I learn to be« 
lieve, first, in God the Father, who has made me, and all the world ; 
secondly, in God the Son, who has redeemed me, and all mankind. 

2, Faith in Qod leads to faith in Jesus , — Listen again to Jesus 
Himself. On one occasion He spoke to a body of Jews as follows : 
“ If God were your Father, ye would love me : for I came forth 
and am come from God \ for neither have I come of myself, but 
he sent me. Why do ye not understand my speech? Even 
because ye cannot hear my word. Te are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to do. He was a 
murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own : for he is a liar, and the father thereof. But because I 
say the truth, ye believe me not. Which of you convicteth me of 
sin ? If I say truth, why do ye not believe me ? He that is of 
God heareth the words of God : for this cause ye hear them not, 
because ye are not of God” (John viii. 42-47). 

There our Lord clearly implies that if the Jews had truly 
believed in God they would have believed in Himself as soon as 
He appeared before them. So throughout the apostolic writings 
those who have real faith in God give evidence of this faith by 
accepting His revelation of Himself in Christ when it is brought 
before them. They believe it and they act upon it, and so are 
numbered among those who have justifying faith in Christ. 

Moreover, the belief in Jesus to which one is led from belief in 
God is a real trust and surrender of heart— just what faith in God 
is. It is a very low and inadequate interpretation of the words 
“ Ye believe in God, believe also in me/' to take them as meaning 
little more than Believe in God, believe that He is ; believe in 
Me, believe that I am.” But it is scarcely less so to suppose that 
the mere assent of the understanding to His teaching is all that 
Christ asks for. By no means ; what He invites us to goes a grec^t 
deal deeper than that. The essence of it is an act of the will and 
'of the' heart, not of the understanding at all. A man may believe 
in Him as an historical person, may accept all that is said about 
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Him here, and yet not be within sight of the trust in Him which 
He here speaks of. For the essence of the whole is not the 
intellectual process of assent to a proposition, but the intensely 
personal act of yielding up will and heart to a living person. 
Faith does not grasp a doctrine but a heart. The trust which 
Christ requires is the bond that unites souls with Him ; and the 
very life of it is entire committal of myself to Him in all my 
relations and for all my needs, and absolute utter confidence in 
Him as all-sufficient for everything that I can require. Let us 
get away from the cold intellectualism of “ belief ” into the warm 
atmosphere of “ trust/’ and we shall understand better than by 
many volumes what are the meaning and the sphere and the 
power and the blessedness of that faith which Christ requires. 

3. Faith in Jesus leads to faith in &od . — ^We have seen that 
our Lord’s disciples began with faith in God, and that because 
they had faith in God they came to have faith in Him. Did this 
continue to be the order of their faith ? Or had J esus Himself 
become more surely and fully the object of their faith than God 
Himself? Had the acquired relation become a more potent 
influence than the inherited? Was it now easier for them to 
trust Jesus than God Himself ? Had He made God inore real, 
attractive, and authoritative for them than He had been before ? 
If so, then the argument implied in Jesus’ call would be this: 
God’s purpose for Me may seem mysterious for you. You may 
not be able to understand why I should suffer and die ; but do 
not doubt or distrust God, for I do not doubt or distrust. If you 
still trust Me, trust the God I trust. If you iStill believe Me the 
Messiah, beHeve that even in death God is fulfilling His purpdse 
in the Messiah. This is the more probable view, for Jesus offers 
Himself to His disciples as the true and living Way to the Father, 
and affirms that God is seen in Him. He assumes, accordingly, 
that the teaching and the training of His disciples have not been 
in vain, but that they have such a faith in Him as can be made 
the basis of their faith in God as, in spite of all present contrary 
appearances, ordering all things well for Him. He requires them 
to trust God’s providence even when that involves, as He has 
Himself taught them, betrayal by one disciple, denial by another, 
and His separation fronj them all. 
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This is the way with the apostles in their writings. One of 
the first efforts at definition of a Christian is that implied in St. 
Peter's words : “ Ye who through him do believe in God." The 
faith conveyed by Jesus is no mere abstract truth separable from 
Himself, as the truth of the law of gravitation is separable from 
Hewton. We are able to understand and use the laws of nature 
while totally ignorant of those to whose research and genius our 
knowledge of them is due, but the highest and purest faith in God 
can be attained in no way but one it comes through a believing 
response to the person of Jesus Christ. It is what we see in Jesus 
that inspires a triumphant certainty of God. -All great saints in 
the past, all who at this hour enjoy the peace of reconciliation and 
are labouring with buoyant energy at the tasks of the Divine 
Kingdom, are evidences and illustrations of this. The apostle's 
two-edged word is only a transcript of experience : “ Whosoever 
denieth the Son, the same hath not thp Father : he that con- 
fesseth the Son hath the Father also." Apart from Jesus men 
may know much of God — of His wisdom, His power, His sublimity, 
even His benevolence ; but of His Fatherhood, with all the loving- 
kindness to the sinful embraced in that great name, they can 
know nothing. 

There can be no doubt as to what is the order of faith for most 
men to-day. There may be some thinkers who are led to Christi- 
anity by way of theism; but most men whose faith is not an 
inheritance, but an achievement, have come to God because they 
were first drawn to Christ. Hot a few men to-day must begin 
with the Synoptic Gospels and the human Jesus. As a man 
studies, meditates on, becomes absorbed in, and comes under the 
influence of, this literary testimony, the historical reality of Jesus 
as truest Teacher, best Example, most loving Friend, lays hold of 
him. As he companions with Jesus, ho discovers not only more 
of His truth and grace, but also more about himself, his sinfulness, 
weakness, and unworthiness. ^ Slowly yet surely he comes to feel 
that he needs, and that Jesus is, more than Teacher, Example, 
Friend ; and only one word can express what that is, even Saviour, 
As Saviour, who leads him not only to self-discovery, but even to 
self-recovery, He as Lord claims the fife that He has saved. But 
in this contact with Jesus there is an immediate and infernal© 
contact with God. It is God's truth that He teaches, God's grace 
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that He imparts, God’s forgiveness that He pronounces. As He 
lives, moves, and has His being in God as Father, the man who 
trusts and yields himself to Him as Saviour and Lord finds, and 
cannot but find, God’s Fatherhood for himself in Him. When 
the believer in Jesus realizes what forgiveness means for himself 
and what it must mean for God, it is likely that he will begin to 
see a meaning in the Cross of Jesus which he never saw before. 
As he continues to live the Christian life, and the Saviour and 
the Lord comes more near, and becomes more dear to him, the 
historical reality becomes a spiritual presence, for his deahngs in 
his soul’s salvation are not with the dead but with the living ; and 
thus the Eesurrection becomes credible. It is true that there 
is endless variety in Christian experience, and not every man’s 
path to God through Christ will in all details correspond with 
that which has just been sketched : but more or less the experi- 
ence described is typical ; and it is in some such wise that faith 
in Jesus leads to faith in God. 

^ There are many things in our records I cannot understand. 
But one thing for me is certain, whenever I contemplate Him, and 
especially when I contemplate His cross, I am made conscious 
within of what to me is God. This is experience; theories can 
wait. The fact that I believe this all came through a life truly 
human and natural gives me a different sense of what “ human ” 
and “ natural ” really mean. I have a strong conviction that 
Jesus would have this effect upon all others if we could let them 
see Him. I do not want a theory to explain Jesus. I agree 
rather with the apostolic theology, that He is the clue to myself 
and the universe and God. If J esus is not this, that is, if He is 
not primarily a Gospel, all other discussion is wasted. It is the 
practical value of J esus that we want to recover — that would be 
true theologizing.^ 


4. Faith vh Jesus sigmjies that Jesus stands for God . — It is 
plain in the Gospels that the belief of those who approached 
Jesus with any degree of faith was, that He stood before them as 
in some very special sense a Eepresentative of God; that the 
attributes and purposes of God were in some very special way 
made manifest in Him. This at least they were persuaded of 
before they learned from His own lips the most exact truth 
^ W. E. Orchard, JProlUms and PerpleodtieSf 59. 
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concerning His Nature and His Mission ; and it vras this persna- 
gion— involving, as of course it did, a subseiiuent readiness to 
listen to whatever He might teach them — that sufficiently 
constituted the faith which He commended. 

Jesus was to them at first, perhaps, simply man. But as 
their knowledge of Him widened, and deepened, and cleared, the 
very endeavour to understand Him, to make a unity of their 
thor^hts about Him, led them on to conclusions about Him that 
caused the spirit to thrill with awe and wonder, and yet with joy. 
They became aware of something mysterious and transcendent 
in Him, something which was to the human lineaments of the 
character what the thought is to the word. Behind and through 
Jesus they discerned Qod, and that vision it is which causes the 
strange thrill and glow of their later writings. 

Consider what this discovery must have meant to these men. 
They had lived on terms of daily intimacy with Jesus. He knew 
each of them as a friend, had often named them by name, had 
intertwined Himself in the most intimate fashion with their lives. 
The growing conviction that ” God was in Christ,” which acq^uired 
articulate and conscious form only after His death, but which was 
implicit in the later stages of their human fellowship with Him, 
must have come with heart-shaking power into their human 
intimacy. We can imagine what it would be to any one among 
us if God in articulate thunder named him by name. But such a 
summons, astounding as it would be, could touch only one moment 
of his life. It would be a poor thing compared with the discovery 
that God was incarnate in his dearest friend, for that discovery 
would teach the soul along the whole range of their common 
intercourse. That would be an incomparably richer thing than 
the most beautiful system of religious truth about God and about 
duty. Above all, it would have an individualizing force about 
it that would make an altogether new life in God possible to 
him. 

U Here is the witness of an educated man, who had long 
ceased to be a Christian in the conventional usage of the term. 
He is writing freely to one who had been more than a friend for 
Christ’s sake, and it is fair to give his words, because death is no 
longer a mystery to him. “ Half-unconsciously I hummed the 
tune rather than the words of the famous hymn [ Whm I mro&y 
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the wondrous Grossy^ as I did so there appeared before me, not a 
vision of Christ’s person, but of the meaning of the glorious crqwn 
of thorns He wore. The King of Heaven, the Prince of Peace, is 
a man — He took not upon Him the nature of angels. That would 
have been easy but futile. It would not have linked Him with us 
closely enough. So my vision told me. He must needs suffer for 
us. . . . And if suffering, and forgiveness, and love of our fellows, 
and general self-forgetfulness be what is required of every one of 
us, how greatly we all stand in need of His atonement. That was 
the lasting impression of my vision: but subsidiary, there was 
another. I felt, for a moment, a sense of divine spectatorship, as 
if there was but God in the world besides me; and God, all- 
seeing, all-understanding, with whom no words were necessary.” ^ 

II Throughout the Fourth Gospel we find the true or highest 
faith represented as that which by a purely spiritual act takes 
Christ, as the manifestation of God, into the soul without waiting 
for conviction by sensible signs.® 

5. Faith in JesiLS is faith in Qod , — In the Hew Testament 
Jesus stands in the focus of religion; from first to last He is the 
object of that mingled trust, awe, and love which we call worship. 
It does not occur to any of the apostolic writers that this is a fact 
requiring either explanation or apology. We see not a trace of 
embarrassment; at each point they are -speaking directly out of 
experience and striving to convey the same new sense of Christ 
to others. It is obvious that the spirit of J esus dominates their 
spirits, modifying belief, re-shaping ideals and enthusiasms, 
making new the souls environment, transmuting the flow of 
conscious thought, laying on the will an unseen constraint to that 
service which is perfect freedom. To this more than human 
influence they respond with an intensity which has no reserves. 
They rest on Jesus only for aU that can be called salvation. 
Their monotheism is a passion which repels idolatry as the one 
unpardonable sin ; yet in face of this they put their whole faith 
in Jesus Christ. Some one has observed that a high Christology 
has often been accompanied by a weak sense of God, but the 
implicit censure, however relevant to certain historic sentimental- 
isms, is inapposite to the Hew Testament. 

Religion, as religion, is theocentric to the core ; and the irre- 

^ W. A. L. Elmslie, Studies in Life from JeuoishFroveris, 277. 

2 T. H. Green, The Witness of God, 62. 
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sistible impulse of which the apostles were conscious to give J esus 
the central place in religion was for them the final ethical proof 
that He could not be lower than the highest Godhead. As source 
of pardon, as giver of new life, as medium and vehicle of a presence 
of God beyond which the mind can never go, He conveyed to 
them the powers of the higher world; and if the traditional 
concept of the Divine was incapable of making room for the 
creative and unparalleled content of His person, it must perforce 
be deepened and widened. It was at least certain that He who 
made the Father kno\^n must have come forth from the Father's 
Hfe. 

This, then, is the all but incredible, but wholly inevitable, 
conclusion to which we are brought — that Jesus means God. As 
reason cannot receive Jesus as a demi-god, and as religion cannot 
regard Him as merely an intermediary revelation, we, who say 
unalterably that He is more than a man, must go on to say : ‘‘ and 
the Word was God.” 

^ The faith of the Christian is the old faith of Abraham and 
Habakkuk, the faith in the Lord Jehovah only now made manifest 
in a new and completer manner, in a more intimate relation to 
human life, and with a more winning appeal to the human 
heart.^ 

% The Godhead shines through Christ, but Se is not a mere 
transparent medium. It is Himself that He is showing us when 
He is showing us God. ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen ” — not 
the light that streams through Me— but "hath seen, in Me, the 
Father.” And because He is Bhmself Divine and the Divine 
Eevealer, therefore the faith that grasps Him is inseparably one 
with the faith that grasps God. Men could look upon a Moses, 
an Isaiah, or a Paul and in them recognize the eradiation of the 
Divinity that imparted itself through them, but the medium was 
forgotten in proportion as that which it revealed was beheld. 
You cannot forget Christ in order to see God more clearly, but to 
behold Him is to behold God.^ 

^ The character of Jesus is the character of Almighty God, 
the holiness of Jesus the holiness of God, the wrath of Jesus the 
wrath of God, the compassion of Jesus the compassion of God, 
the Gross of Jesus the revelation of the sorrow and self-sacrificing 
love with which the sin of man fills the heart of the Eternal.® 

^ 0. Grore, SL PauVs Epistle to the MomanSj 24. 

^ A. Mackxen, The Soly of Holies, 7. ^ R. haw, The Emotiom of Jesm, 11. 
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The Spirit of the Age spoke on a certain day: 

“Rise up, my child, and cast thy early faith away." 

I rose to go ; my freedom seemed complete ; 

In vain I Once more, O Lord, behold me at Thy feet. 

Thou art the very life that beats within my heart: 

I have no power to choose: from Thee I cannot part. 

O Light of all the world th^t gladdened weary eyes ! 

Didst Thou to darkness sink, never again to rise? 

O Voice more sweet than men had known on earth before ! 
Has Thy strange music died to silence evermore? 

0 Death through which we dreamed of gain in utter loss ! 
Was it indeed defeat, that passion of the Cross? 

Then — Brother, Master, King! I take my part with Thee, 
And where Thou art, O Lord, there let Thy servant be. 

The awful unknown Power that in the darkness lies, 

Thou saidst could be revealed through Thee to mortal eyes ; 
And what though earth and sea His glory do proclaim; 
Though in the stars is writ that great and dreadful name — 
Yea — hear me, Son of Man — with tears my eyes are dim; 

1 cannot read the word which draws me close to Him. 

I say it after Thee with faltering voice tod weak: 

“Father of Jesus Christ” — this is the God I seek. 

And can it be that Thou mistookst that name divine? 

Then let me share Thy dream, my error be like Thine. 

On Thee I lean my soul, bewildered, tempest^tost ; 

If Thou canst fail, for me then everything is lost. 

For triumph, for defeat, I lean my soul on Thee : 

Yes, where Thou art, O Lord, there let Thy servant be,^ 

Life of Sir Colin Scott- Moncriefff 349 . 
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Faith in Christ as Saviour. 

1. It is the meaning of the Christian revelation that Grod was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself; that being infinite in 
love and sympathy He bears on His heart the sorrow and sin of 
mankind, and that Christ reveals Him bearing them— reveals the 
Eternal Passion and Sacrifice. In Christ the Divine Goodness 
is not only taught, but incarnate. God in Christ is, in truth, 
Christianity. 

How few realize this belief! The average religious Tnar^ ig 
more Pagan than Christian in his conception of the Divine char- 
acter and ways. We say we believe in the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
but do we not miss altogether and fail to realize the vital spiritual 
truth of the doctrine when we think of the Invisible God as 
having dispositions toward His creatures and His children that 
are not Christlike ; when we think that God can be less or other 
than that which the Son reveal's Him to be, less than infinite in 
His compassion and helpfulness, other than the Everlasting Father 
and Saviour of men ? “ The love of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord ” is the heart of the Christian gospel. Do we believe it ? 
It is true that the presence and spirit of Christ in human life 
quicken and deepen the sense of sin, but it is also true that in the 
circle of Christ’s influence and in His fellowship, the liveh^t and 
deepest sense of sin can never lead to despair. The mfl-n who 
truly believes in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, believes in redeem- 
ing mercy and grace; he is delivered from the fear which weakens 
and the despair which kills ; dark regrets and forebodings are no 
longer his companions ; the gloom and anguish and dread have gone 
out of his soul ; he is more than conqueror, “ through him that loved 
us,” over all the shadows and spectres of evil which once pursued 
and vexed him. 


12 
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2. But, further, Jesus called on the world to “believe the good 
news ” of His coining for redemption. This task, marked out by 
Old Testament prophecy and laid upon Him at His birth and 
baptism, from an early period of His ministry our Lord connected 
with His death. The words of Matt. xxvi. 28, pronounced at the 
Last Supper (which must be vindicated in their integrity as 
original), make it clear that Jesus regarded His death as the culmi- 
nation of His service to mankind, and in a very specific sense ; He 
is ready to offer His “ blood” to seal “ the covenant,” under which 
“ forgiveness of sins ” will be universally guaranteed. Thus our 
Lord, having concentrated upon Himself the faith of men, giving 
to faith thereby a new heart and a boundless energy, finally fastens 
that faith upon His death ; He marks this event for the future as 
the object of the saving faith, the faith that brings “ remission of 
sins ” and covenant-fellowship with G-od. 

St, Paul was the chief exponent of this “ word of the cross ” 
which was at the same time “ the word of faith ” ; but St. Peter in 
his First Epistle, St. John in his First Epistle and Apocalypse — or 
the Elder John, as some say, of the Apocalypse — and the writer to 
the Hebrews, each in his own fashion, combines with St. Paul to 
focus the redeeming work of Jesus in the Cross. According to 
the whole New Testament, the forgiving grace of God confronts 
sinful man there as nowhere else; the two come to an under- 
standing through the mediation of Jesus Christ — and “in his 
blood ” I The faith of the gospel is just the hand reached out to 
accept God’s gifts of mercy proffered from the, cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

^ Spenser’s faith (Fidelia), says Euskin, is spiritual and noble. 
He quotes these lines — 

She was araied all in lilly white, 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 

With wine and water fild up to the hight. 

In which a Serpent did himselfe enfold, 

That horrdur made to all that did behold; 

But she no whitt did chaunge her constant mood: 

And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A booke, that was both signd and seald with blood; 
Wherein darke things were writt, hard to be understood.^ 

1 Kuskin, The Stones of Venice, vol. ii. 6h. Tiii. 
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3. This faifch in Clirist as Saviour involves Assent and Appro- 
priation — assent to the truths concerning the meaning of His 
Cross, and appropriation of the salvation found in Him, It has 
also a vital connexion with Repentance. 

^ That specific act of saving faith which unites to Christ, and 
is the sole condition and instrument of justification, involves two 
essential elements : — 

(1) Assent to whatever the Scriptures reveal to us as to the 
person, offices, and work of Christ, (a) The Scriptures expressly 
say that we are justified by that faith of which Christ is the 
object. Rom. iii. 22, 26 ; Gal. ii. 16 ; Phil. iii. 9. (5) Rejection of 
Christ in Scripture is declared to be the ground of reprobation. 
John iii. 18, 19, viii. 24. Assent includes an intellectual recog- 
nition and a cordial embrace of the object at the same time. It 
is an act of the whole man — intellect, affection, and will — 
embracing the truth. This special act of faith in Christ, which 
secui:es salvation, is constantly paraphrased by such phrases as 
‘'coming tb Christ,” John vi. 35; "looking to him,” Isa. xlv. 22; 
"receiving him,” John i. 12; "fleeing to him for refuge,” Heb. 
vi. 18 ; — ^all of which manifestly involve an active assent to and 
cordial embrace, as well as an intellectual recognition of the 
truth. 

(2) The second element included in that act of faith that 
saves the soul is trust, or implicit reliance upon Christ, and upon 
Christ alone, for all that is involved in a complete salvation, (a) 
The single condition of salvation demanded in the Scriptures is that 
we should " believe in ” or " on ” Christ Jesus. And salvation is 
promised absolutely and certainly if this command is obeyed. 
John vii. 38 ; Acts x. 43, xvi, 31 ; Gal. ii. 16. To believe in or on a 
person implies trust as well as credence. (5) We are constantly 
said to be saved " by faith in ” or " on Christ.” Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
Gal. iii. 26; 2 Tim. iii. 16, "Faith is the suhstaTice of things 
hoped for.’’ Heb. xi. 1. Trust rests upon the foundation upon 
which expectation is based. Hope reaches forward to the offoct 
upon which desire and expectation meet. Hope, therefore, rests 
upon trust, and trust gives birth to hope, and faith must include 
trust in order to give reality or substance to the things hoped for. 
(c) The same is proved^by what are said to be the effects or fruits 
of faith. By faith the Christian is said to be "persuaded of the 
promises ” ; " to obtain them ” ; " to embrace them ” ; " to subdue 
kingdoms”'; "to work righteousness”;, "to stop the mouths of 
lions.” Heb. xi. All this plainly presupposes that faith is not a 
bare intellectual conviction of the truth of truths revealed in the 
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Scriptures, but that it includes a hearty embrace of and a confi- 
dent reliance upon Christ, His meritorious work and His gracious 
promises.^ 

•[[ The sum of Christianity is — (1) God manifest in Christ, 
the of grace, accessible by every Christian man and woman ; 
and (2) unwavering trust in Him who has given Himself to us in 
Christ Jesus — ^unwavering, because Christ with His work has 
undertaken our cause and made it His.® 


I. 

Assent. 

In its widest sense, faith is an > assent to truth upon the 
exhibition of evidence. It does not seem necessary that this 
evidence should be of the nature of testimony; for we are 
commonly and properly said to believe whatever we regard as true. 
We believe in the existence and attributes of God, though our 
assent is not founded upon what is strictly called testimony, 

1. The testimony that is always valid is that of the Holy 
Spirit, It is the faith founded on that witness that is the faith 
commended in the New Testament — a faith which rests upon the 
manifestation by the Holy Spirit, of the excellence, beauty, and 
suitableness of the truth. This is what Peter calls the precious 
Mth of God’s elect. It arises from a spiritual apprehension of the 
truth, or from the testimony of the Spirit with and by the truth in 
our hearts. 

Of this faith the Scriptures make frequent mention. Christ 
said, “I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes ” (Luke x. 21). The external revelation 
was made equally to the wise and to the babes. To the latter, 
however, was granted an inward illumination which enabled them 
to see the excellence of the truth that commanded their joyful 
assent. Our Saviour therefore added, "No man knoweth who the 
Son is, but the Father; and who the Father is, but the Son, 

^ A. A. Hodge, A G<mm&i^a/ry on the Omfession of Faiths 206. 

® T. M. liindsay, SisUynf <f tht Iteformation^ i. 430. 
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and he to whom the Son will reveal him ” 'When Peter made 
his confession of faith in Christ, onr Saviour said to him, 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona : for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven" 
(Matt xvi. 17). 

Paul was a persecutor of the Church; but when it pleased 
Grod to ijeveal His Son in him, he at once preached the faith which 
he before destroyed. He had an external knowledge of Christ 
before ; but this internal revelation he experienced on his way to 
Damascus, and it effected an instant change in his whole char- 
acter. There was nothing miraculous or peculiar in the conver- 
sion of the apostle, except in the mere incidental circumstances 
of his case. He speaks of all believers as having the same Divine 
illumination. “God,” he says, “who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of J esus Christ ” 
(2 Cor. iv. 6). On the other hand, he speaks of those “whose 
minds the god of this world hath blinded, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
unto them.” In the second chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he dwells much upon this subject, and teaches 
not only that the true Divine wisdom of the gospel was undis- 
coverable by human wisdom, but that when externally revealed, 
we need the Spirit that we may know the things freely given to 
us of God. For the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he 
know them, for they are spiritually discerned. Hence the apostle 
prays for his readers, that the eyes of their understanding (heart) 
might be opened, that they might know the hope of their calling, 
the riches of their inheritance, and the greatness of the Divine 
power of which they were the subjects (Eph. i. 18, 19). And in 
another place, that they might be “ filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding” (Col. i 9). 
By spiritual understanding is meant that* insight into the nature 
of the truth which is the result of the influence of the Spirit upon 
the heart. 

Since faith is founded on this spiritual apprehension, Paul 
says, he preached not with the enticing words' of man"s wisdom, 
because a faith which resulted from such preaching could be at 
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best a rational conviction ; but in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, that the faith of his hearers might stand, not in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of Grod (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5). Hence 
faith is said to be one of the fruits of the Spirit, the gift of God, 
the result of His operation (Eph.' ii. 8 ; Col. ii. 12). These repre- 
sentations of the Scriptures accord with the experience of the 
people of God. They know that their faith is not founded upon 
the testimony of others, or exclusively or mainly upon external 
evidence. They believe because the fruth appears to them both 
true and good, because they feel its power and experience its 
consolations. 

^ We must do away with the claim that faith, like every 
other means whereby men seek to come to God, is a human work. 
Had we to admit the unqualified truth of this claim with regard 
to the faith of which we speak, then even our faith would be an 
effort to lay hold on God by human means. But it is just this 
that we ought expressly to exclude from the communion of the 
Christian with God. It is well known that in their opponents 
the Eeformers encountered the view that faith is one among 
many human efforts all equally necessary to union with God. 
“ They think that, faith is a thing which it is in their power to 
have or not to have, like any other natural human work; so 
when in their heart they arrive at a conclusion and say, ‘ Verily, 
the doctrine is right, and therefore 1 believe it,’ then they think 
that this is faith. Now when they see and feel that no change 
has thereby taken place in themselves and others, and that works 
do not follow, and they remain as before in the old nature — then 
they think that the faith is not enough, but that there must be 
something more and greater.” Thus Luther knew a kind of faith 
which a man himself begets by bringing himself to assent to 
doctrines of some sort. Luther calls such a faith worthless, 
because it gives us nothing,^ 

2. But if faith means assent tb truth, it is obvious that its 
nature and attendants must vary with the nature of the truth 
believed, and especially with the nature of the evidence upon 
which our assent is founded. A man may assent to the proposi- 
tion that the earth moves round its axis, that virtue is good, that 
sin will be punished, that to him, as a, believer, God promises 
salvation. In all these cases there is assent, and therefore faith, 
^ "Wf Eerrmann, The Commmnim of the God^ 
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but the state of mind expressed by the term is not always the 
same. 

What are the truths which the Spirit of Grod commends to our 
acceptance ? They are the truths which are summed up in the 
gospel. 

(1) Now, first of all, the gospel asserts Christ's essential 
Godhead. Speaking of Him it says, Who being in the form of 
God.” That was His proper form, the form that properly and 
naturally belonged to Him as the Eternal Son of the Eternal 
Father. Yet, though He was in the form of God, and by nature 
and right the equal of God, He ‘‘ took upon him the form of a 
servant." He had to take that. Being in the form of God He 
could have the form of a servant only by taking it. Hence, as 
He had covenanted to do a servant’s work, He “ took upon him 
the form of a servant," and so was " God manifest in the flesh." 
Then another Scripture says, “ When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law.” By natural and Divine prerogative He was the Law- 
maker, and thus above the law. But He was made under the 
law, for, having taken the form of a servant, He must be under 
the law so as to be in circumstances to give service, to render 
obedience, and thus ‘‘ fulfil all righteousness.” 

(2) By thus taking manhood into God, and thereby blending 
our nature with His own, Christ became qualified to act as the 
Substitute of sinners. Under bond of the New Covenant, He had 
engaged to discharge all our liabilities. Accordingly, in our room 
He obeyed the law which we had violated, and endured the 
punishment which we had incurred. He lived to work out for us 
a righteousness, and He died to save us from the curse of death. 
Through His doing and dying in our stead the conditioned 
obedience was rendered to the law, and the requisite atonement 
was made to God. Hence it comes to pass that we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, for His blood was the stipulated price 
of our redemption. “ He was made sin for us.” Our sins were 
legally imputed to Him ; transferred to His account, The Lord 
laid omhim the iniquity of us all,”' and his own self bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” And this transfer of our sin to 
Him was in order that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him ” — that is to say. His righteousness is imputed to us. 
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ust as our sin was imputed to Him, and we are reckoned and 
created before the law as righteous, because we are '"made the 
righteousness of God in him.** Thus is Christ “ the end of the 
[aw for righteousness.** 


3. But faith as assent to truth is never purely intellectual, it 
ilways involves a moral act. No doubt, even in the writings of 
3t. Paul, faith sometimes means simply the theoretical acceptance 
or intellectual conviction of the facts of salvation as in Rom. 
Lv. 25, or in the declaration that God raised up His Son from the 
dead. But even in such a ease there is always a moral element 
which depends not upon the knowledge of merely historical fact, 
but upon the personal confidence in God*s character and purpose. 
This confidence is not simply an assent of the mind, " With the 
heart,** says Paul, “man believes.** What Paul dreads and 
protests against in his Epistles both to the Romans and to the 
Galatians is that proud self-satisfied temper of legalism which 
assumed that mere theoretic acceptance or verbal assent was 
enough to make a Christian, the mere mental acknowledgment of 
the terms of the ancient covenant. He is everywhere contending 
for a new content of the word “ faith ** which will exhibit itself in 
overt practical life. 

% No one, probably, has everiound his life permanently aflfected 
by any truth whereof he has been unable to obtain a real appre^^ 
hensimt which, as I have elsewhere shown, is quite a different 
thing from real eompreheTision, Intellectual assent to truths of 
faith, founded on what the reason regards as sufficient authority 
for, at least, experimental assent, must, of course, precede real 
apprehension of them, as also must action, in a sort experimental, 
on faith of truths so assented to ; but such faith and action have 
little effective life, and are likely soon to CjBase, or to become mere 
formalities, unless they produce some degree of vital hmwUdge, or 
perception?- 

^ I think it is clear that all religious faith, if it is to be worth 
anything, must rest finally on choice and be able to maintain 
itself in face of hostile evidence. The point is beautifully illus- 
trated in one of R. L. Stevenson’s “ Fables,** called “ Faith, Half- 
faith and No-faith-at-all,” in which three men, going on a 
pilgrimage, discuss the grounds of faith. One, a priest, bases his 

^ Coventry Patmore, PrhidjpU m Art, 219, 
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faith on miracles, another, a " virtuous person,” on metaphysics ; 
the third, “ an old rover with his axe,” says nothing at all. At 
last one came running and told them all was lost ; that the powers 
of darkness had besieged the Heavenly Mansions, that Odin was 
to die and evil triumph. 

‘‘ I have been grossly deceived,” cried the virtuous person. 

“ All is lost now,” said the priest. 

‘‘ I wonder if it is too late to make it up with the devil ? ” said 
the virtuous person. 

‘‘ Oh, I hope not,” said the priest, and at any rate, we can 
but try. But what are you doing with your axe ? ” says he to 
the rover. 

“ I am off to die with Odin,” said the rover.^ 


II. 

Appropriation., 

1. The gospel, or message of salvation, which is offered to 
faith is more than a discourse concerning Christ. It is an actual 
presentation of Christ, a definite offer of Christ ; and Christ, with 
all His saving power, is present by His Spirit in the Word, which 
preaches Him. The due response to the message, therefore, 
cannot be merely an intellectual assent to the propositions it 
contains regarding Christ, even when these are accompanied by 
aesthetic admiration, or emotional delight. It must consist in a 
hearty consent to the claims made on behalf of Christ, which 
indeed He makes for Himself — an owning of Christ, in an indi- 
vidual act of homage, as supreme in the whole realm of human 
life ; a personal acceptance of Him as Saviour and Lord ; a trust- 
ful commitment of the soul to Him,' as the One who alone can 
redeem from the guilt and power of sin, with all its penalties ; a 
definite choice of Christ, as the highest good and satisfaction of 
man, as He is also the perfect revelation of God. The usage of 
Scripture, confirmed by Christian experience, warrants us in 
giving this religious, soteriological significance to faith. In it 
God reaches man, and occupies him wholly; and man reaches 
Oodi committing himself absolutely to the love crowned on 
Calvary. 

1 E. 4 . P* Hill, The Jriterregmm, 10. 
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^ I am persuaded that faith in the gospel always is and always 
must be an appropriating faith, and that there is no true faith in 
the gospel which is not so. When a man opens his eyes upon the 
sun, he necessarily appropriates his share of ith. light, and he 
cannot look upon the sun without making this appropriation. In 
like manner no man can look upon the Sun of righteousness, 
which is the love of God manifested in Christ Jesus, without 
appropriating his own share of its blessed light. He that believes 
really in the love of God to the world cannot but believe in the 
love of God to himself. The general belief and the appropriating 
belief are not two beliefs, but one — just as the general receiving 
the light of the sun, and the particular receiving our own share, 
are not two receivings, but one. God tells me in His Word that 
He is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
unto them their trespasses."' When this message comes to me, can 
I put any other interpretation on it than that God is reconciling 
me, and not imputing my trespasses to me ? I think that any 
person who understands the meaning of these words, and believes 
them to be the true words of God, must see that they imply 
forgiveness for himself.^ 

^ The more I think of the teaching of our Lord concerning 
faith the more I have the sense that around ua there is a sea of 
power and love and strength and life, and that the thing that we 
need to learn above all else is to become so receptive that that sea 
can break in upon us. Is not that the message that we need as 
we confront the duty that lies before us ? Truth is given only to 
men and women who are facing their duty. As we face the task 
that we have to do, somehow there comes to us the revelation of 
God that can help us to do it. If we shun our whole duty our 
thought of God contracts, and less seems possible to us. As you 
and I face what lies before us now, let us realize that it may be 
that we are also face to face with the greatest potentiality of 
getting to know God that we have ever had in our lives, and our 
victory depends upon our opening our minds to Him in order that 
He may come in to flood them with His strength and life.^ 

2. This receptivity of faith is one of the overlooked, or at least 
under-estimated, facts in Christian experience. The evangelist is 
quite aware of its truth, and yet he fails to emphasize it, It seems 
too high and too mystic to the ordinary believer. It leads us into 
mysteries for which many have no care. Tet it is really as simple 

^ T, Erstiue, The Vnconditimal Fremess of the &os'peli 62, 

2 p. S, Cairns, in Friends aifui the 84, 
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and as natural as most of the tenderer and sweeter and more 
potent experiences of life. 

(1) How much inspiration and courage and hope, and how 
much healing and vitality, is continually passing from Tna n to man 
That is a certainty to which every student who has been intelleetu- 
ally quickened sets his seal. In his forihative and plastic youth 
he came under the influence of some teacher whom he learned to 
trust, and of whose good-will and eager desire to help he gained 
assurance. That teacher’s word awoke his dull and dormant mind, 
and quickened his sluggish energies. To be with him, to hear him 
speak, and to catch the kindling light in his eye was to find that 
the teacher’s virtue was passing into the scholar. 

Tf Carlyle has told us that he spent ten absorbing days in 
reading Gibbon’s Beeline and Fall. At their close the spirit of 
Gibbon, his zeal for knowledge, his love of large and far-seeing 
generalizations, and his power of visualizing the scenes of the past, 
became in some measure the possession of his reader. In simpler 
and in swifter fashion we know how the spirit of a general on the 
field of battle will animate and renerve every regiment of his line. 
In that deeper world of spiritual experience the receptivity of 
faith comes to the fulness of its power. Most men and women 
believe in man before they believe in God. Little children gain 
first an assurance and a conviction of their father’s wisdom and 
their mother’s love, and through these they pass to faith in God. 
The awaking of a young soul, and the rising up within him of zeal 
and of desire, are usually due to some strong personality in whom 
he whole-heartedly believes. Faith is a subtle contagion. As he 
comes into contact with the man or woman he trusts the words 
spoken sink down into his heart, the prayers uttered become the 
liturgy of his petitions, the hopes which are his leader’s motives 
make the young disciple’s face to shine. There were men and 
women who felt, that McCheyne’s spiritual passion passed from 
him into their souls. There were devout believers who made long 
and costly journeys that they might be reconsecrated by an hour 
in Spurgeon’s presence. There were students trembling under 
their temptations who felt that Henry Drummond’s influence was 
the elixir of life to their wills. His unfaltering loyalty and intense 
purity seemed to run along the chords of their being.^ 

(2) But no man, however wise and however godly, can be to 
his fellow-man what Christ is to His people. When we trust 
Him we lay ourselves soul and spirit and body before Him, and 

^ W. Clow, Th& Becret of the Xiordj 288, 
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His Divine energy floods our being. We receive because we 
believe, and we receive according to our faith. We understand 
how all things are possible to him that believeth. As we trust 
and open out our nature to Him, we receive new life into our 
dying souls, new strength into our flagging wills, new vigour into 
our drooping thought^, new power into our withered faculties. 
We can receive new vitiality not only into our soul and our spirit, 
but into our body. 

This is the .truth which Christian Science has been feeling 
after, although it has stumbled on its very threshold. It is not 
God’s way to work needless miracles. It is not His will to 
prevent our suffering when we break His laws. It is not Christ’s 
way to keep us from dashing our foot against the stone if we fling 
ourselves from some pinnacle in self-will. It is not God’s will to 
heal all our sorrows and to quench all onr pain. God has a 
message in sorrow and a ministry in pain. Neither sorrow nor 
pain is evil. It is the sin behind them that burdens God’s heart. 
But it is an uncontestable fact, which even a sceptical science has 
begun to realize, that a healing and renewing energy from Christ 
can pass, not only into the soul and the spirit, but into the body 
of the man who trusts Him. He receives his healing because he 
believes. Only in the atmosphere of faith can Christ work His 
miracles of healing. Virtue goes out of Christ into those who 
touch with faith only the hem of His garment. 

Faith spans up biisse; what sin and death 
Puts us quite from, 

Lest we should run for’t out of breath. 

Faith brings ns home; 

So that I need no more, but say 
I do helievey 

And my most loving Lord straitway 
Doth answer, LweV- 

3. The receptiveness of faith is like all knowledge of truth 
and all use of forces. Man does not create any truth. He dis- 
covers it, receives it. Man does, not add a particle to the power 
in existence. He adjusts himself to it, appropriates it. Faith, 
however, is not mere passivity. Faith is the supreme energy of 
1 Henry "Faitht” 
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man in self-committal, as he puts himself tinder the law and spirit 
of Christ. The action of man in receiving and responding has 
been minimized almost to nothing, because the faith alone without 
its object is nothing, as if man’s energy, because it is unavailing 
without the forces of nature, were unessential, whereas those forces 
are unavailing unless man understands them and directs them to 
his uses. Intellec^al reception is not passive. Instruction, we 
say, has only to be received. But, to receive it, one must be 
teachable, attentive, alert. One has only to receive reproof, but, 
to receive it, he must be humble and repentant. To receive Christ 
by faith, one must make himself over, in his whole purpose and 
energy, to the law and leading of Christ. As a strong personality 
dominates another intellectually, inspiring him with ' the zeal of 
knowledge, or influences his character, so Christ dbminates His 
followers through the faith which His perfection and love 
inspire. 

f One of the passengers on board the Atlantic, which was 
wrecked off Tisher’s Island, was Principal J. R. Andrews of New 
London. He could not swim but he deternoined to make a 
desperate effort to save his life. Binding a life-preserver about 
him, he stood on the edge of the deck waiting his opportunity, 
and when he saw a wave moving shoreward, he jumped into the 
rough breakers and was borne safely to land. He was saved by 
faith. He accepted the conditions of salvation. Forty perished 
in a scene where he was saved. In one sense he saved himself ; 
in another sense he depended upon God, It was a coinbination 
of personal activity and dependence upon God that resulted in his 
salvation. If he had not used the life-preserver, he would have 
perished ; if he had not cast himself into the sea, he would have 
perished. So faith in Christ is reliance upon; Him for salvation ; 
but it is also our own making of a new start in life and the 
showing of our trust by action.^ 

4. But fajith is more than reception. It is more than the 
reception of a personal Saviour. It is appropriation. It is 
the reception of Christ as one’s own proper ” Saviour. For it 
is not enough for the sinner’s peace that he believes that God 
is gracious. He must believe that God is gracious to him. It is 
not enough that he believes that Christ made atonement for sins. 
He must believe that Christ made atonement for Ms $im. He 
^ A. H. Strong, SyaimcUic Theology, iii. 840, 
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must find the word me in the bosom of the word world. The 
language of his faith must be — “ God so loved ' me ’ that he gave 
his only-begotten Son that ' 1/ believing in Mm, should not perish 
but have everlasting life. The Son of God loved ‘me’ and gave 
himself for ‘ me The believer thus realizes his property, or, as 
it was often called, his “right of propriety,” in the grace of the 
Great Father, and the atoning work of the Great Saviour. He 
appropriates to himself what God is, and did, and does, in so far 
as He is exhibited in the gospel — ^in so far as He is the Father of 
mercies. He appropriates to himself what Christ did, and does, 
and is, in so far as He too is exhibited in the gospel — in so far as 
He is a merciful High Priest and Saviour. 

•jf It is at once the privilege and the duty of the sinner to 
“ ply diligently,” as Luther used to express it, “ the first personal 
pronoun,” and say me, me. 

•Jf “What avails to believe that God is a Father,” asks John 
Rogers reasonably, I believe him not to be mineV^ What 
avails to believe “that Christ is a perfect Saviour, who died for 
man’s sins, and rose again for his‘ righteousness, except I believe 
that he did these for me ? ” What avails to believe in “ the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the resurrection to eternal life, except I believe 
they belong to me ? ” ^ 

«!f How beautiful is that verse, Ps. xxxi. 14, “ I have trusted 
in thee, 0 Jehovah: I have said. Thou art my God.” Those last 
four words sublimely express appropriation. And if you want to 
see how the Psalmist understood appropriation, look in Ps. xviii 
nine times he uses the possessive personal pronoun in the singular 
number— “I will love Thee, 0‘ Lord, my strength.” “The 
Lord is my- rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my 
strength, in whom I will trust ; my buckler, and the horn of my 
salvation, and my high tower.” That is about as many “ mys ” as 
we can get into one verse.^ 


Ill 

Repentance. 

1. What is the link between faith and repentance ? True 
repentance ends in beli^rimg, and true feith begins in repentance. 
1 Doctrine of Faith, 27. 2 A. T. Piers<m, Fowndation Truths, 36. J 
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It is quite remarkable that Mark should tell us, in the first 
chapter of his Gospel narrative, that the Lord Jesus Himself 
began to preach, saying, “ Eepent ye, and believe the gospel.” 
Our Lord’s primary gospel message was a call to repentance, and 
faith ia the gospel. And these two things are inseparably linked. 
Paul told the Ephesian elders that his testimony both to Jews 
and to Greeks was “repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ” — another mark of the inseparable b'nV 

^McCheyne used to say: “Hever get rid of your soul’s 
anxiety except by looking unto the Lord Jesus. If you get rid of 
your anxiety in any other way, it may never return.” A solemn 
word of warning ! To drown anxiety in pleasure, to dull sensi- 
bility by the hardening influence of continuance in sin, may lead 
to the loss of all anxiety, but, alas, because of a petrified spiritual 
nature. But if you lose it by coming to the Lord Jesus, then you 
will know what Peter means by the words, “Till the day star 
arise in your hearts” — not a reference, I take it, to the second 
coming, but to the rising of the Lord Jesus Christ over the 
horizon of the believing soul.^ 

2. Our Lord makes repentance and faith the principal condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and the major stress seems 
to be placed upon faith. The fact that where the two are named 
in conjunction repentance stands first is no token that it has a 
logical priority. The order followed in the Gospel statements 
may be regarded as the homiletical order. Under certain condi- 
tions the preacher may very properly begin with insisting upon 
the need of repentance. Still in the logical order faith is prior 
to repentance. It is the positive sid^of the total trans- 
action of which repentance is the negal|ve. The latter is the 
turning away from the soiled and imperf^t. But no one gfling 
any effective incentive to this turning away except through an 
appreciative vision of something better. He must perceive and 
give at least initial assent to a higher ideal in order to motive 
and strength for parting from the lower. How this initial assent, 
or inner movement toward self-committal, is faith begun. The 
positive force, or motive-power, is thus with faith, and repentance 
is logically secondary. 

In repentance there is a change of mind, heart, and will con- 
^ A. T, Pierson, Foundatim Truths, 29. 
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eerning sin ; condemnation takes the place of approval, aversion 
of delight, resistance of indulgence. In Christian repentance sih 
is judged with the mind of Christ, hated with His heart, and with- 
stood by His will. We must think of God as Father, and man as 
child, to see the horror and heinousness, shame and curse of sin as 
disturbing this kinship and kindness, even as Christ saw. We 
must love goodness and God in some measure as Christ loved to 
detest and abhor sin as we should. We must be as dependent on 
and submissive to God in Christ as He was as Son to His Father, 
if our will is to get the Divine direction of antagonism to sin. In 
brief, Christ Himself must change our mind, heart, and will con- 
cerning sin, if we are to repent. But this means that repentance 
is impossible without the faith which makes the grace of Christ 
ours, by which God’s truth, love, holiness, take the place of sin in 
us as guiding principle, constraining motive, and commanding 
purpose. This grace brings us God's light, love, life, so that we 
become sharers in the Divine nature. 

^ Sorrow for sin, not simply on account of its evil consequences 
to the transgressor, but on account of its intrinsic hatefulness as 
opposed to divine holiness and love, is practically impossible 
without some confidence in God’s mercy. It is the Cross which 
first makes us truly penitent (cf. John xii. 32, 33). Hence all true 
preaching of repentance is implicitly a preaching of Mth (Matt, 
hi. 1-12 ; cf. Acts xix. 4), and repentance toward God involves 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts xx. 21 ; Luke xv. 10, 24, xix. 
8, 9 ; cf. Gal. hi. 7).^ 

^ Eepentance and faith must go together to complete each 
other. I compare them to a door and its post. Eepentance is 
the door which shuts out sin, but faith is the post upon which its 
hinges are fixed, A door without a door-post to hang upon is not 
a door at aU ; while a door-post without the door hanging to it 
is of no value whatever. What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder ; and these two He has made inseparable — ^repent- 
ance and faith.^ 

3. Since repentance and faith are but different sides or aspects 
of the same act of turning, faith is as inseparable from repentance 
as repentance is from faith. That must be an unreal faith where 
there is no repentance, just as that must be an unreal repentance 

^ A, H. Strong, SysUmaMc Theology^ 835. 

3 C. H. Spurgeon, SermonSi No,. ^7^. 
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where there is no faith. Yet, because the one aspect of his change 
is more prominent in the mind of the convert than the other, 
we are not hastily to conclude that the other is absent. Only 
that degree of conviction of sin is essential to salvation which 
carries with it a forsaking of sin and a trustful surrender to 
Christ- 
ie Rever will Christ enter into that soul where the herald of 
repentance hath not been before Him.^ 

*[f Old Mr. Dodd, one of the quaintest of the Puritans, was 
called by some people Old Mr. Faith and Eepentance,” because 
he was always insisting upon these two things. Philip Henry, 
remarking upon his name, writes somewhat to this effect — “As 
for Mr. Dodd's abundant preaching repentance and faith, I admire 
him for it ; for if I die in the pulpit, I desire to die preaching 
repentance and faith ; and if I die out of the pulpit, I desire to 
die practising repentance and faith.'^ Some one remarked to Mr. 
Eichard Cecil that he had preached very largely upon faith ; but 
that good clergyman assured him that if he could rise from his 
dying bed, and preach again, he would dwell still more upon that 
subject. No themes can exceed in importance repentance and 
faith, and these need to be brought very frequently before the 
minds of our congregations.® 

He came to my desk with a quivering lip, 

The lesson was done ; 

“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 

“I have spoiled this one.” 

In place of the leaf so stained and blotted, 

I gave him a new one, all unspotted. 

And into his sad eyes smiled, 

“Do better now, my child” 

I went to the throne with a sin-stained soul, 

The old year was done; 

“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 

I have spoiled this one.” 

He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 

And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 

And into my sad heart smiled, 

“Do better now, my child.” 

1 Bishop Hall. 

® 0. H. Spurgeon, No, 207^, 
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I know not where I’m going, 

But I do know my Guide ; 

And with child-like faith I give my hand 
To the Friend that’s by my side ; 

And the only thing I ask of Him 
As He takes it, is hold it fast; 

Suffer me not to lose my way. 

But bring me home at last. 



Degrees of Faith, 
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Degrees of Faith. 

1. There are degrees of faith. This is due to the nature of 
man and to the nature of faith. 

^ I believe there are degrees in faith, and that a man may 
have some degree of it before all things in him are become new — 
before he has the full assurance of faith, the abiding witness of 
the Spirit, or the clear perception that Christ dwelleth in him.^ 

^ That there are degrees I take for granted, tho* I shall after- 
wards have occasion to prove it in a Divine Faith; and these 
depend perfectly upon the capacity of the person that believes, or 
is persuaded. Now the capacity or incapacity of persons are 
infinitely various, and not to be reduced to theory ; but supposing 
a competent capacity in the person, then the degrees of faith or 
persuasion take their difference from the arguments, or motives, 
or inducements which are used to persuade. Where sense is the 
argument, there is the highest and firmest degree of faith, or 
persuasion. Next to that is experience, which is beyond any 
argument or reason from the thing. The faith, or persuasion 
which is wrought in us by reasons drawn from the thing, 
the degrees of it are, as the reasons are : if they be 
necessary and concluding, it is firm and certain in its kind; if 
only probable, according to the degrees of probability, it hath 
more or less of doubting mixed with it. Lastly, the faith which 
is wrought in us by testimony or authority of a person, takes its 
degrees from the credit of the person, that is, his ability, and 
integrity. Now because all men are liars^ that is, either may 
deceive, or be deceived, their testimony partakes of their 
infirmity, and so doth the degree of persuasion wrought by it: 
but Grod being both infallible, and true, and consequently it being 
impossible that he should either deceive, or be deceived, his 
testimony begets the firmest persuasion, and the highest degree of 
faith in its kind. But then it is to be considered, that there not 

^ The Journal of the Reo. John Wesley ^ A»M,, ii. 329. 
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being a revelation of a revelation in infinitum] that this is a 
Divine Testimony and Eevelation, we can only have rational 
assurance ; and the degree of the faith, or persuasion which is 
wrought by a Divine Testimony will be according to the strength 
of the arguments which we have to persuade us that such a 
testimony is Divined 

(1) It is due to the nature of man, — The world of men is a 
world of variety. This inexhaustible variety it is which dis- 
tinguishes God's workmanship from man's. And if there are not 
two blades of grass, no two faces, no two minds alike, would it not 
be wonderful if there should be so strange a departure from the 
general rule in spiritual things, and if, in the case of faith, there 
should be but one type and habitude of character and life, one 
measure and mode of confidence towards God? Observation 
teaches us exactly the reverse. For whatever our preconceived 
theories may be, it is certain that, in actual fact, all spiritual life 
is not fashioned alike, all souls are not cast in one mould. 
There is great faith ; there is little faith ; and there are all the 
grades between. And our Lord recognizes these differences when, 
while certainly not commending little faith for its littleness, He 
nevertheless declares that, though small, it has results ; the little 
faith is not fruitless. 

^ What is the great gospel command ? what is the Christian 
condition, of life and of service ? “ Believe/’ ISTo measure of faith 
is prescribed, but only faith. If we believe, whether boldly or 
timidly, we obey the command, we fulfil the condition. Just as 
the soldier fights, whether his hand trembles as he grasps the 
sword, or he is served with a courage that makes him forget to 
fear ; and just as a racer runs, whether he gasps for breath, or is 
full of freshness and vigour; so we keep the faith, whether 
timorously or boldly.^ 

(2) It is due to the nature of faith, — The mind in believing 
reaches its object, whatever that object may be, mediately, not 
immediately. There is, in other words, something in the middle 
between the mind and the object. This something in the middle 
may be more or less complex: whether simple or complex, it 
requires to be interrogated and interpreted. Hence it may be 
more or less thoroughly mastered : and thus the faith that reaches 

^ Tillotson, Sermons, xii. 23. 

- T. ]?. Lockyer, The Jn^iratiom of the Ohristian Life, 65. 
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its object through the intervening medium may be more or less 
coincident with absolute knowledge on the one hand, or mere 
opinion on the other. 

If faith were founded on only a single passage of the Bible, it 
might stand indeed, but it could not be very secure. But if faith 
in the gospel, and in the Saviour as exhibited in the gospel, be 
grounded on a large induction of passages, carefully tested, sifted, 
and interpreted; and on a comprehensive consideration of the 
entire scope of the written revelation, there will belong to the 
faith a very different degree of stability and security. If there be 
added to this the experience in one's self, and the observation in 
the case of others, of the moral power of the object of faith then 
there will be great confirmation of the faith. 

^ If one’s faith in the Trinity were founded solely on 1 John 
V. 7, “there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,” it would be 
very insecure. The verse is unauthentic. It is apocryphal, as 
has been admitted for long by all competent critics. It is not 
found in the critical editions of the New Testament. It was not 
found in the first and second editions of Erasmus's text. It is 
not found in any of the old manuscripts. It could not be found in 
any real revision of our Authorized English Version. It should 
never have been at all in any copy of the Bible. But what then ? 
Is the doctrine of the Trinity in peril ? Is it rendered uncertain, 
when this passage is withdrawn ? Not in the least. But if any 
one’s faith in the doctrine rested singly and exclusively on the 
testimony of this passage, it would falter and totter and collapse 
as soon as he found himself compelled to surrender the text.^ 

2. There is a difference in the range of faith as well as in its 
firmness. Very few persons either indiscriminately receive or 
indiscriminately reject each and every dogmatic assertion put 
forth in the name of the Christian religion. Even among 
acknowledged believers, there are doctrines — such, as the 

doctrines of Baptismal Eegeneration, Indefectible Grace, Verbal 
Inspiration, Final Perseverance — which are surely believed by 
some, and severely questioned by others. 

This lack of unanimity in belief which is so conspicuous among 
individual Christians is equally conspicuous in collective Christian 
communities. The Christian Churches are by no means of one 
^ J. Moarison, Savings Faith, 50. 
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mind in regard feo Christian doctrine. The gulf between an 
orthodox Christian and a spiritually minded doubter is often less 
deep and fixed than the gulf between two Christian Churches 
both alike claiming to be orthodox. Tor the differences which 
divide the Churches styling themselves orthodox are by no means, 
or generally, mere differences of detail either in doctrine or in 
discipline. They are often differences lying at the very founda- 
tions of faith. 

The Greek Church is not divided from the Latin Church 
merely by such questions as the marriage of the priesthood, and 
the worship of images, and the form of the tonsure, and the 
leavening of Sacramental Bread, and the time of keeping Easter ; 
their differences reach down to the very nature of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, The 
questions on which the Reformed branches of the Latin Church 
are in conflict with the Papacy are questions not of words but of 
fundamental principles, such as the Canon of Scripture and its 
authority in relation to tradition : the powers of the priesthood 
and the operation of a Sacrament, the manner and condition of 
the forgiveness of sins, and the like. Nor even among the 
Reformed Churches can there be found anything like unanimity 
of religious opinion. The very conception of the Christian 
Church among Episcopalians is fundamentally different from that 
of Congregationalists; while the difference dividing Calvinistic 
Christians from Arminians is a difference reaching down to the 
roots of the religious responsibilities of men, and up to the 
summit of the predestinating sovereignty of the Eternal God. 

The main thing is not to believe in many propositions faintly 
and doubtfully, but to get a fast grip upon the truths by which 
men live. All the great doctrines of salvation are related, and 
hang together by secret bonds ; and if we once get hold of any of 
these, we may be sure that the Spirit of truth will in due season 
lead us into the whole truth. Having seen “ His star/' all fainter 
stars and nebulas on the far horizon may be trusted in due time to 
resolve themselves into bright constellations. We have to be 
afraid only when we hold no one saving truth with any clearness 
or sincerity. 

^ The scientist is often content to study a single branch of 
knowledge, to apprehend and illustrate one great principle of 
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nature. Ordinary men regard such extremely limited specialism 
as quite unworthy and of little value, but the thinker knows 
better. He knows that to really master a fragment is to get hold 
of universal truth. As Sir James Paget writes : “ If the field of 
any speciality in science be narrow, it can be dug deeply. In 
science, as in mining, a very narrow shaft, if only it be carried 
deep enough, may reach the richest stores of wealth, and find use 
for all the appliances of scientific art.*' ^ 

3. Such differences in the degree, as well as in the range, of 
faith, and, moreover, the difficulty of knowing what any one person 
really believes in the deeper sense, make it a very hazardous task 
to strike the average of intelligent Christian faith. 

^ Wordsworth's magnificent lines upon the sea-shell express 
the eternal idealism of countless minds which can frame to 
themselves no definite belief : — 


“I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Eaith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth irdpart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 

Yes, but listen to the reply from a more modern poet of less 
note — the very cry of unwilling belief : — 

“The hollow sea-shell which for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent; and we hear 
The faint, far murmur of the breaking flood. 

We hear the sea. The sea? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 

^ W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes of Hoses, 217. 
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And pulse keeping pace with hope and fear, 

And with our feehngs’ ever-shifting mood. 

Lo ! in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 

Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 

Thou fool! this echo is a cheat as well — 

The hum of earthly instincts; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” 

Take either of these views, for either is intellectually tenable, 
and modern men will choose the majestic declaration, the despair- 
ing answer, according to the temperament they are born into or 
the happiness they have found. But both are sincere attempts to 
face the fundamental issue of belief.^ 

^ Weakness of faith is partly constitutional, and partly the 
result of education and other circumstances : and this may go 
intellectually almost as far as scepticism ; that is to say, a man 
may be perfectly unable to acquire a firm and undoubting belief 
of the great truths of religion, whether natural or revealed. He 
may be perplexed with doubts all his days, nay, his fears lest the 
G-ospel should not be true may be stronger than his hopes that it 
will. And this is a state of great pain, and of most severe trial, to 
be pitied heartily, but not to be condemned. I am satisfied that 
a good man can never get further than this ; for his goodness will 
save him from unbelief, though not from the misery of scanty faith. 
I call it unbelief, when a man deliberately renounces his obedience 
to God, and his sense of responsibility to Him : and this never can 
be without something of an evil heart rebelling against a yoke, 
which it does not like to bear.^ 

The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Eetreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.^ 

4. While, then, we are to consider what Christian faith should 
be, and is, in its highest representatives, we must remember that 

^ “ Oxoniensis,” in Do We Believe? 31. 

® The Life omd Oorre^iyndence of Thomm Arnold^ D.D.t i. 321, 

® Matthew Arnold, Dover Beach.” 
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it may exist, and yet be real faith, at a lower level. Eor as long 
as faith is not sight, it will need not only to be acquired but to be 
maintained by an effort, whose strenuousness cannot but fluctuate 
in the majority of men ; while the very method of its education is 
through trials and temptations that few can hope to surmount 
with their serenity entirely unscathed. Hence, while the secure 
faith of those whom we regard as saints must always be the 
Christian ideal, many lives which fall far short of this may yet be 
lives of faith, and bear fruit whereby they can be recognized as 
such. 

The more of doubt, the stronger faith, I say. 

If faith overcomes doubt. How I know it does? 

By life and man's free will, God gave for that! 

To mould life as we choose it, shows our choice. 

What matter though I doubt at every pore, 

Head-doubts, heart-doubts, doubts at my fingers' ends. 
Doubts in the trivial work of every day. 

Doubts at the very bases of my soul 

In the grand moments when she probes herself — 

If finally I have a life to show. 

The thing I did, brought out in evidence 
Against the thing done to me underground 
By hell and all its brood, for aught I know? 

I say, whence sprang this? shows it faith or doubt? 

With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like the snake 'neath Michael's foot 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe. 

The condition thus described by Browning is hardly that of 
those who ‘'declare plainly that they seek a country," "of whom 
the world was not worthy ” ; it is not the royal confidence that 
inspires martyrdom. But, in an age like our own, when men are 
often tried by intellectual distress as severely as were their fore- 
fathers by physical persecution, it is a state that must appeal to 
many Christians ; and they need not doubt that it is a state of 
faith, and of very real faith, since it continues true throughout, at 
least to the aspiration for things hoped for; and out of that 
aspiration assurance ultimately comes, and satisfies the practical 
test of St. James, " Show me thy faith by thy works.” 
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5. In harmony with these views, we find in Scripture a recogni- 
tion of very different degrees of faith. Our Saviour said to His 
disciples, on the Sea of Galilee, when they were alarmed by the 
rising storm, ‘‘ Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of little faith ? (Matt, 
viii. 26). He said to Peter at another time, “0 thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?" (Matt. xiv. 31). He said, on 
the other side of things, to the Syrophenician woman, 0 woman, 
great is thy faith ” (Matt. xv. 28). He said too, in reference to 
the Eoman centurion at Capernaum, “ I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel ” (Luke vii 9). 

There may then be ^‘little faith,” and there may be “great 
faith." And hence there may not only be “ assurance,” there may 
likewise be “the full assurance of faith" (Heb. x. 22). The 
disciples had reason to say to the Lord, “ Increase our faith " 
(Luke xvii. 5). And the Lord had good reason to say to the 
disciples, “ If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be 
thou planted in the sea ; and it should obey you ” (Luke xvii. 6). 
The least real faith will do wonders. It will effect marvellous 
changes. It will root up and transplant. It will remove even 
“ mountains " that would otherwise be immovable and obstructions 
for ever (Matt. xvii. 20), 


1 . 

Little Faith. 

!So far as our evidence at present goes, the expression “ little- 
faith " (it is only one word in the Greek) appears to come to us 
fresh minted from the heart and lips of our Lord Himself. Before 
Jesus Christ we have no evidence that anyone ever, used the word 
“ little-faith.” 

^ In these days when papyri are constantly reversing our 
judgments about rare words and proving them to have been of 
frequent usage, it is hazardous to say that Christ coined the 
term. Nevertheless there is at present no evidence of its use by 
any one before Him. And indeed since His day it has been little 
used. John Bunyan caught the echo of it in Bedford Jail and 
gave us a very vivid portrait of Little-faith and his troubles. It 
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shows us a little man set upon by footpads, robbed of his ready 
money, though not of his jewels, which happily for him were too 
securely hid for their fingers to purloin. He had to beg his way, 
and went through life gloomy, yet came to the Heaveidy City in 
the end. And though we may have some hard things to say of 
Little-faith, let us not forget that he is a hundred times better 
than Ho-faith, who is never found in the royal precincts at all. 
Yet Little-faith is plastic and plaintive and poverty-stricken at 
the best. The name is a coin from the Eoyal Mint. It is not 
only of Christ’s coinage but of His currency, and we owe it largely 
to Matthew 'the professional penman who caught it from the 
Master’s lips, that we can trace the occasions when the Lord used 
it. I cannot help feeling that it owed some of its weight to an 
inflexion of tone, serious and mocking all in one. His voice is 
loving yet reproachful, tender but troubled. There is a gentle 
banter, which was well calculated to make the disciples hang their 
heads. We can almost hear Him as He halts upon it, this five- 
syllabled bye- word, oligopistos. It is love’s appeal to love for more 
trust. It indicates a spiritual side-slip in regard to His Person. 
He is not here talking of doubt as mere incredulity in regard to a 
fact, but as a moral surrender in which they have quailed before 
the adversary and failed in adversity.^ 


1. Little faith is better than no faith. The woman with an 
issue of blood, who could but summon courage to touch the hem 
of the Lord’s garment, and who, when called into His presence, 
came fearing and trembling, was apparently not strong in faith. 
And yet her faith did a great thing for her. It availed for her 
immediate and thorough cure : ‘‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
So our Lord declares it to be with the behever whose faith is “as 
a grain of mustard seed,” It is far from being a completed faculty 
or exercise, but the least in the Kingdom of God have in their 
actual, sympathetic, transforming confidence in a higher world a 
most precious source of vision and energy. 

•|[ I am always so afraid, as you come up to Oxford from the 
public schools to face, as you have often to face, doubts and 
difficulties you have never known before, lest you should despise 
that little mustard seed of faith which you bring with you. As I 
look over your future and see you going forth from Oxford and out 
into the battle of life, I know that the one thing you have brought 
here to church which is of ten times the value of your intellectual 

^ H. C. Lees, T7ie SvmMm of the Good N^ws, 169. 
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power and your social qualities is that mustard seed of faith; 
because as I see a world that is full of people dying every day 
-and night, and full of temptations which perhaps are hard to 
realize, I know that your usefulness to that world all depends 
upon whether that mustard seed of faith is lost, or whether you 
are putting it to good use in this tempted, and suffering, and 
dying world.’- 

^ I have read, that, when the first cable of the suspension- 
bridge that now spans the Niagara was about to be laid, a thin 
thread was attached to a kite and both sent, on a favouring wind, 
to the other side of the river. By means of that thread, a heavier 
string was pulled across, and by it a heavier one still, and then a 
rope, and then a tow, and then the cable, and the other parts of 
that mighty bridge that enables the people to pass in safety, from 
one side to the other, over the roaring cataract beneath. Let but 
those who doubt or disbelieve fasten the tiny thread of faith that 
lingers in them still to the spiritual side of life, and gradually it 
will become stronger and stronger until it will grow into a mighty 
bridge that will carry them safely, over the seething and hiss- 
ing abyss of doubts and perplexities, unto the yonder peaceful 
shore.® 

^ He will not enter hell, who hath faith equal to a single grain 
of mustard seed in Hs heart : and he will not enter paradise, who 
hath a single grain of pride, equal to one of mustard seed, in his 
heart.® 

2. Little faith can pray, if it cannot do more. We read in the 
Acts of the Apostles that when King Herod had put Peter into 
prison, after the death of James, “prayer was made without ceasing 
of the church unto G-od for him.” That was clear evidence of the 
faith of the Church in God and in the power of prayer. Yet 
when their prayer was answered, and an angel had been sent and 
had delivered the apostle from prison, and brought him to the 
gate of the house where the assembled disciples were praying so 
earnestly, they would not believe that it was he. They told the 
damsel who kept the door that she was mad when she said that 
Peter was there ; and when she insisted upon her tale, they said 
“It is his angel.” They had faith, but it was accompanied by 
much doubt. They had faith enough to pray. 

^ A. F, W. Iiigraiu, Qo^el in Actioti^ 116. 

^ J. Krauskopfi in Sermons by Americm BadhiSt 302. 

® The Sayings of Mnhammad^ 87 . 
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And G-od responds with grace to help. If God made no 
response except to perfect faith, who could hope for help ? But 
God has regard for beginnings, and His eye perceives greatness in 
the germ. The hand of the woman in the crowd trembled as it 
was stretched toward Jesus, and the faith behind it was superstiti- 
ously reverent, trusting in the virtue of the robe rather than in 
the One who wore it; yet the genuineness of that faith, feeble 
though it was, triumphed in God’s loving sight. Eeal trust is 
real power, though the heart and hand both tremble. 

To Hicodemus our Lord revealed the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God : the new life which marks the entrance into that Kingdom, 
and the uplifting on the cross — the pledge of the Divine love by 
which that life is secured (John iii.). To the Samaritan woman 
He revealed directly the secret of His Messiahship, but this was 
only after He had first claimed from her the acceptance of His 
statement that worship is to be no longer in Jerusalem or on 
Mount Gerizim, but wherever’ man shall worship in spirit and in 
truth (John iv.). That was not an easy statement for her to 
accept ; but Christ claimed that she should do so on the basis of 
pei-sonal trust in Him. “ Believe me ” (John iv. 21). The case of 
the nobleman in Cana is still more remarkable. Our Lord treated 
him first just as He treated the Jews in Jerusalem. “ Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe ” (John iv. 48). Yet as 
soon as the agonized cry broke from the father, “ Sir, come down 
ere my child die,” Christ grunted him his heart’s desire. We are 
left to conclude that between the first and the second appeal of 
the father something had broken down in the man’s heart. He was 
now more dependent upon Christ than he had been at fiiut. The 
venture of his soul upon the Christ was more complete than it had 
been ; and He, who knew what was in man, found in that complete 
dependence an element of surrender to which He could respond, 
and the Christ was self-committed in that blend of power Mrd 
love in which the sick child was restored to life. 

^ Whether it is a tree that wiU not bear or a devil that will 
not go, whether your life is dwarfed or dominated, the solution is 
always the same, the glorious grace of Jesus Christ. John 
Bunyan said that when the thieves were robbing Little-faith 
they saw Great Grace coming down the lane, and they ran away. 
So may He (some to us even if it be upon the waves of the 
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storm, and leave us in possession both of our spiritual jewels and 
ready money, that life may be not a toil but a triumph, a 
pilgrimage and a progress in one.^ 


3. But little-faith must not be content with its feebleness. 
Every time that it is mentioned by Christ it receives His rebuke. 
There are five occasions. 

(1) The first is Matt. vi. 30 : But if God doth so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of little faith ? 
It is a rebuke of worry, of needless anxiety. Mr. Harrington 
Lees agrees with Col. Mackinlay that the trouble probably arose 
from the fact that they were in the sabbatic year, in which they 
could not reap or harvest their corn, nor was the flax to be 
gathered in. 

Christ points His warning finger saying, “Little-faith, who 
made the provision that gives the birds such a royal feast this 
year ? Was it not your Heavenly Father ? If He clothes the 
countless grass-blades in their flinty coat of mail, will He not find 
raiment for a few millions of His children ? Does not your 
Heavenly Father know that your clothes wear out, and that your 
food runs short ? ” 

^ There is a charming legend which tells us how an angel 
was sent to comfort Eve when she was banished from the Garden 
of Eden and was mourning over the barren wilderness outside. 
No flower grew upon the soil cursed for man’s sin, and the snow 
fell and covered the earth with a dreary shroud. It seemed as if 
it were the funeral of the world. But while the angel was speak- 
ing to Eve he caught a flake of falling snow, breathed upon it, 
and bade it take form and live. Ere it had reached the ground it 
had turned into a beautiful flower, which Eve prized more than 
all the fair blossoms she had left behind in Paradise; for the 
angel told her that it was the earnest of a happier time, when the 
lost joys should be restored and the summer that had vanished 
should come again.^ 

(2) The second occurrence is Matt. viii. 26 : “ And he saith 
unto them, Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of little faith ? Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea ; and there was a great, 

^ H. 0. Lees, STie Bumhine of the Good News, 183, 

2 H, Macmillan, The Bmwtiful, 207. 
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calm.” It iy a rebuke of fear. The storm, says Dr. Morgan 
Gibbon, burst into the disciples’ souls, and blew their faith away. 
They rushed in panic to the stern, and with clamours that rose 
above the howling of the wind, they cried, Master ! carest thou 
not that we perish ? ” 

He rebuked their fear, yet He granted their prayer. For 
the Lord is full of pity and merciful. He will not always chide. 
To men who missed their chance He gave another. After 
Pentecost Jesus again went into a boat, and His disciples, great 
and small, followed Him. Tempests rose, the boat was often 
covered with waves, and He slept. But there was no panic. 
The sea rose higher. The boat filled. Still He slept ; and still 
they trusted. Great seas of persecution broke over them, sweep- 
ing many away, but no cry of panic, no shriek of despair, greeted 
the world’s ear. Eather a peace that passed all men’s under- 
standing possessed them in life and in death. A faith yet nobler 
than the Centurion’s spoke; in their silence earth as well as 
heaven marvelled and said, Great is your faith.” 

Tf “ I was staying with some friends in Wilmington, Delaware. 
On my bed was a coverlet made of old brown linen spun in the 
old days. Over it were worked the lines : — 

‘ God’s greatness 

Flows around oim incompleteness. 

Bound our restlessness His rest.’ 

When I came down in the morning they asked me how I had 
slept, and my answer was, ‘ How could I have slept other than 
well with such a text as that on top of me/ The open sea was 
like the harbour that night, A voice through Mrs, Browning had 
said, * Peace, be still. ’ ” ^ 

(3) The third time we come upon little-faith is in Matt. xiv. 
31: “And immediately Jesus stretched forth his band, and took 
hold of him, and saith unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? ” The rebuke is of cowardice. There is another 
storm, but the same lake. There were crowds that had gathered 
round Him, and when it grew late in the day the disciples in 
their selfishness said, “ Send them away.” JSTow the Master stays 
with the multitude, and sends away the disciples. Then came the 
^ J. Rendel Harris, in Rx^erimee^ July 1910, p. 229. 
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storm. But the Master had not forgotten them. He cam^ 
across the water to them. G-radually there dawned upoh their 
consciousness the fact of His presence. Thej feared it was a 
ghost, but they hoped it was Jesus. Peter asked for a sign. 
Little-faith is fond of signs. Christ said, Come; and Peter 
stepped out. It was an act of daring faith. Then he wished he 
were back in the boat ; that was a piece of cowardice. But if he 
failed he sought the best means of recovery. If he had over- 
estimated himself, he did not make the mistake of under-estimat- 
ing his Master. He cried, " Lord, save me ! ” Instantly the 
strong hand shot out and Peter was saved. 

^ After the deliverance the Lord spoke to him. We should 
have rebuked and then saved him. The Lord saved and then 
rebuked him. What was the cause of the fiasco ? The old trouble, 

Little-faith. Wherefore didst thou doubt ? ” Not " Wherefore 
didst thou come ? Christ never reproaches faith for being too 
audacious. Wherefore wast thou drawn in two directions ? Peter’s 
trouble was distraction. Hie tried to look both at the storm and 
the Saviour at one time. So distraction is a third source of 
trouble. Little- faith was robbed of his ready-money, says John 
Bunyan, but not of his jewels. Those were safe in a sure place. 
And many a soul to-day is secure in Christ, but has yet to learn 
how to be serene through Christ. Look not at wind or storm. 
Look to Jesus the author and finisher of faith, the antidote and 
foe of Httle-faith,^ 

(4) The next rebuke is of materialisTn. The passage is 
Matt. xvi. 8 : “ And Jesus perceiving it said, 0 ye of little faith, 
why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have no bread ? ” 
“ If you are going to buy bread,” says Christ, “ do not buy it from 
the Pharisees or Sadducees. There is infection in it.” They 
wonder what He means, and what is the reference of the saying. 

It cannot be to the Pharisees, for there are no Pharisees here. 
It cannot be to the Sadducees, we are not tainted with 'modern 
thought.’ It must be to the bread. He is annoyed because we have 
forgotten to bring bread.” He looks up again, and says, " Little- 
faith, will you never understand ? The very last thing you have 
to think about when you are with Me is bread. Have you not 
seen five thousand men and their families fed with only five 
loaves and two fishes ; and do you not remember how much there 
^ C. Lees, The SwtsMne of the Good N&tJOSf 174. 
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was left over ? Is it likely then that I would ask you to make 
sure that you have brought plenty of provisions ? When will you 
learn that man does not live by bread alone, but by the word -of 
G-od?” It is the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees that 
He is concerned about. They teach for doctrines, not the Word 
of God but the commandments of men, as Touch not, taste not, 
handle not. 

(5) There is yet another occurrence of the word. It is in 
Matt. xvii. 20: “Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and 
said, Why could not we cast it out ? And he saith unto them, 
Because of your little faith.” We owe it to the Revised Version. 
It is a direct rebuke of little-faith itself — simple half •'belief . 

^ We are sometimes treated by the native Chinese evangelists 
to illustrations truly Eastern in character, as the following 
example will indicate. It was accepted by the audience as a 
solemn exhortation, as was the preacher's intention, the mission- 
aries being the only ones present to whom the humorous side was 
evident. The subject was the importance of a wholehearted 
acceptance of the Gospel, and the foolishness and uselessness of a 
half-hearted belief. A man, we were told, was begging by the 
roadside \ he was very ill, and a passing doctor had pity on him, 
and gave him some medicine which the man promised to take. 
Questionings, however, arose in his mind as to the reliability of the 
said doctor, and yet he could not but take the drug, as he felt so 
ill A compromise was decided upon, and he took half the dose. 
For a few hours he felt wonderfully well, and rejoiced in his 
restored condition ; towards night the pain was more acute than 
before, and he was at his wits’ end. How he regretted his foUy, 
for his illness was certainly more serious. A few months later 
the same doctor, travelling over the same road, met the same man 
now reduced to a bag of bones. 

“What!” said he; “are you not the man to whom I gave 
medicine last time I came this way ? ” 

“ I am,” he replied, “ and I have been much worse ever since.” 

“ Worse 1 ” exclaimed the physician ; “ how is that ? ” 

“ I only took half the dose,” said the man ; “ I did not venture 
to take the whole.” 

“ Alas ! alas ! ” he replied, “ how terrible 1 Your illness is the 
result of parasites attacking your vitals. That medicine would 
have killed them all. Had you taken the full dose you would 
have been well ; had you tasted none there would have been hope 
for you. You took a small dose, and the parasites were sent to 
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sleep, and later, when the eftect of the drug had gone over, they 
awoke more lively than ever. Having once tasted of the drug and 
experienced its effect, nothing will induce them to be trapped a 
second time. Return home, and prepare for a lingering death.” 

In the moral drawn, the folly of an endeavour to serve two 
masters was made clear — a truth which all present felt to have 
been powerfully interpreted.^ 


IL 

Great Raith. 

1. What is the difference between little faith and great faith ? 
It is a difference of vitality. This is clearly shown by our Lord 
when He spoke of what faith could do if it were as a grain of 
mustard seed. '‘As a grain of mustard seed” (Matt. xvii. 20), 
small and insignificant but alive, faith grows in soul and society, 
till harmonies of living song find home and shelter therein. Such 
is the nature of faith as Jesus presents it. 

(1) The mustard seed has vitolity. It is only an annual, yet 
in Palestine it grows to the height of about twelve feet. One of 
the rabbis said that his mustard tree flourished so much in a 
certain year that he could climb into the branches of it. Whether 
that is true or not it illustrates the character of the mustard seed. 
It may begin small, but it cannot stay small ; a grain of sand may, 
but not a mustard seed. Plant it and it takes hold of all the 
advantages of its environment ; the tiny white tendrils shoot out 
and drain all the chemical powers that are stored in the ground, 
and draw the moisture from below, so that ere long it is on its 
way to become a fair tree. 

So faith is represented by Christ as that which, if only 
possessed in the magnitude of a mustard seed, may be capable of 
great spiritual results ; but it is to be possessed as a seed, and a 
seed is capable of becoming a tree, if only it is complete ; it is not 
the size of the seed that determines its importance, a portion of a 
large seed is not the same as the whole of a small one ; no, the 
seed contains a principle of life, and so faith in the heart, if it be 
but genuinp, may grow and bear most wonderful fruits. The 
^ A. M. Cable, The T'liZJiZment of a Bream, 164. 
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q^uestion thea for a man to ask himself is, What faith have I ? am 
I believing in God, or am I believing in the world ? am I walking 
through this life as one to whom this life is everjthing, as one 
whose highest end it is to enjoy the pleasures of sense for a season, 
and to allow all selfish passions and desires to run riot in excess; 
or am I walking through it in the fear of God, as one who knows 
that God’s eye is upon his most secret thoughts, or still more as 
one who feels that having been redeemed by Christ from the 
dominion of Satan and sin, he is bound to yield himself up, body, 
soul, and spirit, to do Christ’s will ? 

(2) Because it has vitality it has power. It is able to “ remove 
mountains.” That is literally true as a scientific statement. One 
of the most interesting features in denudation, as the geologists 
call it, is the way in which a little seed will fall into a fissure of 
rock, and begin to swell and grow, until in process of time the 
rock splits and breaks off, then crumbles and is borne by the rain 
into the nearest rivulet, which carries it down till it becomes sand 
on the sea-shore : the seed is moving the mountain into the sea. 
It is very slow, you say, hut is it less certain ? Imperceptible 
motion is no proof of immobility. The frozen glacier is really a 
flowing stream. Eemember how in Mark xi. we read the story of 
the leafy but fruitless fig tree. Christ spoke a solemn ban, and 
apparently nothing happened. The fig tree looked none the 
worse. Next morning however the result was apparent. As 
Mark says (xi. 14, 20), the withering was from the roots, invisible 
but immediate. 

^ The mustard seed has that which the mountain has not. 
Emerson has a quaint little poem about a mountain and a squirrel 
quarrelling. The mountain taunted the squirrel with his insignifi- 
cance, and the squirrel replied that though he could not bear a 
forest on his back, he could crack a nut as the mountain could 
not.^ 

(3) If faith has vitality as a grain of mustard seed it will have 
power to remove mountains. But not all at once. God gives us 
power for what He wants us to be ; i.e. power for the next step ; 
and all our future life is conditioned upon that. We say , “ Increase 
our faith,” and He says, “ Exercise the faith you have.” We must 
pye r ciff Pi the lower power before we attain to the hi^ier. Suppose 

^ 0* Jiees, Ths Swr^hine of the Good Nem, 
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there is a powerful steam-engine which is able to do for you a 
year's work in a day : it is a reservoir of power, but the power is 
conditioned upon the exercise of a lower power ; you must bring 
coals and fetch water and make up fire, and by and by the power 
becomes accessible to you. He that is faithful in least is faithful 
also in much ; we must be faithful to the light already given us, 
faithful to our powers of love, thought, and obedience, if we are to 
be brought to the reception of the power in which saints have 
walked. 

^ I see a man with no very brilliant intellect, fi.lled with faith, 
go down to some mission district where there is a perfect moimtain 
of prejudice, paganism, and indifference. It seems a slight thing 
to go down — just this man with his faith. I go there five or ten 
years afterwards, and find the church crowded to the doors, and 
round him a warm-hearted, enthusiastic band of people, some of 
the public-houses shut up, and the moral tone of the whole place 
changed. How has it been done ? Simply and solely by his faith. 
Faith has removed mountains ; he has thrown himself upon God 
— God has answered to the call. He has gone in the name of Jesus 
Oheist, and the Loed has been working with him, and therefore 
what has happened is that his faith has removed mountains, as 
was promised.^ 


2. Great faith is due not to the range of belief but to its 
reality. Faith, however limited or feeble, if only genuine and 
vital, is full of eflacacy. A grain of genuine trust in the righteous 
God, in the supernatural universe, in the Divine government, in 
the virtue of the Cross, in the power of grace, in the life ever- 
lasting, contains within itself all virtue and promise. A hundred 
guineas were recently refused for a microscopic speck of the 
pollen of a rare orchid, so precious is the dust of beauty. The 
fact is, that microscopic speck of pollen would have enabled its 
purchaser to produce no one knows what abundance of hybrid 
and original orchids ; to have adorned his own and a thousand 
other conservatories with new and delightful flowers. So our 
Ford teaches that out of a microscopic speck of genuine faith in 
God, in His most holy Word, in His eternal promise in Christ 
Jesus, will spring purity and peace, strength and victory, high 
character and heroic service — ^in this world all the graces of the 

1 4* I’* W. Ingramt The Gh^el in Action^ 1J.9, 
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Spirit, and in the next all the flowers and fruits of paradise. A 
vague, passive faith that is neither belief nor disbelief is worth 
little ; a sterling faith, however weak and hesitating, holds the 
potency and promise of universal grace and glory. 

^ Some men seem to think they strengthen themselves against 
unbelief by multiplying the number of things they believe. They 
turn Eomanists for fear of infidelity, as if a man should think 
that by filling the bottom of the boat with stones he keeps the 
sea further from him.^ 

3. The (Question is sometimes asked, What is the minimum of 
belief for the profession of Christianity ? How little may a man 
believe and still call himself a follower of Christ ? It is a mistaken 
question. The question never is how little or how much but 
what does a man believe, and how. There is at present a persistent 
demand for greater simplicity of doctrine, and that demand usually 
means fewer doctrines. But it is not a smaller amount of doctrine, 
it is a larger unity of doctrine. It is a more profound entrance 
into the heart of doctrine, in which its unity and simplicity reside, 
a more true grasp and enforcement of its spiritual meaning. 

Take an example. There is none better for our purpose than 
that which is continually thrusting itself upon us in the discussion 
of the duration of future punishment. The condition of that 
question is one of the strangest of the phenomena of thought that 
ever have been seen. These two features in it impress us : first, 
it is being gravely and earnestly asserted that the principal 
question, at any rate a vital question, concerning the religion 
which teaches man that as the son of Grod it is his privilege and 
duty to love and obey his Father, is, What will become "of him if 
he refuses to obey and love ? and secondly, a multitude of men 
are found discussing whether punishment is to be temporary or 
eternal, who do not in their hearts believe that there is to be any 
punishment at all. 

This state of things must have come from the loss or obscura- 
tion of the central truth, about which the whole problem, of man’s 
destiny must take its shape, which is the malignant and persistent 
character of human sin. Not as a question of what a few texts 
mean, not as a curious search after arbitrary enactments, but as a 
1 Eer^ ThtmgkUfor cmdlAfe^ 112, 
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deep study into the inevitable necessities of spiritual life, with a 
profound conviction that whatever comes to any man in the other 
life will come because it must come, because nothing else could 
come to such a man as he is, so ought the truth of future punish- 
ment to be investigated and enforced. For after all the preaching 
of rewards and punishments through all these centuries, the truth 
remains that no man in any century ever yet healthily and 
helpfully desired heaven who did not first desire holiness, and no 
man ever yet healthily and helpfully feared hell who did not first 
fear sin. 

Men must be made to feel that the Christian religion is not 
a mass of separate questions having little connexion with one 
another, on all of which a man must have made up his mind 
before he can be counted a believer. The spiritual unity of the 
faith must be brought out and its simplicity asserted in the 
prominence given to the personal life and work of Jesus Christ 
and loyalty to Him as the test of all discipleship. There are 
excrescences upon the faith which puzzle and bewilder men and 
make them think themselves unbelievers when their hearts are 
really faithful. Such excrescences must be cast away, not by 
violent excision from without, but by the natural and healthy 
action of the system on which they have been fastened, which, as 
it grows stronger, will shed them, because they do not really 
belong to it. There are doctrinal statements which have done 
vast go64.Jihough they were but the temporary aspects of truth as 
it stru^^^; to its completest exhibition. They are doing vast 
good t(i^^ay^ men are living by them still, but it is as men are 
seeing the light of stars that were extinguished in the 
heavens years ago. Such partial, temporary statements men 
are still living by; but the time must come when they will 
disappear, and then it will be of all importance, when the 
star goes out, whether the men who have been looking at 
it and walking by it have known all along of the sun by whose 
light it shone, and which wUl shine on after this accidental 
and temporary point of its exhibition has disappeared for ever. 

Grod, if this were enough, 

That I see things bare to the buff 

And up to the buttocks in mire; 

That I ask nor hope nor hire, 
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Nut in the husk. 

Nor dawn beyond .the dusk, 

Nor life beyond death: 

God, if this were faith? 

Having felt thy wind in my face 
Spit sorrow and disgrace, 

Having seen thine evil doom 
In Golgotha and Khartoum, 

And the brutes, the work of thine hands, 

Fill with injustice lands 
And stain with blood the sea: 

If still in my veins the glee 
Of the black night and the sun 
And the lost battle, run: 

If, an adept. 

The iniquitous lists I still accept 

With joy, and joy to endure and be withstood, 

And still to battle and perish for a dream of good : 
God, if that were enough ? 

If to feel in the ink of the slough. 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Eun through and transpierce and transpire. 

And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 

And the answering glory of battle fill my heart; 

To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on for ever and fail and go on again/ 

And be mauled to the earth and arise, ^ 

And contend for the shade of a word and ^j|M1jiing not 
seen with the eyes : * 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom for the rough: 

Lord, if that were enough 

^ E. L. Stevenson, *‘If this were 
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The Growth of Faith. 

Although faith is of Divine origin and a gift of God, nevertheless 
it is not at first perfect or complete. There is room for it to 
grow in strength and power, and apparently this growth may be 
indefinite. For after the Corinthians had been living the Chris- 
tian life for some time, Paul expresses the hope that with the 
growth of their faith they may come to entertain a more just 
opinion of him, so that he may extend his missionary work to 
other fields. On the other hand, concerning the Thessalonians he 
feels that he ought to thank God continually for the exceedingly 
great growth of his converts' faith ; for the Spirit's control over 
their lives has become greater, and in fellowship with Christ 
they have acquired a fuller and deeper knowledge of God. The 
“ strong ” brethren in the Eoman community were also Christians 
of mature and robust faith. Faith might grow in depth and 
power, as it clearly had in the case of the Thessalonians and some 
of the believers in Eome. 

Such growth indeed was the normal result of living in Christ, 
and is to be expected in the case of all Christians. For faith is a 
life, not simply a state or condition. And what is life but a 
constant moving and going forward? If our faith stands still, 
without any sign of improvement and increase in strength, it is a 
sure sign that there is something wrong in it. A child can no 
more remain always a child than faith can remain the same in a 
person year after year ; there is but one thing that can stop the 
child's growth, and prevent it from becoming a man or woman, 
and that is the child's death. As long as it lives it must go on 
growing: and our faith, if it is a real living faith, must go on 
growing also. 

Much of our faith, so-called, is only a beating of the air, and 

321 
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not really an advancement of the soul ; we profess a great deal 
which has no practical bearing on our own lives. Yet all true 
believing is becoming, and a man cannot be a follower of the 
Lamb, in the real sense of the term, without his becoming 
moment by moment a different man ; he alters his stature, not 
indeed by taking thought thereunto, but even as the lilies grow ; 
and adding together the receiving and the becoming, we find that 
we are the children of God. 

^ If we take a stranger to view the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, it is possible that he will say that the outside is the 
finest part of it, and that it looks best from a distance ; or he may 
say that the entrance-hall, with its display of coloured marbles 
and polished granite, is the best part of the museum. Certainly 
there are many that look at Christianity in this manner ; thinking 
it perhaps a magnificent ideal of life, especially as seen in history; 
or perhaps as seen at some distance, as we view Sunday from the 
other days of the week. And others there are who think that the 
entrance of the Christian life is the best part of it, who say 
honestly from experience that the beginning of the life was the 
best for them. The reason being that they stopped there ; other- 
wise people never could think that the happiest part of the life 
was that immediately consequent on conversion ; for in reality 
the path of the just is a shining light, that shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. It is not like one of those ancient Egyptian 
temples of which one reads, in which we pass from daylight to 
shade as we enter, and into deeper gloom as we approach the 
secret shrine.^ 


I 

The Oohsciousness of Progbess. 

1, In its first stage, faith may be compared to a seed. Christ 
Himself makes use of this very comparison, when, in answer to 
His disciples' prayer, Lord, increase our faith,” He says, “ If ye 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea ; and it should obey you.” And for the full 
meaning of this saying we have only to turn to His parable of the 
Mustard Seed, and we shall see that He points to the steady 
^ J. R. Harris, Memomnda Bmra^ 20, 
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unfolding of faith. From being hid away in a corner of the heart, it 
springs up by degrees into a stately tree laden with fruit j and yet 
all along it is the same faith, the same in its first, almost invisible, 
beginning and in its final stateliness, as the oak is but the 
unfolded acorn, and the acorn contains within itself the future 
growth and strength of the oak. 

^ Is it not to be deplored, that faith should so often be 
accepted as an end, rather than a great beginning. Following a 
great beginning, there ought to be a grmt progress, that there may 
be a great end. In Christ, your character has a right and a real 
beginning. You will never have to repent of, nor to alter, this 
beginning. Your beginning is truly for eternity, for Ohrid is 
Eternal. He is “ All and in all.” “ It hath pleased the Father 
that in TTim all fullness should dwell.” All creations and possi- 
bilities are in Him and from Him. “ If you have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord,” do not stand still, — “ vxtlk in Him.” Faith is but 
the starting-post of your race : you must keep the racecourse, “ for- 
getting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are lefore,” if you mean to win “the prize.” 
According to another figure ; Faith is not your eternal house, but 
the first stone thereof on the Foundation, Jesus Christ : you must 
go on to build up your house, and you must take heed how you 
build thereupon.^ 

2. But the progress of faith is not a mere instinctive act or 
series of actions. It is our Lord’s teaching that before beginning 
to build we must count the cost. The faith which, in the plant, 
goes forward in the absence of prudential considerations, will not 
go forward in us until the difficulties arising from such considera- 
tions have been solved. Our faith must count the cost before 
beginning to build, and be sure of being able to finish. If I, with 
power to count the cost, with the capacity of anticipating diffi- 
culty and disaster common to man, and perhaps with an inveterate 
tendency more special to myself of foreboding failure, can go for- 
ward as unhesitatingly as the mustard seed grows, it can be only 
because I have laid such firm hold on the fact of my relation to 
God that I know myself under His commandment — my feet in the 
way of obedience — and am, therefore, assured of His help. It is 
not that a delusion, which I am pleased to call “faith,” has 
blinded my eyes to facts. I know the difficulties in my way to be 

1 J. Pulsford, Qitiet JScmrs, ii. 16. 
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as serious as before, the obstacles as many ; but I know also that 
the things that are impossible with men are possible with God. 
This consciousness of a Divine commission, which makes person- 
ally applicable to me every Divine promise, overcometh the world. 

^ If there be growth within us, we know it, for we are changed. 
Once, slaves to our passions — are we now the children of the will 
of God ? Once, the opinion and the favour of the world were our 
guides and our goal — do we now suffer carelessly the loss of these 
things, so only we may approve ourselves to Him who judgeth 
righteously ? Once, yielding readily to wrong, when wrong was 
pleasant and made life interesting — are we now resolute against 
temptation ? Once, living wholly for this world, utterly wretched 
at the thought of death — are we now, while we bear the burdens 
of others here, pilgrims also of the invisible, and not ashamed to 
die? Once, careless or contemptuous of the thought of God, 
lightly or impertinently weary of any worship, any religion, do we 
now reverence the mighty realities of God and His Fatherhood, 
the reality of His life in the soul, of the love and communion of 
Christ Jesus, of our spiritual union with the race of man dead 
and alive, of eternal life, of duty, faith, self-sacrifice in and for 
God, and for man in God ? ^ 

3. In the prosecution of our own schemes, in following the 
devices and desires of our own hearts, we need to calculate very 
carefully what means we have at our disposal, to see what they 
are beforehand, and to test strictly their value. But when we are 
about our Father's business, when a Divine voice is calling us to 
service, we are justified in our expectation of rendering such 
service, not at our own charges, but supplied from Divine resources. 
We count the cost and estimate our means as accurately in the 
one case as in the other ; but we have the faith of the grain of 
mustard seed in the latter case. Knowing ourselves servants of 
God, we know that the wealth of heaven and earth is ours in this 
service ; and, therefore, though we count the cost we do it without 
anxiety. 

^ What men in their senses would tell four thousand or five 
thousand men to sit down on the grass and enter upon the task of 
feeding them with some half-dozen loaves and two or three fishes ? 
The disciples never contemplated any such thing. Before they 
began to distribute their bread among the hungry ranks of men 

^ S. A. Brooke, Sunshine and Shadow^ 107. 
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they believed they were entrusted with supplies other and more 
than the few paltry loaves they were handling. This was no 
philanthropic design of their own ; it was the will of Him whose 
power they did not expect to see exhausted. Here at least they 
had the faith of the grain of mustard seed, and drew upon unseen 
resources.^ 


In simple trust like theirs who heard. 

Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 

Eise up and follow Thee. 

4. This conscious energetic life of faith should make progress 
steadily, uninterruptedly. It is motion in a straight line, and not 
in a closed curve. It is not like an Irish penance around a sacred 
well where we make progress with the final result of being where 
we started, and perhaps ready for another revolution, as indeed 
it must appear to some Christians whose circle is a week and 
whose starting-point a Sunday. Heither is it like the pilgrimage 
up Pilate’s staircase at Eome, in which the pain of going up on 
our knees is varied only by the discomfort of coming down again 
and finding ourselves just about where we were before, as it must 
appear to some good people who live the up-and-down life. It is 
an upward and onward life ; on our knees, if you will, but upward 
and upward and, like the stairs in Ezekiel’s vision, still upward. 
And the Scriptures encourage us forward, bidding us leave the 
word of the beginning of Christ and go (not crawl) on unto 
perfection. 

It is, however, a common experience that after the enthusiasm 
and joy of the beginning there comes a period of stagnation, some- 
times even of backsliding. This has been attributed to the 
continued presence of legalism. History attests that it has ever 
been found a hard thing to remain standing on the platform of 
free grace. Descent from that high level to a lower, from grace 
to law, from faith to technical “good works,” from liberty to 
bondage, seems to be a matter of course in religious experience, 
individual and collective. What happened in G-alatia repeats 
itself from age to age, and in aU churches. iegaUsm in some 
form recurs with the regularity of a law of nature. 

* A. J. Bamford, Things that «sre Afodfe, 189 , 

IS 
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How, then, are we to reconcile this fact with the all-suffieienoy 
of faith ? We shall best do this by taking into account the law 
of growth in the Kingdom of God, enunciated by our Lord in the 
parable of the blade, the ear, and the ripe corn. Legalism is a 
characteristic of the stage of the green ear, in the spiritual life of 
the individual and of the community. The blossom and the ripe 
fruit, the beginning and the end of a normal Christian experi- 
ence, exhibit the beauty of pure evangelic faith. The green 
fruit is a lapse from the simplicity of the beginning, a lapse 
which is at the same time a step in advance, as it prepares 
the way for a higher stage, in which evangelic faith shall 
reappear victorious over the legal spirit of fear, distrust, and 
self-reliance. 

The cherry blossom was so proud, so gay. 

She told me yesterday 
That she would never die. 

That her white, exquisite, apparent immaturity 
Would spread itself for ever. 

While the bee 

Sucked, humming love songs, sweetness that would never 
Cease to be sweet 

From stamens rich amazingly 
And meet 

Eternally to furnish golden love dust 
For endless wooings meant. 

She was so proud, so gay. 

So confident, 

I could not choose but trust 
All that I heard her saying yesterday. 

To-day a little lonely, fluttering. 

Pale, fragile, frenzied thing 

Came panic strick’n and dumb; 

(Pathetically scared it seemed, poor leafling, so to come) 

It settled on my shoulder 
Breathlessly, 

And feeling it I felt the world grow older 
Until it shrank 

And shrivelled to nonentity, 

A blank 

Unmeaning world, annihilate, undivine. 
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But in a flash there came 
Knowledge that swiftly grew, 

Spreading like flame. 

I have seen the sign, the sign! 

Have known her boast irrevocably true.^ 

5. What warning there for the soul which goes to sleep upon 
childhood's first beliefs! What encouragement to the honestly 
perplexed with dijfficulties ! Belief is a growth : let it grow then, 
and, as man's stature outgrows its unsymmetries, let faith outgrow 
its disharmonies. 


0 that I may growl 

I see the leaves out-pushing hour by hour, 

With steady joy the buds burst out aflower 
Urged gladly on by Nature’s waking power. 

0 that I may grow. 

0 that I may grow! 

What though Time cuts his furrows in my face, 
My heart may ever add grace unto grace, 

Grraces with added days still keeping pace. 

0 that I may grow.^ 


II. 

The Encoueagement of Peogress. 

How is the growth of faith to be fostered ? By increase of 
knowledge, by enlargement of experience, by the example of 
others, by prayer, and by the practice of the presence of G-oA 

1. Knowledge . — The question of how much knowledge or in- 
tellectual understanding of Divine things is indispensable to an 
effective faith is one that we cannot answer. Experience shows 
that a very slight knowledge may often be a sufficient intellectual 
foundation for a strong and efiBicient faith. Discernment of truth 
is one thing, and willingness to accept truth is another; and 
strength of faith is governed more by willingness of heart than by 
intellectual discernment. Often we find clear perception with 

^ S. Miles, 69. 

^ M. D. Babcock, Thmght$ for Every-Day Living, 167. 
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little faith, and faint perception with strong faith. Since faith 
belongs more to the heart than to the intellect, intellectual under- 
standing often avails less than we expect. Knowledge of theories 
concerning salvation helps but little, and explanations regarding 
Divine things often prove disappointing. Efforts to clear the way 
for personal faith by imparting such knowledge fail as often as 
they are successful. There is a simplicity in Divine things, by 
virtue of which the gospel of God's love needs little explanation ; 
and the perception of this simplicity is the knowledge that is 
most helpful in the encouraging of faith. Faith is most helped at 
its beginning by seeing that God gives and man has but to 
receive. Even this may be intellectually apprehended without 
spiritual profit, but faith springs up as soon as the heart perceives 
this with its own peculiar insight. 

^ Is it faith to understand nothing, and merely submit your 
convictions implicitly to the Church? Faith consists not in 
ignorance, but in knowledge — ^Icnowledge not of God merely, but 
of the divine will. We do not obtain salvation either because we 
are prepared to embrace every dictate of the Church as true, or 
leave to the Church the province of inquiring and determining ; 
but when we recognise God as a propitious Father through the 
reconciliation made by Christ, and Christ as given to us for 
righteousness, sanctification, and life. By this knowledge, I say, 
not by the submission of our understanding, we obtain an entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. For when the Apostle says, “ With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation” (Eom. x. 10), he intimates, 
that it is not enough to believe implicitly without understand- 
ing, or even inquiring. The thing requisite is an explicit 
recognition of the divine goodness, in which our righteousness 
consists.^ 

2. HxperienGe, — Faith grows as it is nourished by the events 
and crises of life. Anything that stirs us out of the monotonies 
of life and lifts us from grooves, throws us out more consciously 
upon the support of the Divine arms. Whenever we find ourselves 
suddenly confronting the unknown, faith is stirred within us. 
When we part with our friends for a season we say “ goodbye,'' 
and perhaps think into the words all the meaning they properly 
contain — “ God be with you.” And when we bid our friends a long 
^ Calvin, ImtiHtes of the Christian JUligim, ii. 97. 
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farewell — ^how our hearts reach up unto God, and with what 
earnest looking unto Him we follow them as they move through 
the swinging gate and go to be with them that have gone on 
before and wait to bid us welcome when we shall follow. 

May we who rest so cosily in the comforts and amenities of 
life, and who lean so heavily upon the enriching friendships of the 
good and the strong and the beloved, discover, when disappoint- 
ments strike and bereavements overtake, that our leaning, even 
more than we suspected, was after all upon the arm of the Lord. 
As the light becomes paler and paler in the west may the stars 
glow with a steadier and cheerier splendour. And when we 
come at last to the night-fall of life, like Eliezer out amid the 
evening lights of Mesopotamia, may our faith assert itself in the 
gloaming, and may there be the revealing to us of the Divine arm 
mighty to save, the Divine hand gentle to shelter and to guide. 

^ If a man really love truth, if he be a disciple of progress, he 
will not permit himself to state his belief in the same terms year 
after year. As every year brings new experiences, so should it 
offer fresh interpretation of life. The genuine truth-seeker is 
more eager to keep the mind open than to arrive at some 
established conclusion. He hopes never to have any permanently 
settled beliefs, for he contemplates an eternity of intellectual 
progress. What a glorious prospect — ^the everlasting pursuit of 
truth 1 ^ 

The words he uttered shall not pass away 
Dispersed, like music that the wind takes up 
By snatches, and lets fall, to be forgotten; 

No — they sank into me, the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 

Gracing his doctrine with authority 
Which hostile spirits silently allow; 

Of one accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life; 

To hopes on knowledge and experience built; 

Of one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition; whence the Soul, 

Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 

From all injurious servitude was free.® ‘ 

^ H. W. I)res 3 er, in Underneath the Bough, 58. 

® ’Wordsworth, ‘‘ The Excursion,” hk, ir, 
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3. Example . — If there is a duty to press forward there is also 
encouragement, a stimulating inducement, to do so. For other 
people are to be seen or known who have risen far towards the 
condition which man ought to exhibit, and the sight of them is 
invigorating. Their mind is clear and radiant ; their faith, their 
principles and character are mature and settled ; their step is firm 
and sure. They exert a powerful influence for good on the down- 
cast spirit. Observation of them, or brief contact with thena, 
restores to inward health and hope. They embody the nature we 
fondly desire ; they show it to be attainable by beings of flesh and 
blood, living in the same times and amid the same surroundings 
as ourselves. By them the seeker for the highest good is con- 
vinced that he is on the right way ; he is insensibly restored to 
hopefulness, and even enthusiasm. The truest, bravest, and most 
unselfish lives discovered in modern days call forth the sincere 
and delighted approbation of the person who has begun to keep 
close to Grod and to choose His will. He singles them out without 
difficulty from the general mass, accords them all honour for the 
worth which is exhibited, sees them to be guiding-stars for his 
own thought and practice. They stand high, so as to attract with 
power; they are not so eminent as to discourage by seeming to be 
of another order of being than oneself. They are what “ every 
man in arms should wish to be.” There is a common stamp 
impressed upon them, notwithstanding their individual character- 
istics. They have steadfast faith in God and His goodness, a 
faculty of self-control, a certain sense of superiority to the judg- 
ments that may be passed on them in the world, a passion for 
righteousness, a sincere love for mankind, and as the leading aim 
in life the purpose and endeavour to promote righteousness and 
charity on earth. And as a result, they give proof of a restfulness 
and a sunny serenity of soul in themselves, a clearness of con- 
viction even in perplexing circumstances, weight of character, a 
fulness of the inner nature that is unfathomable, a mystery of the 
formed personality that exerts a ceaseless charm on others, 

^ It has been said that reverence of great names is the secular 
side of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the communion of saints, but 
it is necessary to remember that such reverence, if it is to elevate 
and ennoble us, must be directed aright, must be bestowed on what 
is really worthy of it. We must see that, when we let ourselves 
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be inspired by the luminous idea of a great character, we take it 
in its purest form, free from the details, exaggerations, and 
prejudices of its historic setting. It would be as grossly unfair to 
judge Oliver Cromwell as merely or mainly the executioner of 
Charles I. as it would be to honour Nelson merely or mainly as the 
hero of Trafalgar. What we are morally bound to look for in a 
great man is, first, that he shall have worked for principles which 
we believe to be fruitful, and which are our own by virtue of that 
belief ; and, next, that he shall have been the inspirer of his own 
action in virtue of character and therefore worthy of admiration 
and imitation. It is because Nelson answers these two conditions 
that we are able to accept him as a national hero. He worked 
for great principles — for fruitful principles, the value of which we 
realize even more now than they did a century ago. The great 
victory of Trafalgar, which secured for us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the sea, meant the liberty of our land, the extension 
of our empire, the development of our commerce, and the oppor- 
tunity of moulding and building up our national character on 
nobler Christian lines, independent of continental corruptions. 
Captain Mahan writes of Nelson’s humble and sincere gratitude 
to God for rendering him the chief instrument of deliverance to 
his native land,” and how, '*by his devout recollection of his 
indebtedness to God, he sought continually to keep himself in 
hand.” His last prayer, offered up on the morn of battle in sight 
of the opposing fleet, tells us why they buried him in the centre 
of St. Paul’s, immediately under the very cross itself which sur- 
mounts the dome. '' May the great God whom I worship grant 
to my country and for the benefit of Europe in general a great 
and glorious victory, and may no misconduct in any one tarnish 
it ; may humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the 
British fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life to Him 
who made me, and may His blessings alight on my endeavours to 
serve my country faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the 
just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen ! Amen ! 
Amen!” Here is a prayer which breathes throughout the 
simplest, purest, highest faith of all — ^it is in truth that victory 
which overcometh the world.^ 

4. Prayer , — ^Prayer may very well come first and stay last. 
And that not merely because it is a commonplace to say that 
prayer is the best way to get any blessing, notably any spiritual 
blessing ; but because, in fact, a great many Christian people have 
found that, when by reading sceptical books, or associating much 
^ Gfmrch PuZpU Year Booh, vi. 112. 
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with worldly society, or being greatly engrossed by worldly 
business, they have of a sudden discerned that their grasp of the 
truth they live by is weakened, there has come, G-od be thanked, 
through making it matter of prayer for several days, continually, 
a wonderful strengthening and brightening of their belief, a taking 
away of doubts, a setting firm upon the One Foundation. 

Prayer does for faith what the soil does for the seed. The 
growth of a seed depends upon its response to its environment. 
It is the result of its acceptance of certain conditions. Some 
seeds are never put into conditions of growth ; they may lie in a 
box or a packet, or as loose grain in a granary. But let the seed 
be put* in the earth, and at once it is in its element. The chymic 
properties of the earth and the air co-operate with it ; rain, dew, 
wind, sunshine all come to play upon it ; by and by it appears in 
tender beauty above the ground and lives the life natural to its 
kind. It is not otherwise with the faith of men. It must be set 
in conditions of growth ; it must respond to its environment. In 
many men faith lies hidden and dormant like the seed in the box ; 
the capacity is there, the force is there, but it has never been 
used. It needs to be drawn out by a power akin to it. If we 
could endow a seed with personality and speech, we might 
imagine it to declare, I believe in the sunshine ; I believe in the 
great powers that cause the life to stir so mightily within me ; 1 
believe in the influence that draws me out of myself, changing the 
character of my whole life, giving me a new outlook, bringing me 
out of the dark ground into the sweet air and the living light of 
day : there is a force in me that moves towards the sun ; I fed it ; 
if I respond to it and yield myself to it I shall fulfil my proper 
function and realize my native destiny.'’ And so, according to 
its faith, the seed yields itself up, pushes through the mould, and 
is rewarded by seeing the sunshine it believed in, and by being 
clothed upon in its native beauty. 

f A young artist once complained to William Blake that the 
power of invention had forsaken him. To his astonishment, 
Blake turned to his wife suddenly, and said, It is just so with 
us, is it not, for weeks together, when the visions forsake us ? 
What do we then do? "asked he. "We kneel down and pray," 
said she.^ 

^ G. H. Dick, The Yoke md the Amintmg, 9S. 
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King’s Daughter! 

Would’st thou be all fair, 

Without — within — 

Peerless and beautiful, 

A very Queen? 

Know then; — 

Kot as men build unto the Silent One, — 

With clang and clamour, 

TrajEdc of rude voices, 

Clink of steel on stone, 

And din of hammer; — 

Kot so the temple of thy grace is reared. 

But, — in the inmost shrine 
Must thou begin, 

And build with care 
A Holy Place, 

A place unseen, 

Each stone a prayer. 

Then, having built. 

Thy shrine sweep bare 
Of self and sin, 

And all that inight demean ; 

And, with endeavour, 

Watching ever, praying ever, 

Keep it fragrant-sweet, and clean: 

So, by God’s grace, it be fit place, — 

His Christ shall enter and shall dwell therein. 

Hot as in earthly fane — where chase 
Of steel on stone may strive to win 
Some outward grace, — 

Thy tem^U face is chiselled from within} 

5. Presence of God . — Many know that memorable narrative, 
" The Practice of the Presence of God,” the record of the experi- 
ence of one Lawrence, the lay-brother ” of a French monastery 
in the seventeenth century, who developed to a noble degree and 
to great results of holiness the habit of recollection that "‘the 
Lord is near.” Always, everywhere, as much in work-time as in 
the hour of prayer, as truly in the kitchen as in the chapel, he 
“remembered God” as present. His experience is for us also, if 
we also will seek it in humility and with practical resolution. 

^ J. Oxenham, “Everymaid.” 
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Let that habit be formed, and we shall already be far on 
the way to a developed habit of faith exercised under the real 
needs of life. To recollect the neighbourhood of God, of our God, 
of the Father in the Son, the Son in the Father, brought to be not 
only near us but in our hearts by His Spirit — this is already to 
stand habitually ready to trust Him, and to speak to Him as those 
who trust. And this habituation of the soul to speak to Him, 
anywhere, at any moment, about anything, will be the natural 
process towards the habit of faith in its mature and beautiful 
fulness. 

^ Let us converse with God, till the habit to tell Him every- 
thing and to trust Him in everything becomes inveterate. Let us 
take the very next opportunity to begin ; the dif&cult work, the 
troublesome letter, the apparent conflict of duties, the narrowness 
of means, the death of the beloved, the isolation, the growing old 
and tired. A hundred difficulties are around us ; but Faith, that 
is to say, God trusted, is a master-key for the prison-doors of life. 
SolvituT ambulando^ it was said of old — the problem is solved by 
walking. We will extend the saying by two words: Solvitur 
ambulando cum Deo — the problem is solved by the walk of Faith 
with God.^ 


No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet — both tug — 

He’s left, himself, i' the middle: the soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life! 
Never leave growing till the life to cornel^ 


III. 

The Signs oe Peogress, 

How is progress in faith to be known? There are at least 
three good signs of it. 

1. A Tceener sense of sin . — ^If there be genuine progress, while 
the power of sin will grow less, the sense of sinfulness will grow 
greater; for, as sin blinds and dulls the conscience, when sin 

^ H. 0. G. Moule, Faiths 90. 

2 Browning, “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” 
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grows weaker, conscience becomes more keen and tender. The 
deepest contrition of heart for sin is found, not in the newly- 
saved sinner, but in the fully-grown saint. 

•[[ Faith grows upon the soil of felt sin.^ 

2. Greater dependence on Christ — Faith will seek and find an 
ever fuller measure — the inexhaustible grace of God in Christ. 
As the sense of need grows in the consciousness of the fulness 
that can meet it, the receptivity and responsiveness of the human 
personality to the Divine communion and communication will 
develop. The end of this growth is not self-sufficiency, but larger 
appropriation of and deeper satisfaction in the sufficiency which 
is of God in Christ. 

Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
Of the sad heart that comes to Thee for rest; 

Cares of to-day, and burdens for to-morrow, 

Blessings implored, and sins to be confessed, — 

I come before Thee at Thy gracious word, 

'And lay them at Thy feet: Thou knowest, Lord. 

Thou knowest all the past: how long and blindly 
On the dark mountains the lost wanderer strayed; 

How the Good Shepherd followed, and how kindly 
He bore it home, upon His shoulders laid. 

And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed the pain, 
And brought back life and hope and strength again. 

Thou knowest all the present: each temptation, 

Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear; 

All to myself assigned of tribulation, 

Or to beloved ones than self more dear; 

All pensive memories, as I journey on, 

Longings for vanished smiles and voices gone. 

Thou knowest all the future: gleams of gladness 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast; 

Hours of sweet fellowship, and parting sadness, 

And the dark river to be crossed at last; 

0 what could confidence and hope afford 

To tread that path, but this : Thou knowest. Lord ^ 


^ Bemimscences of ATidrew A* Boncuft 137. 
Jane L. Bortliwick. 
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3. SiTigleness of vision and of aim . — It was the whole-hearted, 
unreserved, persistent, unfailing committal of themselves to the 
will of God that Jesus asked from the men around Him when He 
asked for faith in God. They were, though sentimentally religious, 
living a poor, broken, compromising life. They hoped for the 
Divine kingdom of their prophets’ visions and prayers, but their 
eyes were also fixed on the glittering seductions of worldly and 
selfish ambition. They were eager for both the earthly and the 
heavenly things, but they had neither as ruling motive or purpose. 
They were divided against themselves, irresolute and unstable. 
Their confidence in the higher things was constantly yielding to 
fears, jealousies, and rivalries inspired by their love of the lower 
things. They tried to pursue a middle course, to serve two 
masters, to divide their allegiance between God and the world at 
war with the will of God. The call of Jesus was ; “ Have faith in 
God! Free yourselves from this dualism of the moral life! 
Break the tyraimy of this double-mindedness ! Do not conduct 
half of your life on one principle and the other half on a different 
principle ! Let one great principle, one great affection, one great 
pm’pose, have full control of your life from centre to circumfer- 
ence in all its relations and parts ! Deliver yourselves to follow 
the will of God ! Let the will of God be your one all-comprehend- 
ing allegiance ! ” It was this utter singleness of motive and aim, 
this sole devotion and service, this absolute surrender to the 
absolutely true and right, which Jesus called faith in God and to 
which He committed Himself and His cause. 

^ Whatever Lord Eadstoek thought right he did and said, and 
one noticed that he seemed to grow, as he grew older, in the 
graces of humility and liberality and to become one of the 
broadest Christians one ever met. He always reminded one of 
the words " This one thing I do ” — his great and absorbing desire 
being to bring others to know Christ as a personal Saviour.’- 

1 Mrs. E. Trotter, Lord Badstock: An Interpretation and a Record^ 134. 
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The Fight of Faith. 

1. The phrase, “the fight of faith” is found in 1 Tim. vi. 12, 
“Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life.” The 
translation is an unfortunate one. The metaphor is not that of the 
battle but that of the ring. It is another example of the picture 
with which St. Paul makes us familiar, the picture of the wrestling 
or boxing match, with its strict conditions, its tense agony of 
struggle, its cloud of witnesses, its chaplet of reward to the victor 
(1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10). 

The expression in 2 Tim. iv. 7, “ I have fought the good fight ” 
is an instructive parallel. The old saint’s mind goes back upon 
mental pictures dear in earlier days, and he sees again the 
struggling limbs and the swift feet of the Greek athletes. Life 
had long ago seemed to him to be vividly parabled by those scenes. 
In one great passage (1 Cor. ix, 24-27) he had developed the 
illustration in minute and powerful detail ; the stern discipline of 
training, the strict rules, the rejection which must follow an 
infraction^ the straight eager course of the runners, the terribly 
purposeful blows of the boxers, the wreath of leaves, “ corruptible ” 
shadow of the amaranthine crown of the victorious Christian. 
Again and again in other less conspicuous passages he had used 
those familiar and eloquent associations to animate himself and 
his disciples to live true to the Lord, true to present grace and to 
coming glory. Once more here, the athlete of Christ speaks the 
old dialect, but now with the accent of achievement and repose. 
He is so very near the end, so very much of the peculiar trial of 
his lot is for ever over, the “journeyings often,” “the care of all 
the churches ” (2 Cor. xi. 26, 28), and so certain is his Master to 
love him and to uphold him over those few difficult paces before 
the end that he speaks as if already off the field. Christ Jesus 
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had enabled him so long for such a life that it was a relatively 
minor thing (may we not dare to say it ?) to be sure that He 
would enable him, with a glorious adequacy, for the one last step 
of death. 

^ How often these farewell words have voiced the gratitude 
and courage, the calm and hope, of the saints of Grod, in the long 
course of the centuries, no tongue can tell ; but assuredly no one 
in these later times had more authentic right to use them of 
himself than Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who repeated them as 
his last words at Mentone to his faithful secretary. It, too, was 
a pathetic scene. The worn warrior lays down his sword — a sword 
trusted in a thousand fights for God and right and truth, and says, 
“ I have fought the good fight.’" One can hardly read it without 
a choking at the throat; but at once we feel the great utter- 
ances are as true of our nineteenth-century Paul as they were of 
the Apostle of the first century. They describe the entire purpose 
and distinctive temper of his life, and indicate the exhaustless 
sources of his boldness and fortitude, energy and valour. They 
are true of him as a lad and a man, as a preacher and writer, as a 
worker and builder. He was intrinsically a Crusader of massive 
strength and sterling character, imperturbable fearlessness and 
irresistible dash. Like Browning, he was ever a fighter.” The 
sword of the Lord was in his hands from his youth, and he 
attained to marvellous skill in the use of it. Sometimes, as with 
a battering-ram, he went against his foes, and overcame them. 
Verily he fought; he was always fighting, and his fight was a 
good one.^ 

2. But even if the metaphor in 1 Tim. vi. 12 were correctly 
reproduced, fight the fight ” is not idiomatic English. St. PauTs, 
expression is literally agonize the agony.” Ellicott and Alford 
attempt to reproduce it with ‘'strive the strife,” which is no 
better English than “fight the fight.” We must either accept, 
the Greek idiom or be content with a paraphrase, such as. 
“ maintain the good contest of the faith.” 

^ Weymouth's translation is : “ Exert all your strength in the^ 
honourable struggle for the Eaith”; the Twentieth Century 
New Testament: “Eun the great race of the Faith”; Mofiatt: 
“Fight in the good fight of the faith”; Way: “Wrestle in the 
glorious struggle of the Faith.” 

3. What is the meaning of “faith” in this place? In our* 

1 J. Clifford, Ty^piml Christian Leadera^ 87. 
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modern speech we have come to use the word ‘‘ faith in two 
different senses. We describe by it that spirit of trust in God 
which is the key to salvation — the great principle informing and 
controlling genuine Christian life in all its stages. And this 
without doubt was the first meaning of the word. But the word 
“ faith ’’ is also used to denote the body of doctrine accepted in 
common by the disciples of J esus Christ — those dogmatic inter- 
pretations of the New Testament teaching which have been built up 
in part by inteUeetual methods. In this secondary signification 
the word is a synonym for religion and formulated religious beliefs. 

The following clause is decisive for the first of those meanings : 
“ lay hold on the life eternal.” Moreover “ faith ” here is obviously 
identified with the good confession ” borne before many wit- 
nesses ” ; but the subject-matter of that confession is a personal 
experience, together with the gospel facts authenticated in that 
experience, and not a tradition. The faith for which he had to 
wage unresting warfare was a larger ramification of that which 
was the motive power of his conversion — a faith which united him 
not only to the Eedeemer but also to the Redeemer's work, and 
was to be continuous through the successive acts of his vocation. 

God in His wisdom has seen fit to determine that this root 
principle of the spiritual life shall be proved, strained, and 
perfected, by much buffeting and contradiction. He who has 
come into the possession of faith and would keep it to the end 
finds himself a combatant, whether he desires the part or not. A 
continuous faith is incompatible with quiescent moods and an 
unruffled career. Faith, whether we think of it as a life implanted 
within ourselves and our fellow-disciples, as the secret and the 
earnest of a character to be achieved, and of a providential work 
to be fulfilled, or whether we think of it as the burden of a 
testimony we must bear to our contemporaries, thrusts us into 
fierce and perhaps daily struggle. It marks out for us, clear as 
the lines drawn on a military map, an area within which our 
inward and outward strife must be passionate, if we are to guard 
that which is even more sacred than hearth and home. 

In its attitude, towards both the present and the future, faith 
is meant to be an intense,, sustained, valiant, pauseless advance, a 
pressing forward in face of much that would keep us back, a 
pressing upward through the down-driving clouds. Tlie spirit of 
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trust to which we are summoned is not all soothing poetry, 
gracious sentiment, uninterrupted and speckless sunshine. The 
temper of the disciple is prevented from settling down into 
drowsy religious affability. Faith is a receptive faculty of the 
new life opening the nature to all the gifts of God ; but it needs 
effort to maintain the receptive habit, and if the habit is lost, 
whilst we are in moods of spiritual exhaustion produced by 
ingratitude, discouragement, human provocation, the bounties 
bestowed without money and without price cannot be freely 
conveyed to others. Faith itself is a gift of incalculable precious- 
ness, but a gift bestowed to stimulate and embolden the wide 
ranging activities of the after life. 

^ Dante tells us that as soon as he essayed to climb the 
sunlit hill his way was challenged. It is a very ancient prob- 
lem. The psalmist marvelled that, whilst the wicked around 
him enjoyed a most profound and unruffled tranquillity, his life 
was so full of perplexity and trouble. John Bunyan was arrested 
by the same inscrutable mystery. Why should he, in his pilgrim 
progress, be so storm-beaten and persecuted, whilst the people 
who abandoned themselves to folly enjoyed unbroken ease? 
Many a young and eager convert, fancying that the Christian life 
meant nothing but rapture, has been startled by the discovery of 
the beasts of prey awaiting him.^ 

Shall I tell you about the battle 
That was fought in the world to-day. 

Where thousands went down like heroes 
To death in the pitiless fray ? 

You may know some one of the wounded 
And some of the fallen when 
I tell you this wonderful battle 
Was fought in the hearts of men. 

Not with the sounding of trumpets 
Nor clashing of sabres drawn, 

But silent as twilight in autumn, 

All day the fight went on. 

And over against temptation 
A mother's prayers were cast 
That had come by silent marches 
From the lullaby land of the past. 

^ F. W. Boreham, Faces m the Fvre^ 189, 
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And over the field of battle 
The force of ambition went, 

Driving before it, like arrows, 

The children of sweet content. 

And memories odd and olden 

Came up through the dust of years, 

And hopes that were glad and golden 
Were met by a host of fears. 

And the hearts grew worn and weary, 

And said, “Oh, can it be 

That I am worth the struggle 
You are making to-day for me?” 

For the heart itself was the trophy 
And prize of this wavering fight! 

And tell me, 0 gentle reader, 

Who camps on the field to-night ? 

4. Faith in God is the highest condition on earth of a human 
being. If faith in God is a reality, the realization of that faith is 
the highest conceivable state of men. How then is faith in God 
realized ? In two ways — ^by growth in the knowledge of God and 
by fellowship with God. 

(1) How when faith unites me with God, there are two 
sources of growth : first, the natural effect upon my own mind of 
contemplating that which is infinitely higher than myself. By 
striving to know One who is too great for me ever to know 
perfectly, but whom I am invited and encouraged to know by the 
conscious progress I make in this knowledge, my faculties are in 
the condition of a constant and healthy strain, and necessarily 
expand. The second source of growth is not so easily defined, 
but, as a fact, it is equally distinct ; there" is the positive help 
communicated by the greater mind to the lesser. St. Paul 
expresses this truth perfectly : “ The same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him ” (Eom. x. 12). That is, if any man, 
be he Jew or Gentile, place himself by meditation and prayer 
under the sympathetic notice of the Divine presence, there will 
flow out to him immeasurable streams of sympathy, of love, and 
of revelation that shall act upon his strained faculties and upon 
his growth a,s a flood at the roots of a parched tree. 
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(2) Again, faith in God means friendship with God; and, 
whatever he the desirable aspects of human friendships, whether 
they take their origin in family life itom the parent and the 
maturer offspring, or from the elder and the younger brother : or 
whether the affinities of taste, likeness, or pursuit, draw two minds 
together, the purest conditions and the noblest features of human 
intercourse are comprehended in indefinite capacity in our 
communion with the heavenly Father. If it be said that the 
idea of the Supreme Being is too vague from its vastness and its 
want of representation to awaken friendship in the worshipper, 
we reply that sympathy, trust, and love may flourish in a fellow- 
ship in which one of the parties is scarcely able to know anything 
of the other; as in the case of a young child whose affections 
thrive upon the simplest impressions and the mere touch of 
contact. But even supposing this objection could be made good 
as an abstract truth, it falls to the ground in the incarnation of 
Christianity, where the mystery of godliness is not in its obscurity 
but in its revelation: “manifested in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii. 16, 
EV). In Jesus Christ we love God when we love man ; in the 
Maker of all men we behold the Brother of all men : and with 
the reverence, the trust, and the obedience inspired by the God- 
head, we have the physical sympathy, the mutual suffering, and 
the common destiny which are the cords by which one man is 
drawn to another. Our friendship with God through Christ is 
not merely friendship with God, but is the model and inspiration 
of the entire circle of human relationships, without their frailties 
and their limitations. “Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother ” (Matt. xii. 50). 


1 

The Enemy. 

Where is the enemy with whom the battle is fought ? We do 
not need to go far to find him. The enemy is within. As Dr. 
Matheson wittily said, “ The number of the Beast is No. 1.” The 
battle is pitched where it always has been and always will be 
pitched — ^in the conquest of self for God. Now the conquest of 
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self for Grod is, first, to accept faith in God as the highest condi- 
tion on earth of a human being ; and, secondly, to subordinate in 
the pursuit of it, either for use or for temporary subjugation, 
every faculty, every passion, and every circumstance in life. 

Here is the fight of faith : we do not contend here with meta- 
physical objections, or with the obscurities and imperfections of 
rational evidence ; but with fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul (1 Pet. ii. 11); with pride and undisciplined desire; with 
those idols which the mind makes for itself, and which gratify its 
covetousness, its sloth, its bigotry, its self-glory, and its hatred of 
subjection. Here the contest is with self. If in seeking faith in 
God thy right eye offend thee,” if that which belongs to thee, 
which was created by God Himself for thy use, is perverted from 
its use, and interferes with that within thee which is higher than 
itself, mortify it, even though its disuse mar the symmetry of thy 
life ; it is more profitable for thee that thou shouldest do without 
it; it is for transcendent interests that these temporary losses 
and humiliations must be incurred. Every man must determine 
for himself which is the stumbling-block of his path. Our Lord, 
by suggesting three — the right eye, the right hand, and the foot — 
covers everything that is supposed to minister to pleasure and 
advancement ; by rudely treating the most delicate and sensitive 
organ of the body, and disabling that which gives uprightness, 
support, and locomotion to the frame, the Divine Teacher shows 
that the finest and most cultured sentiments may be in our way, 
and the strongest and, considered in themselves, the noblest 
principles, principles which are intended to lead men on, may 
have a fatal bias, and make them step aside instead of march- 
ing forward. 

Surely it always must be full of meaning that Christ Himself, 
before He began His struggles with the Pharisees and Scribes, 
went out into the desert and struggled with Himself. It must 
have been present with Him ever afterwards, that wrestling with 
the evil spirit and all the knowledge of Himself which it called 
out. Many a time the wilfulness, and narrowness, and selfishness 
which He saw in the faces which surrounded Him in some crowd 
in the temple must have been clearer to Him and easier to under- 
stand because they were just the passions which had tried to 
take possession of His own heart, and failed, during those long 
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terrible days in the dark wilderness. There is no way in which 
whatever personal struggles with faithlessness and sin we may 
have gone through can be made to keep their freshness and 
power, and at the same time be kept from becoming a source of 
morbid wretchedness, no way that is half so efficient as that they 
should constantly be called on to light up for us the same sort of 
struggles in other men, and give us the power to help them with 
intelligence and sympathy. Demand that lofty service of every 
deep experience through which you pass. Demand that it shall 
help you to understand and aid the battles of your brethren, 
and then the devils of memory which haunt your life may be 
turned into strong angels, by whose help you may do the will of 
God, and be in some small way the Saviour of mankind. 

^ Inside of all the other battles we are fighting, there is the 
battle with ourselves. Inside of the battle with the world for 
the world, which the great champions of righteousness are fight- 
ing in their great way, and which you and I, I hope, are fighting 
in our little way, there lies the battle which every true man is 
always fighting with himself for himself — himself the hostile 
enemy, himself the precious prize. Oh, how real sometimes all 
that must become to the great workers for mankind ! While 
Howard is travelling all over Europe, from prison to prison, while 
Clarkson has his hand upon the fetters of the slave, while Francke 
is gathering his orphans around him and struggling with their 
ignorance,, while Garrison is striving to free the slave, sometimes 
the heart of each of them must have grown sick and faint with 
the freshly heard sound of its own inner conflict ; sometimes each 
of them must have turned aside and shut the door upon all the 
tumult of the world and left the great cause for an hour to take 
care of itself, while he fought with himself for himself— with him- 
self his own enemy, for himself his own prize. There are verses 
enough, you know, in St. Paul's Epistles which let us see that 
struggle with himself going on all the time underneath the other 
struggle with the men of Jerusalem and Athens. While the 
foreign war was raging, the home country also was all up in arms. 
How such men must have thought often within themselves that 
the foreign war would be as nothing, would be a very easy thing, 
if only there were peace at home. I could convert the world 
easily," the missionary must often find himself saying, “ if only I 
had a solid ground to stand upon, if only my own life were not 
all soft and weak with sin and doubt.” And sometimes, too, the 
other thought must come, “What right have I to be busying 
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myself with the world's miseries while all this unrest is tumultu- 
ous within me? Why is it not best to shut in myself upon 
myself and fight my own battle out before I meddle with the 
bigger battle ? ” 

Such thoughts come naturally ; but really it is good, no doubt, 
that the two strifes, the outer and the inner, the strife with self 
and the strife with the world's sin, should go on together. The 
man who knew no enemy within himself, who was so absorbed in 
fighting with the world's sin that he grew unconscious of his own 
inner life, by and by would become arrogant and superficial. 
Such men the world has often seen among its philanthropists. 
The man who is totally wrapped up in the war within him, the 
war with himself for his own life, grows selfish and grows morbid. 
The two must go on together. Each keeps the other healthy and 
true. Fight with your own sin, and let that fight keep you 
humble and full of sympathy when you go out into the world 
and strike at the sin of which the world is full. Fight with the 
world's sin, and let the needs of that fight make you aware of how 
much is wrong, and make you eager that everything shall be right 
within yourself. Here is the balance and mutual ministry of 
self-care and world-care which makes the truest man the 
healthiest philanthropist.^ 


search but cannot see 

What purpose serves the soul that strives, or world it tries 
Conclusions with, unless the fruit of victories 
Stay, one and all, stored up and guaranteed its own 
For ever, by some mode whereby shall be made known 
The gain of every life. Death reads the title clear — 

What each soul for itself conquered from out things here: 
Since, in the seeing soul, all worth lies, I assert.” 

In this passage, Browning gives expression to an idea which 
continually reappears in his pages — the idea that human life, in 
its essence, is movement to moral goodness through opposition. 
His fundamental conception of the human spirit is that it is a 
process and not a fixed fact. Man,” he says, “ was made to grow 
not stop.” 


“Getting increase of knowledge, since he learns 
Because he lives, which is to be a man, 

Set to instruct himself by his past self.” 

^ Birooks, The Mystery of Iniyiuiiy, 83. 
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“By such confession straight he falls 
Into man’s place, a thing nor God nor beast, 

Made to know that he can know and not more: 

Lower than God who knows all and can all, 

Higher than beasts which know and can so far 
As each beast’s limit, perfect to an end, 

Nor conscious that they know, nor craving more; 

While man knows partly but conceives beside, 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use. 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 

It were easy to multiply passages which show that his ultimate 
deliverance regarding man is, not that he is, nor that he is not, 
but that he is ever becoming. Man is ever at the point of con- 
tradiction between the actual and ideal, and moving from the 
latter to the former. Strife constitutes him. He is a war of 
elements; “hurled from change to change unceasingly.” But 
rest is death ; for it is the cessation of the spiritual activity, whose 
essence is acquirement, not mere possession, whether in knowledge 
or in goodness. 

“Man must pass from old to new, 

From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 

From what once seemed good, to what now proves best.” 

Were the movement to stop, and the contradiction between the 
actual and ideal reconciled, man would leave man’s estate, and 
pass under “ angel’s law.” 

“Indulging every instinct of the soul 
There, where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing.” 

But so long as he is man, he has 

“Somewhat to cast ofif, somewhat to become.”^ 

II. 

The Puepose. 

What purpose is served by this conflict ? 

1. It is by wrestling in faith that the treasures of God’s grace 
^ H, Jones, Browning as a PhilosophicaZ <md Eeligiom Teacher^ 214. 
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are made ours. If He who inspires and safeguards our faith were 
to keep us in those smooth, stormless, well-sunned enclosures, 
where we should like to live our lives, He would limit His own 
opportunities of self -revelation to us. Faith is the faculty which 
apprehends the unseen ; and whilst our faith is devoid of exercise 
and discipline, the unseen seems a very little part indeed of the 
real universe. The grace and the help that are hidden in its 
incalculable immensities can be touched only by the faith that 
has become dauntless and full-statured through many a sharp 
struggle. By continued wrestlings, this great God- created 
principle comes to a surer consciousness of its own power and 
the things it can achieve through Christ J esus. If the scenes of 
trouble and conflict through which God's servants of old battled 
could be blotted from the pages of the Bible, how much of God's 
glory would be left there ? It is the oft-contested and the much- 
exercised faith that wins the richest apprehension of God. 

In the present half-believing age we are tempted to concentrate 
our strength upon work the benefits of which are immediate and 
visible. The man who loses some part of his faith often turns his 
back upon purely spiritual tasks, and sets himself to secular phil- 
anthropies which promise speedy and immediate transformation. 
Whilst we must never disparage gracious social enterprises, or think 
of them as of inferior sacredness, the highest tasks are those which 
demand the most gigantic faith, and force us into arduous conflict. 

The sovereigns of earthly kingdoms reserve their highest 
honours for those who distinguish themselves in the hazards and 
hardships of war. Sometimes the old orders seem stale and 
insufficient, and new decorations have to be devised for the heroes 
who have surmounted difficulties which thwarted their predecessors. 
And God crowns with rare, fresh splendour the faith which persists 
and achieves through much buffeting and conflict. To awaken 
within us this saving and uplifting principle, and then to 
allocate our faith to spheres of congenial, unbroken quiet, would 
have been to circumscribe our opportunities of distinction, and to 
put a petty term to the promise of our destiny. Faith must be 
allowed to unfold itself to the uttermost, for it is the soul of every 
other virtue, and it finds its largest opportunities when events 
arise and issues are raised which tax its strength and incite it to 
feats winning the high praises of heaven. 
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Faith/' says the writer of the Hebrews, ‘‘ is the proving of 
the things unseen/' The dignity of the man of faith the very 
angels well may envy. The beings in the presence of God have 
never known the discipline of faith. They can never prove the 
things unseen : heaven may have lent to them its undimmed loveli- 
ness on which a stain has never rested. But earth can lend the 
nobler grandeur, when the spirit arises from its baptism of fire 
purified, exalted, and transfigured. To believe where all things 
are revealed and known — that is no virtue. But to believe where 

Faith and form 
Are sundered in the night of fear, 

to have touched in the darkness the hand of God and followed 
His guiding “ o'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent ” ; to have 
pierced the veil of sense and time and beheld the Unseen and 
Eternal; to have trusted when life was most a blank; to have 
hoped when earth seemed darkest, to have loved when God seemed 
cruellest, this is to have proved the empire of the spirit and its 
dominion over the world of sense. “ Blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed" — they are conquerors in the 
struggle — ^victors in the fight of faith. 

Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright.^ 

1 Olough. 
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2. It is by wrestling that progress is made in the life of faith. 
The stress under which primitive man found himself was one of 
the causes which helped to convert him from a mere hunter into 
a founder of civilizations. We can never know our debt to those 
hot fierce pressures in our lives whioii we at first are tempted 
to resent as the work of a malign fate. Children of straitened 
circumstances are beginning to win the best prizes of scholastic 
life, and they well deserve them. The shrewdest inventors have 
often been struggling operatives. Dominant personalities do not 
grow where there are no diflBculties, any more than the cedar of 
Lebanon will flourish side by side with the palm and the pome- 
granate in the hot plain. And what is true in common things 
applies to religious character, and to the life-principle out of which 
religious character grows. 

^ You remember what Christian saw in the Interpreter's house, 
where the meaning of Life was made clear to him by picture. 

And the Interpreter took him by the hand and led him into 
a pleasant place where was builded a stately palace, beautiful to 
behold; at the sight of which Christian was greatly delighted: 
he saw also upon the top thereof certain persons walking who 
were clothed in gold. 

Then said Christian, ‘ May we go in thither ? ' 

“ Then the Interpreter took him and led him up toward the 
palace, and behold at the door stood a great company of men, as 
desirous to go in but durst not. He saw also that in the door- 
way stood many men in armour to keep it, being resolved to do 
to the man who would enter what hurt and mischief they could. 
Now was Christian somewhat in amaze; at last when every man 
started back for fear of the armed men, Christian saw a man of 
very stout countenance come up to the man that sat there to 
write, saying, ‘ Set down my name, sir,' the which when he had 
done, he saw the man draw his sword and put a helmet on his 
head, and rush toward the door upon the armed men, who laid 
upon him with deadly force ; but the man, not at all discouraged, 
fell to cutting and hacking most fiercely : so after he had received 
and given many wounds to those that attempted to keep him out, 
he cut his way through them all, and pressed forward into the 
palace: at which there was a pleasant voice heard from those 
that were within, saying, 

‘Come in, come in, 

Eternal glory thou shalt win/ 
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So he went in and was clothed with such garments as they. Then 
Christian smiled, and said, ‘ I think verily I know the meaning 
of this.’ 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.^ 


III. 

The Method. 

The fight of faith is no aimless affair. If we have to struggle, 
we struggle to win. To gain this end, then, some method must 
be pursued. How do we fight ? 

1. By faith . — The Christian life is not only a contest of faith, 
it is a contest by means of faith. It is inspired by faith as the 
spring of its activity, and the condition of its success. At first 
thought it seems a paradox to think or to speak of a fight by 
faith, or to connect a contest, which implies individuality and 
independence, with the idea of faith, which implies dependence 
and help. Perhaps we cannot state the problem, or solve it, 
better than by tracing its history in human experience. Before 
the times of Christ and of Paul, earnest men of many nations, and 
under a great variety of circumstances, had made an earnest 
business of the contest with passion and sin in their own souls 
and in the world about them. The need of this strife they saw 
and felt, with a clearness and strength of feeling to which the 
most of men in these easier times are utter strangers. They felt 
the burdens and sorrows of individual and collective human life. 
They experienced the impulses to evil as they were constantly 
revived within their own souls. They were appalled at the 
energy and strength with which sin organized itself afresh to 
resist and defy both the individual and the joint desires of those 
who would reform themselves and reform society. 

^ C. S. Horne, Sermons omd Addresses, 9S. 

2 Browning, Epilogue to “ Asolando/* 
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On a sudden, and yet as not wholly unexpected, a few of the 
race are confronted with a Person who overawes them by the 
mystery of His being, and attracts them by the strangeness of 
His condescension ; who wins their confidence by the largeness of 
His invitations, and subdues their hearts by His love in death. 
The effect upon their character and springs of action is a new 
creation. The few who describe it, like Paul and Peter and John, 
declare that they were born by it into a new life; and their 
writings give jubilant expression to the new life of hope and 
victory which they began to live, through their joyful gratitude to 
the living Christ. What they say of themselves is observed of 
others. Scores and hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands, 
share in the new impulse which has come into human society. 
This new life is all comprehended in faith in the matchless person- 
ality of the dying and risen Christ. “ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” “ The life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by faith in the love of Christ, who loved me 
and gave himself for me.” 

T{ This good fight is a fight of faith ; a fight which not alone 
is born from living faith in Christ, but to which faith supplies 
desire, courage, and strength, whilst it moreover assures us of the 
victory on the ground of God's own promise. “Through faith, 
through faith ” ; who shall reckon up all which, by the light of 
the history of God's kingdom, may be ascribed to this word ? and 
what Christian has not earlier or later experienced the truth of 
this passage: “All things are possible to him that believeth”? 
Hay, we ourselves do not know what we might accomplish, if our 
faith were firm and unshaken. Paith has not only power to 
remove mountains, but to overcome the world. Paith is the first, 
faith is the most exalted, faith is the last requirement in the 
struggle of spiritual life. Ho one is overcome by sin, I boldly 
assert, till first the shield of faith has fallen from his enfeebled 
hand.^ 

(1) The faith by which we fight and win this battle i^jptrsonal. 
It is the act or attitude of a person toward a person. We fight 
the battle of life under a leader and master and friend, whom we 
follow and love and obey, and in whom we trust and triumph and 
rejoice ; in one word, in whom we ieliem. But though we fight 
tJie battle by Christ's help and by gratitude towards Him, we 

^ J. J. van Oosterzee, The Tear of Salvation^ ii. 224. 
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fight it out each man for himself. Subjectively, faith is an act, a 
disposition, a loving and obedient will ; objectively, it rests on the 
living Christ, to whom all power is given in heaven and earth, 
and with whom is all sympathizing, all forgiving, and, therefore, 
all subduing love. 

(2) And this fighting is positive. If faith is to help us against 
our adversaries, it must be confident and certain. If faith connects 
us with a person, we must know in whom we believe : who he is, 
so far as to be assured what he will be to us — what in our joys, 
what in our sorrows, what in our griefs, and what in our fears, 
what in our life, and what in our death. It follows that if we are 
to contend Jy our faith, we are to contend for our faith ; simply 
because a man without positive convictions cannot contend at 
all, especially in an age which is shivering with doubt and un- 
certainty in every fibre of its intellectual life. At a time when 
every volume presents a novel theological theory or a new ethical 
speculation, either a new negation or a new sneer; when the 
foundations of all sorts of truth were never so confidently 
questioned, the best accredited facts so freely challenged, when the 
extremest needs of man’s nature were never so boldly, or the most 
sacred of his hopes and aspirations so flippantly, disposed of — at a 
time when not a few believing souls are terrified with an un- 
defined alarm, lest perhaps the foundations of their hopes and 
sacrifices shall sink into a yawning abyss — at this time the cry of 
distress is whispered from many lips, and the anguish is felt in 
many hearts; “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” At 
such a time love to others, as well as duty to ourselves, requires 
that every man who has a faith should make it positive, clear, and 
energetic. No man is worth much, in such a strife of opinion 
and of tongues as now prevails, who does not believe with positive- 
ness, and believe with energy — the energy of that clear and calm 
conviction which is sustained by a life which is hid with Christ in 
God. 

^ The personal character of our conflict is strikingly exhibited 
in the letters which Christ dictated to the seven churches of Asia. 
He had something to allege against most of them ; laxity in 
discipline, heresy in doctrine, abatement of zeal, all of which faults 
belong to a community. But from the manner in which He 
concludes the epistles, it is evident that these faults sprang from 
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individual declension in the vigour and courage of every man's 
inward fight, “ He that overcometh ” is blended with every saluta- 
tion, not, they that overcome ; and in the last letter He joins 
Himself with every bold and patient fighter of sin ; To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne." ^ 

2. By works . — The battle is the Lord's, but His arm and shield 
never take from us the necessity of fighting. 

(1) We use diligence and determination. Ho victory is possible, 
first of all, without will, without determination, resolve, absolute 
unwavering purpose by God's grace to subdue our evil passions. 
On this all depends. We must first give ourselves to our Saviour 
Christ, and to the influence of His Holy Spirit. We do not 
deceive ourselves with the silly notion that our personal tempta- 
tions are abnormal, and exceptional ; that it is more difficult for 
us than for others to escape from destruction. There has no 
temptation taken any one of us but such as is human, such as we 
are able to bear, such as is common to man. But with every 
temptation which besets us, even with those which, because of our 
yielding to them in past times, now attack us with tenfold force 
and fury, even for those God provides us not only with a way, 
but, as it is in the original, with the way, the very way, to 
escape. 

^ It is under the guise of warfare that morality always presents 
itself to Browning. It is not a mere equilibrium of qualities — 
the measured, self-contained, statuesque ethics of the Greeks, nor 
the asceticism and self-restraint of Puritanism, nor the peaceful 
evolution of Goethe's artistic morality ; it is valour in the battle 
of life. His code contains no negative commandments, and no 
Kmitations; but he bids each man let out all the power that 
is within him, and throw himself upon life with the whole 
energy of his being. It is better even to seek evil with one's 
whole mind than to be lukewarm in goodness. Whether you 
seek good or evil, play for the counter or the coin, stake it 
boldly ! 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life's set prize, be it what it will I 

^ E. E. Jenkins, Life cmd Ohris^f 98. 
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The counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 

You, of the virtue (we issue join). 

How strive you ? — De te fdbula ! ” 

Indifference and spiritual lassitude are, to the poet, the worst 
of sins. " Gro ! ” says the Pope to Pompilia’s pseudo-parents, 

“ Hever again elude the choice of tints 1 
White shall not neutralize the black, nor good 
Compensate bad in man, absolve him so : 

Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” 

In all the greater characters of The Ring and the Book, this 
intensity of vigour in good and evil flashes out upon us. Even 
Pompilia, the most gentle of all his creations, at the first prompt- 
ing of the instinct of motherhood, rises to the law demanding 
resistance, and casts off the old passivity. 

Dutiful to the foolish parents first, 

Submissive next to the bad husband, — nay, 

Tolerant of those meaner miserable 

That did his bests, eked out the dole of pain, 

she is found 

“Sublime in new impatience with the foe.” 

“I did for once see right, do right, give tongue 
The adequate protest : for a worm must turn 
If it would have its wrong observed by God. 

I did spring up, attempt to thrust aside 
That ice-block 'twixt the sun and me, lay low 
The neutralizer of all good and truth. 

Yet, shame thus rank and patent, I struck,, bare. 

At foe from head to foot in magic mail, 

And off it withered, cobweb armoury 

Against the lightning! ’Twas truth singed the lies 

And saved me.” 
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Beneath the mature wisdom of the Pope, amidst the ashes of 
old age, there sleeps the same fire. He is as truly a warrior priest 
as Caponsacchi himself, and his matured experience only muffles 
his vigour. Wearied with his life-long labour, we see him gather 
himself together ‘‘ in God’s name,” to do His will on earth once 
more with concentrated might : 

“ I smite 

With my whole strength once more, ere end my part, 
Ending, so far as man may, this offence.”^ 


(2) We moi prayer . — The victory for .ourselves cannot be won 
without prayer ; for prayer — earnest, agonizing, heart-felt prayer 
— will make us leave off sinning, or else sinning will make us 
leave off praying. Eeal, passionate prayer — prayer like JacoWs 
wrestling with God by the midnight watch when he rose from 
being Jacob, the mean supplanter, into Israel, the prince of God 
— is inconsistent with any continued indulgence in any known 
sin, secret or open. 

^ It is possible so to be overborne by the pangs and losses 
^nd defeats of the Christian soldier as to lose faith in Divine love 
and providence. There is an awful possibility of giving over 
praypr, of coming to think that the Lord’s ear is heavy that He 
cannot hear, and His arm shortened that He cannot save. There 
is a terrible significance in this passage, which we quote from a 
recent book : “ Old Mr, Westfield, a preacher of the Independent 
persuasion in a certain Yorkshire town, was discoursing one 
Sunday with his utmost eloquence on the power of prayer. He 
suddenly stopped, passed his hands slowly over his head — a 
favourite gesture — and said in dazed tones : ‘ 1 do not know, my 
friends, whether you ever tried praying; for my part, I gave it up 
long ago as a bad job.’ The poor old gentleman never preached 
again. They spoke of the strange seizure that he had in the 
pulpit and very cheerfully and kindly contributed to the pension 
which the authorities of the chapel allowed him. I knew him 
five-and-twenty years ago, a gentle old man addicted to botany, 
who talked of anything but spiritual experience. I have often 
wondered with what sudden flash of insight he looked into his 
own soul that day,fca.nd saw himself bowing down silent before an 
empty shrine.” * 

^ H. Jones, Browning as a FhUosopMcal cmd Beligious Teax^^ 104. 

® W. Robertson Kicoll, The Garden of Nuts^ 224. 
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In the anguish of pi’ayer 

It is well ! it is well 1 

Then only the victory of love is complete, 

When the soul on the cross 
Dies to all save its loss. 

When in utmost defeat 

The light that was fair 

And the friend who was sweet 

Flee away, then the truth of its love is laid bare 

In the anguish of prayer.^ 

(3) Another and most indispensable rule, for one who would 
have victory over sin, is watchfulmss over the thoughts of the heart, 
without which they would only be evil continually. The heart 
must be kept pure, or the life will be impure. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with the pretence that thoughts are nothing ; they are 
as real as deeds to that eye ten thousand times brighter than the 
sun which burns into the very secrets of our hearts. Out of the 
heart, said our Lord Jesus Christ, proceed evil thoughts, and then, 
as though the very flood-gates had been opened and the destroy- 
ing waves let loose, the evil thought develops into the evil wish, 
and the evil wish into the evil purpose, and the evil purpose into 
the evil deed, and the evil deed into the evil reputation, and the 
evil reputation into the evil habit, into the deadly seeming of a 
tyrannous necessity. And so evil thoughts end in murders, 
adulteries, fornication, theft, deceit, false witness, covetousness. 
All these things come from within, and these defile a man. 
Never think lightly of an evil thought. Remember that there is 
a reverse process. Begin with faith ; add to it virtue, and all the 
strands of Peter's rope, and you will not fear the tyranny of evil 
habit but will enjoy the liberties of the sons of God. 

^ Methought I saw a beautiful blind sister open the gates of 
Heaven ; her name was Faith, and she just opened them wide 
enough for the soul to enter. But after her there came a brother, 
brave, a soldier, in arms ; he opened them wider still^ — his name 
was Virtue-Bravery. Then after him there came another brother, 
pale, student-like, with a book in the one hand; his name was 
Knowledge — he opened them wider still. After him there came 
another sister, a nymph of ruddy, healthy hue ; her name was 
Temperance — she opened them wider s'tilL Another sister came, 

^ E, Underhill, Thect^phanies, 49. 
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with downcast eyes ; her name was Patience — she opened them 
wider still. After her a brother, with prayerful lips and counte- 
nance ; his name was Godliness — he opened them wider still ; and 
was followed by another, called Brotherly-Kindness, who, with 
outstretched arms, opened them wider still. I wondered if there 
were any more ; yes, there was one, a sister. Up she comes ; she 
has been visiting in the huts where poor men dwell, with a 
basket on her arm and a bible in her hand, and she opens the 
gate widest of all — her name, they said, was Charity. And as I 
wondered what this might mean, I heard a voice saying, " Add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, and to brotherly- 
kindness charity.^ Por if these things be in you, and abound, they 
make you that you shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord J esus Christ,” and, if so, a blessing shall be 
ministered to you abundantly in the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour.^ 

(4) Last of all the battle must be fought with discrimination. 
To let the battle against wickedness and cruelty pass over into 
a personal hatred of the wicked and cruel man, and exhaust itself 
in personal attacks on him for other things besides his wickedness 
— that IS the constant peril. How often does the hot agitator 
need these calm, strong words : ‘‘ Not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, and the world-spirit of darkness, 
and the evil that is in the air” ? We know the answer that will 
come : “ Evil incorporates itself in man. How can you strike out 
the evil without heating down the men in whom it is embodied ? ” 
But surely no such statement as that, which is most absolutely 
true, can be stretched wide enough to cover the personal hatred, 
the wilful or careless misrepresentation, the petty spite, with 
which the earnest advocate of some cause which he thought 
indubitably right has very often followed up the man upon the 
other side, whom he believed of course to be indubitably wrong. 

Just see what some of the personal disadvantages of such a 
disposition are. First, it puts it absolutely out of the angry 
partisan’s power, in case he is not wholly right, to get any 
advantage or correction from the opposite light ih which his 
opponent sees the same transaction which he thinks so wrong ; 
second, it rob^ the furious hater of the chance to learn charity 

MobeHson of Irvine, Poet Pfeacher, 242. 
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and personal consideration, for of course the chance to think 
tolerantly of a man who dififers from us cbmes to us when we 
differ from him, and if, the moment that we differ from him, we 
begin to hate him, it is as if we shut up the door of one of our 
best schoolrooms and turned the key of prejudice upon it ; and 
yet again, it makes turbid and heavy and dull that stream of 
simple indignation against evil and love for righteousness which, 
when it is absolutely fresh and pure, is the most strong and per- 
sistent power in the world. These are the reasons why it is a 
sad loss when the fighter with wickedness turns his struggle 
against wickedness into angry attacks on men against whom 
perhaps their wickedness has first provoked him, but whom he 
has come now to hate for themselves. 

^ This was the spirit of our Lord’s disciples when they wanted 
to call down fire on the village of Samaria. This was Luther’s 
spirit when at Marburg he lost sight of the simple fight with 
error and plunged into a personal attack on Zwingle. It is the 
danger of all earnest men. It seems sometimes to be so insepar- 
able from earnestness that the world thinks that it must not call 
it a vice or take any note of it in the earnest man. But no really 
earnest man can be so self-indulgent. Ever he must struggle to 
know who his true enemy is, and to fight finally with him alone. 
With wickedness we may be unmitigatedly indignant. We may 
hate it with all our hearts. Towards it there is no chance, there 
is no right, of indulgence or consideration. But with the wicked 
man, because. he is both man and wickedness, we may be at once 
full of anger and full of love, and out of the spirit of the highest 
justice, both to him and to ourselves, insist always that it shall be 
the wickedness and not the man that we hate ! ^ 

^ Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity^ 81. 
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The Full Assurance of Faith. 

1. Writing about the year 1890, Dr. John Clifford spoke of the 
craving for certainty in religion as one of the most outstanding 
“notes” of our time. We rebel, he says, against the teaching 
which acquiesces in the fate expressed in the words “We have 
faith; we cannot know,” and are satisfied only when we not 
merely know, but are sure that we know the thing as it is, the 
fact in itself, and the whole fact in its contour and its contents. 

^ Everything shapes itself as a question. Nothing escapes. 
Grod, Duty, and Immortality are the irremovable rocks on which 
the whole superstructure of religion rests ; but men feel and speak 
as if gazing on a “ seeming void ” and ask; Are there any rocks 
beneath ? Is there a God ? Is duty a reality ? Is eternity more 
than a wish, a dream, a vain, egoistic fancy ? If God is, how can 
we be sure of His character, aims, will and disposition toward us ? 
What is His attitude toward sin ? Does He pardon it ? If so, 
how ? May we be sure of forgiveness, and that He and we are at 
peace ? Has He spoken to us ? Have we His actual words in 
our Testaments, Old and New,? Is the whole content of the 
Testaments His “ word ” ? If so, in what sense ? Does God 
speak now? What is His part in the troubled, perple!xed, 
mysterious, and awful life of to-day ? Who will tell us and, 
telling us, make us sure that he tells us the fact as it is ? ^ 

2. Thirty years earlier this craving was much less felt, because 
assurance was a secure possession of the follower of Christ. 
“Fifty years ago,” says Dr. Eeuen Thomas (writing jn 1904), 
“people used to know what the word meant. They knew it 
experimentally. They had conquered their doubts and had put 
their fears to sleep. They had quiet faces and sunny hearts. 
There were quite a few of this order. I have played all sorts of 

, ^ ^ J. Clifford, The Cfhristicm Gertamties, 11. 
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wicked experiments on them, but I could never ruffle their 
quietude.” 

^ Sir Humphry Davy was no religious fanatic, and yet he 
said : ‘Tf I could choose what would be the most delightful and, 
I believe, the most useful thing to me, I prefer a firm religious 
belief to any other blessing; for it makes discipline of good, 
creates new hopes when earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights, awakens life in death, and from corruption and decay calls 
up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of misfortune and 
of shame a ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and far above all com- 
binations of earthly hopes, calls, up the most delightful visions of 
palms and of amaranth, the gardens of the blest and the security 
of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and the skeptic view only 
gloom, annihilation and despair.” ^ 

3. What had happened to disturb the sense of assurance was 
the progress of scientific exploration* and the notion, made 
familiar by Professor Huxley and others, that the scientific 
observer must be an agnostic in religion. “Science,” says Dr. 
Clifford, “ has entered life through every door, and broken up our 
peace in any conclusion that is not error-proof, and in any rules 
of life that have not borne the strain of all possible experience. 
The draughty houses of delusion, in which we have long dwelt, 
are pulled down, and most^ of us are hurrying to lodge ourselves 
in the soundly-built edifices of truth, if only we can find them.” 

Mighty confidence 1 

One pulse of Time makes the base hollow — senda 
The towering certainty we build so high 
Toppling in fragments meaningless.^ 

^ There is nothing which is more resented and condemned in 
our time than an excess of certitude in religious belief. Society 
will readily forgive any measure of doubt or unbelief, but it will 
not forgive a measure of belief which exceeds its own. Men are 
angered not so much by the subject of your faith, as by its dis- 
proportionate degree. Whatever faith is stronger than their own 
is credulity, or bigotry, or presumption, or ignorant boldness. 
Whatever faith is less strong than their own is scepticism, or 
infidelity. There is nothing more firmly insisted on than that 
you ought to believe in the same things, and in about tte same 

^ T. T. Eaton, FofMh amd the FoMh^ 20. ^ (reorge Eliot, The Spanish 
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degree, that Society or the Church believes. And Society in our 
time believes very little in anything above sense. Suspense of 
judgment, open profession of ignorance, or of indifference, in 
religious matters especially, are reckoned by many the marks of 
knowledge and capacity. Life, it is said, can be carried on in its 
leading interests by sense perceptions ; men's financial credit can 
be fixed by an easy rule of observation, or at least by an average 
of guesses, inquiries, and risks. And what more is needful ? If 
you are in the dar]^ — say so — and wait for death to end all doubts, 
by extinction, or admission into light beyond. Here the position 
that becomes us is that of the white marble effigy, in Pere La 
Chaise, — of the man who lies on his tomb, with* the shroud for 
his garment, and his forefinger placed upon his lips. We nothing 
know, the dead do not return to teach us — we must wait for death 
to solve the mystery.^ 

Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we, 

Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 

Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill'd; 

For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new'; 

Who hesitate and falter life away, 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day — 

Ah! do not we; wanderer! await it too?^ 

4. Has the recognition of the limitations of science restored 
men's confidence in religion ? ■ Not altogether, and not directly. 
Writing some thirty years later than Dr. John Clifford, Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth says : “ There are many people prepared to speak readily 
of Christian preaching, Christian personality, Christian work, 
Christian influence, or the Christian Church, for one who can or 
will ^peak freely of Christian certainty. Sympathy has taken 
the place of certainty. Many can say they love, or they labour, 
for one who can say ‘ I am sure.' Amid all our energy there is a 
deep aversion to asking what we really believe, where we really 
are with a creed which makes any love Divine, or anything worth 
doing at last. Which is as if a man of business refused to face 
the stock-taking, and never balanced his books." ® 

^ Edward White, On Qertainty in Religion^ 19. 

® Matthew Arnold, *'The Scholar Gips}^’’ 

® P. T. Forsyth, Tht Prm&bpU of Anthorityy 38. 
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Thus a theological task of incalculable importance is that of 
bringing to light the latent religious values of those aspects of 
modern life which hold us so strongly in their grasp, but which 
we have not been accustomed to interpret in a religious fashion. 
If this task is to be prosecuted in such a way as to construct a 
vital theology, primary attention must be given to the basis of 
religious assurance. For, as has been said, a theology which does 
not embody an appeal to the moral conscience of men is impotent. 

From science itself we are likely to receive assistance in the 
recovery of religious assurance. It is to the assurance of faith 
that a modern writer on the psychology of religion would give the 
name of faith •par eoocellence. “ "When the sense of estrangement,” 
writes Professor Leuba, “ fencing man about in a narrowly limited 
ego, breaks down, the individual finds himself *at one with all 
creation.' He lives in the universal life; he and man, he and 
nature, he and God, are one. That state of confidence, trust, 
union with all things, following upon the achievement of moral 
unity, is the Faith-state. Various dogmatic beliefs suddenly, on 
the advent of the faith-state, acquire a character of certainty, 
assume a new reality, become an object of faith. As the ground 
of assurance here is not rational, argumentation is irrelevant. 
But such conviction being a mere casual offshoot of the faith-state, 
it is a gross error to imagine that the chief practical value of the 
faith-state is its power to stamp with the seal of reality certain 
particular theological conceptions. On the contrary, its value 
lies solely in the fact that it is the psychic correlate of a biological 
growth reducing contending desires to one direction; a growth 
which expresses itself 'in new affective states and new reactions ; 
in larger, nobler, more Christ-like activities." 

% Tolstoy's case was a good comment on those words. There 
was almost no theology^ in his conversion.' His faith-state was 
the sense come back that life was infinite in its moral significance.^ 

I. 

The Wobd. 

The phrase “ the full assurance of faith ” occurs in Heb, x. 22. 

Full assurance” is found also in Heb. vi. 11, "the full assurance 
^ W, James, The Vmieties of IUligi(ms 247. 
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of hope,” and in Col. ii. 2, “ the full assurance of understanding.” 
The word rendered “full assurance” may mean no more than 
“fulness,” as the Eevised Version renders it in Hebrews. Light- 
foot, however, decidedly holds to “full assurance,” saying “for 
such seems to be the meaning of the substantive wherever it 
occurs in the New Testament.” In 1 Thess. i. 5 the Greek word 
occurs with the adjective “much,” so that “fulness” is an 
impossible translation there. 

The word “ assurance ” has obtained a somewhat narrow theo- 
logical use, if not even a controversial meaning. The more 
common word now is certainty, as in the Genevan Version of the 
Bible at 1 Thess. i, 5, “ in much certaintie of persuasion.” But 
a better equivalent is certitude. It is no longer possible, perhaps, 
to preserve the distinction between certitude or assurance and 
certainty, but it is at least worth while seeing what it is. 

1. Certitude is a quality or aspect of a particular psychological 
state, or, as we say ordinarily, of a frame of mind. Certainty, on 
the other hand, is a quality of propositions ; we speak of it currently 
as attaching to this or that statement. Though, of course, the 
“frame of mind” is induced by a “certain” proposition, the 
distinction between certitude and certainty is none the less 
real. 

Certainty is an experience and not merely an impression, it is 
an assurance of 'something. We know, not that we feel somehow, 
but that we feel something. It connotes not only our certitude as 
its subjective side, but an objective, worth. Certitude is valuable 
according to the certainty, the certain thing, it carries at its heart 
— which is in it but not of it. 

V ^ The introductory passage in St. Luke's Gospel contains in 
the original a little museum of > Greek words, denoting the pro- 
cesses and results of proof in relation to Christianity, and they are 
substantially represented in our own version. The Evangelist 
distinguishes between what we now term certitude — or the belief of 
the mind — and certainty^ or the solid reality of the facts or truths 
believed in ; — the one an internal state, the other an external fact, 
fitted to be the basis of faith. : He speaks of things which are 
“ surely believed,” and then of the “ certainty ” or safe reality of 
the things so believed in. He adds that with the object of causing 
Theophilus to know (or rather thorougMy to Tenow) this certainty. 
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he was about to write a fresh and orderly discourse founded on 
the testimony of eye-witnesses and ministers of the word of God, 
who could not be mistaken as to what they had seen or heard.^ 

2. Certitude, then, is a state of mind. Generally it is the 
repose that follows upon our assent to the truth of a statement. 
After much doubt and, it may be, many misgivings we acknow- 
ledge the certainty of a political programme, of an ethical or 
x’eligious system, or of some philosophic code. The resultant state 
of mind while it lasts — it may be rudely shaken or it may 
terminate abruptly — excludes all denial, all doubt, and, at least, 
all the more harassing difficulties which tend to make our ordinary 
judgments rock and sway. The mind rests, calmly convinced of 
the truth,” undisturbed by the possibilities of criticism or future 
discovery. 

•[f There was an old saint in far-away days — such a one, we can 
imagine, as was the Venerable Bede in the midst of his young 
students — who lived a life of such purity and serenity that his 
younger comrades marvelled. The wonder grew upon them so 
greatly, that at length they resolved to approach the master, and 
ask to be told the secret of this purity, this peace. They came 
one day, and said, Father, we are harassed with many tempta- 
tions, which appeal to us so often and so strongly, that they give 
us no rest. You seem to be untroubled by these things, and we 
would learn the secret. Do not the temptations that harass our 
souls appeal to you ? Do they never come knocking at the door 
of your heart?'’ The old man listened, and smiled, and said, 
“ My children, I do know something of the things of which you 
speak. The temptations tha^t trouble you do come, making their 
appeal to me. But, when these temptations knock at the door of 
my heart, I answer, * The place is occupied.' ” ^ 

3. The permanence of this state of mind depends ultimately 
upon the certainty of that which brings certitude. It is like hope. 
For hope, however deep its yearning, would be a. poor friend of 
man were it hot for the certainty to which it looks. For the 
certainty, however veiled, is there, and is the supreme justifier of 
every pure and holy hope that has ever dwelt in a human heart. 
Hope is not a blind and spectral figure in an empty world. It 

^ Edward White, On Qertamty m J^ZigwHi 8- 

2 T. F. Lockyer, EeUgious 94. 
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strains its eyes to see behind the clouds the glorious sun which is 
actually, eternally, there. And what that glorious sun is we 
know. The anchor of our Hope entereth into that which is 
within the veil, whither the Forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus. That is the certainty. There is life at the heart of things 
because Christ is there ; and we can say more. The certainty 
which justifies hope is not wholly veiled. He is here also ; and 
hope has its facts beside it if only it always knew. For is this 
not the supremely memorable and historic fact with which our 
hopes and fears alike have all to do ? “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life,*' 

^ The thing we are sure of will settle the nature of our 
certainty who are sure, and the thing we are most sure of will 
determine the nature of ourselves. T^he nature of certainty about 
the last things is not to be found by any amount of psychology, 
but by the nature of the revelation which emerges in the 
psychology — the sure word of prophecy. Psychology is a mere 
science of observation or experiment ; and science can never give 
us reality, nor certainty about it.^ 

4. But as a rule no distinction is observed between certainty 
and certitude, either in theology or in Christian experience. 
Professor Olin Ourtia in his manual of The Christicbn Faith defines 
certainty in this way: Christian certainty is that personal, moral 
assurance which a Christian man, in organic relation with the 
Christian brotherhood, has more and more profoundly, first and 
most vitally of the reality of his spiritual life in Christ, and then 
of the reality or truth of the objects and events and doctrines 
bound up with that life in Christ 


IL 

The Conditions oe Assurance. 

1. We can never be absolutely certam of anything, in the 
sense of intellectual certainty, of which we d,o not fully know both 
the entire nature and the complete conditions. 

^ P. T. Farsyth, The PrmwpU of Avfhorityj 42. 
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^ Where is absolute certainty to be found ? The answer is, 
Nowhere. And the answer may be given with entire lightness of 
heart. There is no need to make a long face over it, as though 
some cherished ideal were being abandoned. Absolute certainty 
is, for beings constituted as we are, simply a meaningless phrase, 
— a phrase which expresses no human ideal, which represents 
nothing we cherish and nothing that we suffer by giving up. A 
truth so certain as to stand in need of no further witness; a 
truth so accurately stated that a finer accuracy is unattainable ; 
a truth so utterly proved that no ingenuity of man can raise a 
doubt against it ; a truth so indubitable as to defeat the perverse- 
ness which is determined to question it ; a truth so rich that a 
fuller enrichment is impossible ; a truth so self-suflScient as to call 
for no champions, no defenders, no prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
— truth absolute in that sense never has had and never can have 
the slightest interest for any human being. Were truth of that 
kind to arrive upon the earth, the mind of man would simply be 
put out of commission, and the curtain would fall irrevocably on 
the drama of human life.^ 

2. All great questions of faith, when deeply considered, resolve 
themselves into moral issues ; and therefore the question of 
religious certainty can never be rightly considered as merely an 
intellectual one. The certainty is moral ; and such a moral 
certainty is the -faith which is the basis of life as well as of its 
ideal constructions in religion, science, and philosophy. Know- 
ledge is trustworthy only as held on faith. 

Moral life rests on a foundation of faith — that righteousness 
is best and that right is good. It assumes the supremacy and 
adorableness of goodness and.moral excellence, and the recognition 
of the highest goodness as the revelation of true Reality or God. 
The identity of moral goodness with ultimate reality is not indeed 
self-evident. But the adorableness of moral worth is essentially 
self-evident. It is a matter of moral recognition and appreciation, 
a moral determination, a movement of the moral and emotional 
nature. It is a faith which verifies itself in a coherent experience ; 
for the man who believes that right is best has settled the question 
of the worth and goodness of Hfe. If he can do right — and he 
always can — life is worth living. There is in man's' moral nature 
that which satisfies him; and moral experience justifies an 

^ L. P. Jacks, in Harowrd Theological lUHew^ vi. 285. 
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assumption of the value and significance of human life without 
which all argument about God is useless. It is an assumption 
that may still be made, a faith that may still be held, though the 
question of the goodness of the powers at work in nature be still 
unsettled. 


When the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 

I know that right is right, 

That it is not good to lie. 

That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbour than a spy. 

I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind, 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 

That the rulers must obey. 

That the givers shall increase. 

That beauty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of Peace; 

In the darkest night of the year. 

When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear. 

That faith is truer than doubt. 

And fierce though the fiends may fight. 

And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Eight 
Have the universe on their side. 

3. Assurance therefore depends not entirely on the certainty 
of things to be believed but also (and perhaps fundamentally) 
upon the believer’s 'moral attitude. One cannot open the New 
Testament without seeing plainly on every page that both Christ 
and His messengers afiirm on the one hand the revelation of 
certainty, and on the other’ fixed conditions of certitude in the 
learner ; so that a man must ie something, must place himself in 
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a certain posture, before he can stand in efifective rapport with the 
revealed certainty. And failure in these conditions will nullify 
for him that certainty in the proportion of his failure. 

^ The Proi-)hets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I 
asked them how they dared so roundly to assert that God spoke 
to them ; and whether they did not think at the time that they 
would be misunderstood, and so be the cause of imposition. 

Isaiah answer'd: 'T saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite 
organical perception ; but my senses discover'd the. infinite in 
everything, and as I was then persuaded, and remain confirm'd, 
that the voice of honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared 
not for consequences, but wrote.” 

Then I asked: “Does a* firm persuasion that a thing is so, 
make it so ? ” 

He replied: “All Poets believe that it does, and in ages of 
imagination this firm persuasion removed mountains; but many 
are not capable of a firm persuasion of anything.” ^ 

^ There can be no absolute certitude about the impressions of 
the senses or the inferences drawn from them. There can be 
about moral and spiritual things. The knave may sincerely opine 
that it is best for his interests to lie and cheat ; but the honest 
man knows that he is a being whose interests are above all 
external contingencies, and that under certain circumstances it 
would be madness to behave otherwise than in a way which would 
be directly opposed to every argument and persuasion of the 
senses. It is only the mind of the most highly “scientific” 
constitution that will have its confidence in knowledge of this 
kind tried by considerations of its moral and intellectual obliga- 
tions to Hottentots and Australian aborigines. “ We can live in 
houses without being architects”; and we can know, without 
knowing or earing to know how we came by our knowledge. The 
house of the gods has lasted intact since Abraham and Hesiod, 
and shows no sign yet of tumbling about our ears.^ 

4. It is true that faith is a venture, but it is only the first 
step of faith that is a leap in the dark : 

Hothing before, nothing behind; 

The steps of faith 

Fall on the seeming void — and find 
The rock beneath. 

^ William Blake, A Memorable J^ancy.” 

' ^ Coventry Patmore,* Principle in AH, 321. 
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The "‘whys” of logic become impertinences to him who knows. 
Ton will hold the Unseen, at times at least, more firmly than you 
ever held a scientific truth : 

The flesh I wear, 

The earth I tread, are not more clear to me 

Than my belief — explained to you or no. 

^ Patrick Walker has drawn the portrait of John Wellwood in 
Some Bemwrkalle Passages of the Life and Death of Mr. John 
Welwood, and John Howie of Lochgoin has given him a place 
among the Scots Worthies. ‘‘ I have no more doubt,’’ he would 
say, “ of my interest in Christ, than if I were in heaven already. 
I have oftentimes endeavoured to pick a hole in my interest, but 
cannot get it done.” At length the end came. One sweet April 
morning, that time of the year when Perth is beginning to put on 
its loveliest robe, he said, as the joyful light of the dawning day 
began to flood the chamber where he lay : “ Now eternal light, no 
more night nor darkness to me.” Before nightfall he was gone.^ 

I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks. 

And what a wave must be. 

I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.^ 

6, There are, then, certain conditions which must be observed 
if a man is to have personal assurance. They may be discovered 
in the New Testament. 

(1) As a primary condition the writers of the New Testament 
insist on moral, rather than intellectual, qualifications. Every 
degree of mind above idiocy, they affirm, can be made to under- 
stand and enjoy something of the gospel and its certainties of 
truth and grace, if there be but an honest intention. It is a 
moral, much rather than an intellectual, revelation. Hence the 
first demand is that simplicity of purpose which Christ calls a 
“ child-like ” temper, truth-seeking, teachable, and honest. 

^ A. Philip, The JEvcmgel m 105, 117. 

^ EniUy Dickinson. 
iS 
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(2) Another condition of reaching assurance is that the study 
of the New Testament should be approached without prejudice. 
If we approach nature with a mind sincere and teachable, but 
holding some one erroneous thought which we persist in forcing 
in amidst her facts and phenomena, we shall thereby render 
it impossible to receive some other great truths in nature 
which are inconsistent with our theory. Thus also in inter- 
preting apostolic certainty. If we carry to the school of Christ 
some preformed opinion respecting humanity, or the Deity, on 
some question respecting which the apostles have been sent to 
instnoet us, we shall not only fail in reaching certainty on that 
subject, but we shall teoeive their instruction on other topics 
under perverting conditions which will hold our faith constantly 
tottering on the verge of scepticism. 

^ When the Cliffords tell us how sinful it is to be Christians 
on such “insufficient evidence,” insufficiency is really the last 
f-.hing they have in mind. For them the evidence is absolutely 
sufficient, only it makes the other way. They believe so com- 
pletely in an anti-christian order of the universe that there is. no 
living option : Christianity is a dead hypothesis from the start.^ 

(3) The last condition of assurance is secret and continued 
personal communion with God. And this means that the full 
assurance of faith is ours only when we are under the leading 
of the Holy Sph’it of God. God’s presence then gives at once 
assurance and power. . 

*11 It is by no natural faculty that man can hold communion 
witli his Creator. His intellect may guide him to the conclusion 
that there is a First Cause, and his imagination may surround 
that First Cause with the fulness of all which is now seen in part ; 
but in order to meet the living God in truth and reality, he must 
have something uncreated — he must have God’s own Spirit. And 
that he might be thus provided, the Word, who was God, has 
come into the root of man’s nature, that he noight be there a 
fountain of the divine Spirit, from which a rill might run to every 
individual of the race, not compelling any one, but enabling every 
one, to know God and walk with him.® 

^ I remember once seeing in the streets of London a common- 
place incident that filled my heart with gladness. I was feeling 

^ W. James, The WUl to Believe^ 14. 

- T. Erskine, The DoctriThe cf Election, 112, 
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very tired, and had to go across to the other side of London to 
preach. Somehow I thought I would rather do anything just 
then than go and face a church full of people, for I did not feel 
equal to speaking to them worthily or helpfully. My way led me 
up a hill — there are not many hills in London, but this was one of 
them — which was rather steep. Eight at the foot of the hill I saw 
a boy on a bicycle. He was pedalling up the hill against the wind, 
and evidently found it tremendously hard work. I expect we all 
know how hard it can be to do just that thing. Well, just as he 
was working most strenuously and doing his best painfully, there 
came a trolley-car going in the same direction — up the hill. It 
was not going very fast, not too fast for the boy to get behind it, 
and with one hand to lay hold of the bar at the back. Then you 
know what happened. He went up the hill like a bird, and was 
up at the top of it long before I was, for I was on foot. Then it 
just flashed upon me, “ Why, I am like that boy on the bicycle in 
my weariness and weakness. I am pedalling uphill against all 
kinds of opposition and am almost worn out by the task. But 
here at hand is a great available power — the strength of the Lord 
Jesus. I have only to get into touch with Him and to maintain 
communion with Him — though it may be as with only one little 
finger of faith, and that will be enough to make His power mine 
for the doing of this bit of service which just now seems too much 
for me.” ^ 

^ J. S. Holden, The Life of Fuller Purpose, 89. 
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The Full Assurance of Faith. 

L 

The Object oe Assurance. 

Of what are we assured ? This question is important, because it 
is what we are sure of that enables us to say why we are sure of 
it. The object of certainty is a creative power which obliges us 
to say of our faith, when we would account for it, that it is not of 
ourselves, but is God’s gift and His product in us. The object gives 
by its intrinsic and creative quality the ground of the certainty. 

But this question, to answer it with any fulness, would demand 
a theological treatise to itself. We are concerned now only to 
note that to all of us who accept Christianity there are such 
certainties, assured by repeated and definite declarations of Holy 
Scripture, accepted by the general Christian consciousness, and 
attested by their influence upon our own souls. These connect 
themselves with the great threefold revelation, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. That is to say, the Christian is one who owns the 
Fatherhood of God, the redemption which is by Christ Jesus, and 
the communication of light and life by the Eternal Spirit. How 
these thoughts are to be translated into dogma is not now the 
question. They are the powers of the new life; without them 
there is no Christianity. And the believer is one who has found 
them to be true. He receives them on the warrant of faith ; but 
they have also passed into his consciousness and experience. He 
is sure of them ; he has a right to be sure. Jfo doubt, the testi- 
mony of consciousness and experience will be variously read by 
different minds. The certainty belongs not to the mode of 
apprehension, but to the fact itself; and the glad utterance of 
the soul will be, I "know. 


*79 
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Connected with these central truths are many others upon 
which Christian thinkers often gravely dififer. Such beliefs are 
sometimes termed the “non-essentials” of the faith — a term, 
however, which it seems on many accounts undesirable to employ. 
There is a certain faithlessness to truth in the very thought of 
such a distinction. The great questions of faith cannot bear to 
be put in duplicate form : What m%ist I believe ? and What may I 
believe ? A man who desires to learn the whole counsel of G-od 
must be prepared to stand faithfully by all his convictions, on 
matters great and small, although indeed he may hold them with 
dififerent degrees of assurance. To discriminate these several con- 
victions, to ask which of them are fundamental, not to be denied 
without renouncing the Christian faith altogether and so render- 
ing Christian fellowship impossible, is no doubt a delicate and 
difficult task — the more so, as we remember that the essentials of 
that fellowship as laid down in the New Testament are rather of 
the heart than of the head. Where there is true repentance, self- 
renunciation, trust in Christ as Saviour, love to God and man, 
there is essential Christianity. 

What should be our attitude to the less essential things ? 

(1) We should seek distinct convictions respecting them. 
They belong to the revelation of God, and are not to be treated 
as indifferent. The fact that men have differently conceived of 
these truths does not invalidate them in themselves. Our own 
Christian life will be largely affected by our conceptions of them, 
and, as we have seen, we may be firmly convinced respecting them 
without being either dogmatic or exclusive. But to be thus firmly 
convinced, to know what we believe and why, is needful for the 
perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

(2) Such beliefs will be held with very varying strength of 
conviction and sense of their relative value to the religious life. 
Certain of these beliefs will appear of more importance than 
others ; and this comparative estimate, again, will vary in different 
minds. Thus it was said by Professor Duncan of Edinburgh 
(called Eabbi Duncan for his Hebrew lore), “ I am first a Christian, 
next a Catholic, then a Calvinist, fourth a Paedobaptist, and 
fifth a Presbyterian, I cannot reverse this order.” It would be 
interesting in like manner to have a similar testimony from other 
theologians, of different schools of thought, as to the order of their 
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convictions. Such a statement would perhaps be of as much 
value as their declarations of the beliefs themselves. It is not 
only what we hold, but how we hold it, and in what relation to 
other opinions, that indicates and determines our theology. 

^ My certainty that there is God is before my certainty that 
he requireth love and holiness of his creatures. My certainty of 
this^ is greater than my certainty of the life of rewards and 
punishments hereafter. My certainty of that is greater than my 
certainty of the endless duration of it, and the immortality of 
individual souls. My certainty of the Deity is greater than my 
certainty of the Christian faith. My certainty of the Christian 
faith, in its essentials, is greater than my certainty of the per- 
fection and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. And my 
certainty of that is greater than my certainty of many particular 
texts, and so of the truth of many particular doctrines, and of the 
canonicalness of some certain books.^ 

(3) On some of these questions Christian people are mani- 
festly coming nearer to one another. It would be but a poor 
prospect for the Church if these secondary doctrines of the faith 
were to continue to the end the subject of endless debate and 
division. So long, however, as men are simply controversialists, 
it will probably remain so. They feel called to be champions of 
their respective creeds; there is the ever-present temptation to 
fight for victory rather than for truth ; and even the vanquished 
in the wordy strife often love their cause all the more for the 
defeat—— 


Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa Catoni. 

But let the respective parties exchange their bellicose attitude for 
that of fellow-students of the Word and will of God, and approxi- 
mation becomes possible. 

^ You used to say that comparatively few people really believed 
even in a God. On this and certain other fundamental questions I 
think I may dare to say that I believe — believe, I mean, in the 
deepest sense. But there are innumerable lesser points which 
must occur to any man who has to use the Bible and the Church 
services for other people besides himself, and for other people too 
sometimes on their deathbeds — ^points about which, if a man feels 
only the possibility of doubt, he can only work with half of him- 
self. God knows, it is not pride of intellect that makes me say 
^ O. Dewey, Works, S 61 . 
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this. I believe in nothing more strongly than in the necessity at 
a certain point of belief without proof. But I cannot crush 
reason and remain a man. I see quite enough at Oxford of 
doubting for doubting’s sake to make me abhor such a thing 
myself ; but the abuse of some must not be allowed to stigmatize 
all, I cannot help believing myself that there is far more in 
common between men of different theological opinions than they 
themselves will allow ; that the truth is far wider than any one 
man or school can comprehend. But until this is more recog- 
nized and the Church in some way or other made really Catholic, 
there must be many who long to go in but are obliged to stay out.^ 

1. We may begin at home — I am sure of myself — In actual 
life nobody doubts the self. Naturally, whatever thing or event 
comes before us, the first thought is — how will it affect me ? 
Human life indeed is a continuous succession of self-adjustments 
to varied circumstances, in which the motive is to obtain good and 
avoid harm to self. On occasions, we sacrifice self-interest for 
the welfare of others ; but the existence of the self is then even 
more plainly in evidence, because of the strain we have to put 
upon it in order to curb its wonted instincts. In actual experi- 
ence the self is indubitable. ‘‘ As sure as I am of my own exist- 
ence ” is the expression of our strongest certainty. 

^ There is nothing of which I am so sure as I am of my 
personal identity, and yet there is nothing I am less able to prove 
if challenged for a proof. There is nothing, moreover, about 
which I could raise so many doubts myself, were I determined to 
raise them. How, for instance, can I make it absolutely certain 
that I, who am delivering this lecture am identically the same 
person as he who received the invitation to deliver it three 
months ago ? I may be under an illusion. I may have been 
dreaming. An evil spirit may have deluded me. Perhaps I am 
the wrong man. “But no,” you reply, “the committee who 
invited you are here to testify that you are the man they invited. 
And the audience is here to support their testimony.” I answer, 
How do I know that the committee are not the wrong men? 
Before their testimony can make me absolutely sure of my 
identity, they must be absolutely sure of their own. Perhaps the 
committee is under an illusion. Perhaps the audience is com- 
posed of people who are not the people they think they are. 
Whatever reason I have for doubting my own identity, they have 

^ Edwa/rd Thrmg, i. 275. 
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equal reasons for doubting theirs ; and either party must beg the 
whole question before it can accept the testimony of the other. 
How then can we make sure that we are not all in Bedlam 
together? We cannot make it sure by any manner of means. 
But why ? The answer is simple — we cannot make it sure, simply 
because it is sure already. Ho one who was really and utterly in 
Bedlam would ever raise the question whether he was there or 
not. Be that as it may, the instance is interesting because it 
shows how much easier it is to raise doubts concerning our primal 
certainties than to give proofs of them. Provided you ohoose to 
raise them, provided you are determined to raise them, the scope 
for doubt is simply limitless. But what difference do the doubts 
make to our certainty? Hot one iota. Our inability to solve 
the conundrums I have just suggested leaves our belief in identity 
untouched. Hay, I go further. Were some heaven-born philo- 
sopher to appear on the instant and present us with an irrefrag- 
able proof that we are the men we think ourselves to be, we 
should tell that philosopher that he had brought coals to Hew- 
castle, we should be unmoved by his logic, we should go away not 
one whit surer of our personal identity than we were before the 
proof was offered.^ 

2. We are sure^ next, of God . — Not so immediately and perhaps 
never so fully certain as we are of self. We hear the name of 
God ; it comes to us upon the lips of those who tell us that they 
know Him; generations and centuries of prophets and apostles 
and confessors and humble believers bear witness that He is, and 
that He is good — the Creator of the universe, the Father of our 
spirits, the source of all truth and love, and that we are made in 
His image to have fellowship with Him ; that this is the highest 
possibility of the human soul, to receive, of His infinite fulness, 
the strength and the light and the peace which shall satisfy all 
our deepest wants. This is what* they tell us, but we do not 
always easily verify their testimony. “ Why,'’ we are sometimes 
inclined to ask, “ is not this truth more clearly revealed ? Why, 
in a matter so great as this, is any room left for doubt ? Why is 
not God as palpable as the earth, as demonstrable as the sun in 
the sky? Is not our need of Him our deepest need? Why 
should not the ministry to it be as direct and inevitable as that 
by which our physical natures are supplied? It is not so. We 
may have reasons for believing, but there are also many reasons 
^ L. P. Jacks, in Harvard Theological Bevieiv, vi. 283. 
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for doubt, and certainty is not attainable. And often we are 
forced to cry with Job : 

"0 that I knew where I might find him! 

That I might come even to his seat! 

I would order my cause before him. 

And fill my mouth with arguments. 

Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; 

And backward, but I cannot perceive him : 

On the left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold 

him ; u ■ « 

He hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him. 

3. We are sure of Christ . — This is the secret of our certainty 
in God. Christ made God’s faithfulness known by realizing the 
promises and revealed His love by dying for men. But what do 
we mean by being sure of Christ ? No man ever believed more 
truly in Jesus Christ than Paul; no man was ever more sure that 
Christ had risen from the dead; no man was ever more firmly 
persuaded that Christ was keeping him, saving him, and that 
Christ would in eternity receive and crown him. On what did 
St. Paul rest ? Was it upon the miracles of Christ ? Except the 
miracle of the resurrection he never refers to Christ’s miracles. 
Was it upon the life of Christ ? It is a remarkable thing that 
Paul dwells very little on the life of the Lord. Was it upon his 
visions ? No, they were only beautiful experiences and strength- 
ening revelations. He rests upon his own individual and sustained 
experience of Jesus Christ. Once he met Christ and Christ 
revealed Himself to him. He committed himself into Christ’s 
hands, and from that day he died with Christ, he rose with Christ, 
he lived with Christ, he suffered with Christ, he worked with 
Christ, he triumphed with Christ, and, as the years came and 
went, there was no person on earth so absolutely real to the 
apostle Paul as the Lord Jesus Christ The whole world was as 
a dream to him compared with Christ, who loved him and gave 
Himself for him. It was by spiritual experience of Christ that 
he came to certainty and was able to say, “ I know whom I have 
believed. I am persuaded.” 

^ I have been steadily ploughing my way through the letters 
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of Paul with a view to finding out the abiding essentials in Paul's 
teaching. What were the immovable certainties to him ? What 
was the very heart of the whole matter ? What was the blazing 
sun at the centre of his system ? Now, whether we agree with 
a man or not, we ought not to misrepresent him. We ought 
to treat him honestly. If we are going to controvert him, all 
well and good. But if we are going to expound him, honesty 
demands faithfulness to the records. To explain a man away is 
to lie about him. St. Paul's assurance was founded in what, to 
him, was the central fact in his teaching — that central fact was 
what he called “ Gospel.” It was good news of such a kind that 
it deserved to be put in a place by itself and be called not culture, 
but “ Gospel.” The central truth was this — that in His death — 
which He accepted voluntarily, and without any compulsion — 
Christ had taken upon Himself the responsibility for the sins of 
the race. He so dealt with sin in that sacrifice of Himself, that 
the sinfulness of man no longer stood as a great impassable 
mountain between man and God. Christ's death interprets the 
love of God as nothing else does. In dying He was doing the 
will of His Father. Ask the apostle — How can I believe in 
the love of God? He has but one answer — The Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me.^ 

4. But when we speak of assurance we usually mean asmr- 
ance of one's own salvation , — ^Now it is undeniable that a tone of 
confidence runs through the New Testament on the question of 
personal salvation. The apostles teach that the design of the 
gospel is to put an end to doubt on the most important problems 
of human life ; to fix the soul on immovable foundations of truth ; 
to lock it fast in the arms of Almighty love ; to give it a direct- 
ing pole-star amidst the billows of temptation, “ so that we be no 
more children tossed on the waves, and driven about by every 
wind of doctrine”; and to enable it at last to confront death 
itself with a shout of victory. 

Throughout the New Testament we find that the faith of the 
writers and their converts corresponds in force and clearness with 
the certainty on which it rests, and hope corresponds in its stead- 
fastness with such a basis. They speak of knowing ” that they 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; of 
‘‘ knowing God,” "^ho had taught them to call Him Father, by His 
own Spirit — they even boldly say that they “ rejoice in tribula- 
^ R. Thomas, in Christian World Palpit^ Ixv. 157. 
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tion” in “hope of the glory of God.” They do not even wait to 
consider the modern notion that it is morally disreputable to look 
for any recompense of reward, but they press on straight ahead 
for the “ city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

^ The doctrine of “ assurance ” through the witness of the 
Spirit is an integral part of religion. Scripture teaches it; 
reason demands it; the creeds of all the Christian Churches 
assert it. It is incredible that, when God’s love in Christ has 
established its empire in the believing heart, and sin is 
forgiven, and all the ties of th’e spiritual order are restored, 
this stupendous change should be unrealized. It is incredible 
that God should conceal His grace; that it can be His 
will that His pardoned child should live under the shadow of 
a lie. 

But this gracious truth was, in Wesley’s day, one of the lost 
doctrines of Christianity. It was in the Thirty-nine Articles, hut 
it had faded out of human memory. It was no longer realized, 
nor even expected, in human experience. It had become a mere 
incredibility. Its rediscovery and reassertion are part of the 
great service Methodism has rendered to the general Christian 
faith. This is what Wesley says of it : 

“ I observed, many years ago, that it is hard to find words in 
the language of men to explain the deep things of God. Indeed, 
there are none that will adequately express what the Spirit of 
God works in His children. But perhaps one might say (desiring 
any who are taught of God to correct, soften, or strengthen 
the expression), by the ‘testimony of the Spirit’ I mean an 
inward impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God immedi- 
ately and directly witnesses to my spirit that I am a child of 
God; that ‘Jesus Christ hath loved me, and given Himself for 
me,’ that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled 
to God. After twenty years’ further consideration, I see no cause 
to retract any part of this. Neither do I conceive how any of 
these expressions may be altered so as to make them more 
intelligible. Meantime, let it be observed, I do not mean hereby 
that the Spirit of God testifies this by any outward voice ; no, nor 
always by an inward voice, although He may do this sometimes. 
Neither do I suppose that He always applies to the heart (though 
He often may) one or more texts of Scripture. But He so works 
upon the soul by His immediate influence, and by a strong, 
though inexplicable operation, that the stormy wind and troubled 
waves subside, and there is a sweet calm ; the heart resting as in 
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the arms of Jesus, and the sinner being clearly satisfied that all 
his ‘ iniquities are forgiven, and his sins covered/ ” ^ 

It is very interesting to notice how, in times of awakening, 
the spiritual instincts imparted to the new-born soul by the Holy 
Ghost seek out the truth. One day, in a fisherman’s house, we 
found two females sitting together with the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism in their hands. They were talking over the questions 
on “Justification” and “Adoption,” and were comparing these 
with some of the “ benefits which accompany or flow from them,” 
namely, “ assurance of Ood's love, peace of conscience, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” They were themselves happy in the calm 
assurance of the love of God; but a neighbour had somewhat 
perplexed them by insisting that they had no right to assurance 
until they could point to sanctification showing itself in their 
after-lives. On the other hand, those two souls could not see 
why they should wait till then ; for if they had been “ justified,” 
and had a “ right to all the privileges of the sons of God,” they 
might at once have “ assurance of God’s love.” ^ 

If After describing the circumstances of a woman’s conversion 
through the influence of Mrs. Price Hughes, Mr. Begbie gives the 
result of it in her own words : “ A great tumult took place in my 
mind. It was like a crashing of masonry. There was no joy, and 
no peace, but an absolute certainty. I knew that my Eedeemer 
lived. I knew that He desired to save me. I knew that I had 
only to trust Him and He would save me. I clutched Mrs. 
Hughes’s arm, and clung to her with a kind of frantic terror. She 
told me afterwards that the clutch of my hand hurt her arm for 
many days ; I was like one possessed — not outwardly, though I 
was trembling, but in my soul, where I was conscious of God. 
All I could do was to cling to Mrs. Hughes, and wait for the 
tempest in my soul to go. You see, the dawn had come not as it 
comes in England, tranquilly and slowly, but as it comes in the 
tropics, suddenly and at once, with a complete glory. I was 
certain. Afterwards there was joy and a great peace, but then, at 
that wonderful moment, everything in my soul and body centred 
in the single idea of absolute certainty. There ' was a God. 
There was a Christ. There was forgiveness for sin, and strength 
to withstand temptation. Like a flash the light had come. I saw 
how I was wronging my Lord, and piercing His loving heart, 
and at that moment the struggle and strife ended. I laid down 
my burden of sorrow and shame at His feet. I felt myself forgiven. 

1 W. H. Fitchett, Wed^y md His CeTdm'y, 428. 

3 Meminiscences of AThdrew A. Bom/r, 338. 
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I almost fainted under the revulsion of feeling, and what I really 
said or did I cannot tell.” ^ 


11 . 

The Necessity of Assueance. 

1. “ The Eeformers taught that assurance is of the essence of 
faith, and therefore that all believers have assurance. Luther and 
Melanchthon and Calvin taught this. It was taught also in the 
Augsburg Confession, and in the Heidelberg Catechism. It is 
not taught in any other of the Reformed confessions. This is 
now generally believed by Protestants to be an untenable position. 
There were two reasons which led the Reformers generally to take 
up this position — first, they were godly men themselves, con- 
stantly abounding in the work of the Lord, and God seems to 
have given them constant assurance of their salvation; second, 
they were contending with Romanists, who taught that no one 
could possibly know that he was a believer, without a special 
revelation from God, and they were naturally led to go to the 
opposite extreme, and to hold that no one could be a believer 
without knowing it. But almost all Protestants now agree that this 
position is an extreme and an untenable one, and that the doctrine 
taught in the Bible is that believers ma/y he, and should he, assured 
of their salvation, but that persons may be believers without being 
assured of it.” ^ 

(1) The author of those words — ^an Irish Presbyterian — says 
further : Christians may have assurance, and ought to have assur- 
ance; but it is possible to be a Christian without having 
assurance. This is the doctrine of the Westminster Confession 
also. Except the Bible, there is nothing clearer on assurance 
than the 18th chapter of the Confession. It teaches that 
Christians '' may, in this life, be certainly assured that they are 
in the state of grace”; and this certainty “is not a bare con- 
jectural and probable persuasion, grounded upon a fallible hope, 
but an infallible assurance of faith”; yet tW it ^^doth not so 
belong to the essence of faith, but that a true believer may wait long, 

1 H, Begbie, In the B<md of the Potter, 101, 

^ W. J. Patton, Pardon and Assv/rance, 209. 
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and conflict with many difficulties, before he be partaker of it.” 
The words, ^‘doth not so belong” show that the Westminster 
divines considered faith and assurance to be very close to each 
other, though distinct. 

The phrase in the Westminster Confession infallible assur- 
ance ” does not relate to the certainty of our faith or trust as to 
the truth of the object upon which the faith rests — that is, the 
Divine promise of salvation in Christ — but to the certainty of 
our hope or belief as to our own personal relation to Christ and 
eternal salvation. -Hence it follows that while assurance, in some 
degree of it, does belong to the essence of all real faith in the 
sufficiency of Christ and the truth of the promises, it is not in any 
degree essential to a genuine faith that the believer should be 
persuaded of the truth of his own experience and the safety of his 
estate. Theologians consequently have distinguished between the 
assurance of faith (Heb. x. 22) — that is, a strong faith as to the 
truth of Christ — and the assurance of hope (Heb. vi. 11) — that is, 
a certain persuasion that we are true believers, and therefore 
safe. This latter is also called the assurance of sense, because it 
rests upon the inward sense the soul has of the reality of its own 
spiritual experiences. The former is of the essence of faith, and 
terminates directly upon Christ and His promise; hence it is 
called the direct act of faith. The latter is not of the essence of 
faith, but is its fruit ; and is called the reflex act of faith, because 
it is drawn as an inference from the experience of the graces of 
the Spirit which the soul discerns when it reflects upon its own 
consciousness. God says that whosoever believes is saved — that 
is the object of direct faith : I believe — that is the matter of 
conscious experience ; therefore I am saved — that is the matter of 
inference and the essence of full assurance. 

^ That this full assurance 'of our own gracious state is not of 
the essence of saving faith is proved — ^(^1) From the form in 
which the offer of salvation in Christ — which is the object of 
saving faith — ^is set forth in the Scriptures ; “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ” ; Whosover will, let him 
take ” etc. ; '' Him that cometh to me, 1 will in no wise cast out.” 
Acts xvi. 31 ; Eev. xxiL 17 ; John vi. 37. The matter revealed, 
and therefore the truth accepted by faith, is, not that God is 
reconciled to me in Christ, but that Christ is presented to me as 
the foundation of truth, and will save me if I do truly trust. It 

19 
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is evident that trust itself is something different from the certainty 
that we do trust, and that our trust is of the right kind. (2) All 
the promises of the Bible are made to classes — to believers, to 
saints, etc. — and not to individuals. (3) Paul appeared to doubt 
as to the genuineness of his faith loug after he was a true believer. 
(4) As we saw above, the Bible contains many exhortations 
addressed to believers to go on to the grace of full assurance, as 
something beyond their present attainments. Heb. x. 22, vi. 11 ; 
2 Pet. i, 10. (5) The experience of the great body of God’s 

people in modern times proves the same thing.^ 

^ This morning I went to call on M. Malan, without intro- 
duction, except that of many mutual acquaintances. I sat 
talking with him about two hours. The chief subject of discussion 
was that of assurance. He says that a Christian cannot be 
without assurance, except sinfully. This I agreed to, though not 
exactly on the same ground as that on which he puts it. The 
proof of adoption is a changed heart — 2 Cor. v. 17. If a man see 
this change in himself, it is a proof to him that he has believed, 
because the work of regeneration is begun — the work which God 
performs in the heart of all whom He has chosen, conforming 
them to the image of His Son — ^Rom. viii. 29. If he does not see 
this change, it is evidently because of the predominance of sin, 
and therefore the want of assurance springs from sin. But Malan 
makes it sin, not indirectly, but directly. His argument, simply 
stated, is this: Whosoever belie veth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God. You acknowledge that. Is He the Christ ? Have 
you any doubt ? You are sure He is ? or do you mean to say you 
do not believe that He is ? But if you tell me you do believe that 
He is, how can you doubt your safety? Would you make God a 
liar ? for He says that “ every one who believes is born of God.” 
I do not think this satisfactory, because I believe many who never 
will be saved are convinced of it, and so in a certain sense believe 
it, as the devils do who tremble, or as Simon did — Acts viii. 13 — 
who was yet in the bond of iniquity. And it is this possibility 
which can make a Christian doubt his own state even when he 
says, 1 believe. Still I admit that want of assurance is the mark 
of very low attainments in gi'ace ; because if sanctification were 
so bright as to be visible, there would be no doubt.^ ■ 

(2) Take the Methodist position. There were many tragedies 
in the lives of Wesley’s sisters, but with nearly all of them a 
strange peace lay on their dying beds. As an example, John 

^ A. A. Hodge, A Oormmntary m tho Confession of Faith, 245. 

2 Life and Letters of the JRev. F, W, Ro'b&rtson, 60. 
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Wesley’s account of the last moments of Patty, perhaps not the 
cleverest, but certainly the gayest, and perhaps the most ill-fated, 
of the Ep worth girls, may be recalled. She died with a triumphant 
whisper on her lips : I have the assurance I have so long wanted. 
Shout ! ” 

In his earlier days Wesley believed that such a conscious 
assurance was essential to salvation, but later he attained to a 
truer view — '' When, fifty years ago, my brother Charles and I, in 
the simplicity of our hearts, taught the people that unless they 
knew their sins were forgiven they were under the wrath and 
curse of God, I marvel they did not stone us. The Methodists, 
I hope, know better now. We preach assurance, as we always 
did, as a common privilege of the children of God, but we do 
not enforce it under pain of damnation denounced on all who 
enjoy it not.” 

^ There is no doubt Mrs. Wesley was puzzled. There was 
something infinitely perplexing to her in her sons’ assurance: 
they were moving with every-day familiarity amongst those 
mysteries which all her life she had desired, yet feared, to look 
into. “ For my part,” she had written a few years before to her 
son John, ''after many years’ search and inquiry, I still continue 
to pay my Devotions to an Unknown God — I cannot know Him. 
I dare not say I Love Him — only this, I have chose Him for my 
only Happiness, my All, my only Good, in a Word, for my God — 
And when I sound my Will, I feel it adheres to its choice — tbo’ 
not so faithfully as it ought ; therfore I desire yr Prayers, wch I 
need much more than you do mine,” ^ 

(3) Take the Baptist position. Dr. B. H. Carroll asks: Is 
assurance necessary to being a Christian at all ? Is it such an 
essential element of saving faith that where it is lacking there 
is no saving faith? Or, if you prefer it, is assurance such an 
instantaneous and continuous effect of saving faith that the one 
can never be, even for a moment, without the other ? So that 
where there is no such assurance you may positively know there 
is no faith. 

He answers: "Such assurance is not ^Baptist doctrine. This 
is a question of fact to be settled by the evidence of history. 
And I am perfectly confident when you consider the evidence 
you will join me in saying that anything akin to this theory of 
^ M. R. Brailsford, Smamia Wesley^ 115. 
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assurance is a vital and fundamental innovation on Baptist doc- 
trine : ' This infallible assurance doth not so belong to the essence 
of faith but that a true believer may wait long, and conflict with 
naany difificulties, before he be a partaker of it ; yet, being enabled 
by the Spirit to know the things which are freely given him of 
God, He may, without extraordinary revelation in the right use 
of means, attain thereunto ; and therefore it is the duty of every 
one to give all diligence to make their calling and election sure, 
that thereby his heart may be enlarged in peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, in love and thankfulness to God, and in strength and 
cheerfulness in the duties of obedience in the proper fruits of this 
assurance/ ” ^ 

2. There are three cautions to be given here. 

(1) Men should not indulge in boasts of their religious assur- 
ance. False lives have no right, saintly lives have no need, and 
in ordinary lives it is out of place. 

^ Do I speak to you as one who has fully entered into this 
great inheritance ? Ray, I am making no such claim. Often I 
am timid and despondent and more anxious than I ought to be ; 
often small things vex me, and the judgment of men irks me, 
and I am afraid of losses and reverses ; the whole trouble is that I 
am not nearly so sure of God as I ought to be. I am not standing 
on some eminence above you and calling down to you. I am 
standing with you, on the common plane of our humanity, but I 
am lifting my eyes to the hills from which our help must come, 
and trying to get you to look in the same direction. I have not 
yet attained, but I know, as well as I can know anything, that 
the life I am talking about is the right kind of life; that it 
would be worth to me more than everything else that I ever 
wish and strive for to be perfectly sure of God and to live, 
without flinching, right up to that assurance. I know that if 
that knowledge were in my heart all things would be mine, — the 
world, life, death, things present, things to come. I should never 
be a coward, I should never shrink from any sacrifice to which 
the truth summoned me. I should hold the prizes of pelf and 
praise for which men are wearing out their lives very cheap. 
I should not be bartering honor and integrity to get some little 
selfish advantage, and I should be as happy every day as the day 
is long. Ro ; perhaps I could not be quite happy if those whom 
I loved were unhappy ; I should have to carry their burdens, to 
^ B. H. CarroU, S^monsj 239. 
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take upon my own soul something of their sorrow. But I should 
be able, so it seems to me, to help them far more than I help 
them now ; to lead them, if they really loved me, out into the 
light of God.^ 

(2) No one should claim certainty on any subject if he does 
not possess it. The biographer of Cardinal Manning says: ‘‘As 
an accepted teacher in religion, the habit had grown upon him 
of speaking always on all points of faith with an absolute assur- 
ance of certitude. In a letter to Eobert Wilberforce of this date, 
Manning confesses that ‘ people are rising up all over the country 
and appealing to me to solve doubts and difficulties which, as 
you know, perplex my own mind. But if I leave their appeals 
unanswered, they will think that I am as they are.' For him, a 
spiritual teacher, in whom his penitents put their trust, to whom 
they come for counsel and guidance, to confess to his doubts 
would give scandal and do grave harm. Hence it came to pass 
that he had to speak, considering it under the circumstances his 
duty to do so, with a double voice.” ^ 

^ This arrogance is as unseemly as it is baseless. If the 
subject did not forbid it, yet the sense of imperfection ought to 
restrain a frail, fallible, erring human being from such presump- 
tion ; presumption, too, which is commonly strong in proportion 
as the doctrine is dark and doubtful, and the mind is readier 
to decide than to examine. Sucli indeed was not the spirit of 
Newton, “ child-like sage.” Such was not the spirit of Socrates, 
who, against the all-knowing sophists of his day, was accustomed 
to say that he professed to know nothing ; that he was only a 
seeker after knowledge. Such, in fine, has never been the spirit 
of deep study and patient thought. But assurance rises up to 
speak, where modesty is silent; and a rash judgment to pro- 
nounce, where patient inquiry hesitates ; and ignorance to say “ I 
know,” where real knowledge can only say, “ I believe.” ® 

(3) Let not the assurance of salvation be the occasion fox- 
indolence or indifference to the call of the battle of life. 
Browning shows, from the experience of his own time, how 
religious certainty may stunt the soul's growth. For he finds 
that many of those who have received Christianity, who have 

^ W. Gladden, Where does the SJcy Begin? 331. 

2 The Life of €a/rdinal Manning^ i, 464. 

® 0. Dewey, WorkSy 361. 
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found, and known and named ” it, recognizing its beauty and its 
value, nevertheless live less worthy lives than the great men who 
died before it came. The Archbishop of Florence, that dignitary 
of the Church who refused to helj) Pompilia in her need, and 
“ the Monastery called of Convertites,” which attempted to dis- 
honour her memory and plunder her child, ill bear comparison 
with the old pagan poet Euripides, who in that “ tenebrific time, 
five hundred years ere Paul spoke, Felix heard,** found reason for 
so much of temperance and righteousness, and attained so nearly 
to guess at what Paul knew. He passed before the coming of the 
sunrise, which, joining truth to truth, '' shoots life and substance 
into death and void,** yet though the skies were dark above him, 
he found a better path, and followed it more faithfully than many 
high-placed Christians, who miss the plain way in the blaze of 
noon.** It is the too easy assurance with which Christianity is 
accepted that enervates the moral fibre of its adherents. They 
have no longer any battles to fight, any Nero to brave, any doubts 
to overcome, and therefore they sink into a state of moral lethargy. 
There is no longer any fear of “sudden Eoman faces, violent 
hands,** such as set up a barrier to St. John; the days have passed 
when “ imminent was the outcry, Save our Christ ** ; nor has the 
critic yet begun to ask, “Was John at all, and did he say he 
saw ? ** 

Is it not this ignoble confidence, 

Cowardly hardihood, that dulls and damps, 

Makes the old heroism impossible? 

After this condemnation of his own time, the Pope sees, as it 
were in a vision, that the mission of the coming age will be 

To shake 

This torpor of assurance from our creed, 

Eeintroduce the doubt discarded, bring 
That formidable danger back, we drove 
Long ago to the distance and the dark, 

till doubt once more awakes the sleeping soul,, rouses it to 
renewed activity, 

And man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

Prepared to die, — which means, alive at last.^ 

^ A. 0. Pigou, Uolert Bronming as a Religious Teaeker^ 84. 
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^ I have often thought that the Christian life of many 
ministers has been too easy. Born and bred, taught and trained 
in a Christian home, they have gently and slowly grown in the 
knowledge and the grace of Christ, and have endured no terrible 
moral conflicts nor passed through any severe spiritual crises; 
consequently there is a wide range of the Christian salvation 
beyond their own experience. Only by greater intensity in their 
Christian living, and wider sympathy with other lives more sternly 
tested, can they transcend this disadvantageous limitation. For 
surely only he who has himself realised that the only help and 
hope of men perishing is in the cross of Christ can preach with 
such force and fervour as to arouse others to their danger and 
need, and to call forth their faith in Him who “ is able to save to 
the uttermost all who come unto God by him.” To be genuinely 
evangelical our message must be intensely experimental.^ 


HI 

The Value of Full Assukanob. 

Let us “give diligence.” Uncertainty, in matters of any 
moment, is anguish. If we would go forward with freedom in 
the way of life, we must be treading on firm ground. Is not this 
true of the things of common life ? Continual uncertainty would 
be a harassment which we could not bear. It is true of business. 
For, though in business life there are manifold contingencies which 
cannot be calculated, yet, if the reasonable certainty of business 
did not far outweigh uncertainty, its anxieties would be in- 
tolerable. It is true of the higher realm of thought. Men have 
to move, indeed, with cautious steps amid all the mysteries of 
truth ; but to think at all would be to suffer with an exquisite 
pain, if to discern between truth and untruth were impossible. 
It is true of the sacred relationships of human life : uncertainty 
here would be worse than death. And it is no less true of the 
life in God that, if we would have peace, joy, strength, we must 
have faith — a faith which brings certitude to the soul. 

1. is of value for peace of conscience . — To assure the con- 
science of pardon, to vanquish the fear of extinction in death, or 
the fear of awful judgment beyond, to reach the depth of man’s 
^ A, E. Garrie, The 0-os^el for To-Day, 41. 
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spirit, the seat of his misery, by an effectual assurance of recon- 
ciliation, demands the direct and healing touch of a Divine life- 
giving hand, the direct voice of the Almighty Consoler. This 
requires a distinctly revealed “ Covenant,” not a guess, or a hope 
proceeding from man, but an “ oath and a promise ’’ of God ; not 
a human peradventure, but a clear and distinct revelation of the 
redeeming love which apprehends us in Christ. It is this that 
the apostles say they bring us from heaven — “ a good hope through 
grace ” assured by many infallible proofs. They tell us that they 
bring glad tidings, definite enough to meet the necessity of every 
man, and make known a Saviour able to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God by Him ; so that God can be just, yet the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 

2. It is essential to thoroughness of character. — If we would 
have fulness, thoroughness, beauty of spirit and life, we must have 
singleness of purpose, entire trust in the Master, and consecration 
to His service. If we love Him with all our strength, trust Him 
with all our heart, there will be no uncertainty about our 
experience, character, or destiny. 

^ Himself — his sensations and ideas — never fell again precisely 
into focus as on that day, yet he was the richer by its experience. 
But for once only to have come under the power of that peculiar 
mood, to have felt the train of reflections which belong to it really 
forcible and conclusive, to have been led by them to a conclusion, 
to have apprehended the Qrea;t Ideal, so palpably that it defined 
personal gratitude and the sense of a friendly hand laid upon him 
amid the shadows of the world, left this one particular hour a 
marked point in life never to be forgotten. It gave him a definitely 
ascertained measure of his moral or intellectual need, of the 
demand his soul must make upon the powers, whatsoever they 
might be, which had brought him, as he was, into the world at all. 
And again, would he be faithful to himself, to his own habits of 
mind, his leading suppositions, if he did but remain just there ? 
Must not all that remained of life be but a search for the 
equivalent of that Id^l, among so-called actual things — a gather- 
ing together of every trace or token of it, which his actual 
experience might present ? ^ 

3, It is essential for the%ed service. — Who will bum for Christ 

^ Walter Pater, Marias the Epimrean., m. 53. 
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except one who intensely believes in Him ? Who will think it 
worth while even to attempt any distinctly Christian achievement 
in morals, unless on a basis of certainty that such conduct is “ not 
in vain in the Lord”? Who can forgo retaliation, sensual in- 
dulgence, the pursuit of worldly aims or worldly praise, on the 
strength of. a dim probability, or a vague dream of some just 
possible result in a dubious future 1 No — ^to practise the Christian 
morality in actual life we require to be filled with a certainty, 
and an overflowing gladness in the heart, which are capable of 
inciting to heroic deeds ; to know that “ these are the true sayings 
of God,” that our faith rests on the rock of ages, and that nothing 
in the creation is more absolutely fixed than the connexion 
between a life or death of martyrdom for Christ, and an eternity 
of glory. 

^ To live to any purpose at all a man must have a certain 
amount of positive faith. The faith may be mean and squalid 
and base, but faith he must have if his life is to accomplish 
anything at all. His faith, his positives, his beliefs constitute the 
driving power of his life. No man can live on doubts and 
negations. The man who is sure of nothing will accomplish 
nothing, He that doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven 
by the wind and tossed.” He is the sport and plaything of 
circumstances — life for him is bound to be without meaning, 
purpose, or end. It is a man’s positives that count, and if he has 
no positives he will count for nothing. This is true even of our 
secular life ; it is still more true of the moral life ; it is most true 
of all of the Christian life. If a man is to live the Christian life, 
there must be certain things which are' not mere guesswork to 
him, but of which he is quite sure.^ 

It is necessary if our message to others is to carry weight . — If 
religion is to live in these days it must have a living message for 
these days. Such a message must be couched in language which 
the age can understand and must take account of its special 
defects and needs. If men have lost hold of religion and fail to 
find in it the old motives and sanctions and appeals, we may be 
sure t|4tThie fault ,is not altogether that of the men. We have 
tq whether the, religion itself has not changed, whether it still 
retains ihs soul,, whether it staiifeds as once it did for power and life, 
or has degenerated into empty forms. In other words, if men 

^ J. D. Jones, The of the Go^el^ lSB. 
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have lost the old note of certainty, why is it, and how can it be 
restored ? 

^ What is wanting in a good deal of preaching is personal 
certainty and urgency. Men preach a salvation the full value of 
which they have not themselves experimentally realized, and yet 
expect that they will persuade others of its supreme importance 
for them. They declare what the Bible and the Church teach 
about the cross of Christ, but they do not bear their own testimony 
to what the crucified has done for them in transporting them out 
of the shadow of death into God’s marvellous light.^ 

f It is said that a certain eminent Doctor of Divinity once 
summed up a debate on some knotty theological problem in the 
following terms ; “ Well, gentlemen, speaking for myself, I think 
I may venture to say that I should feel inclined to favour a 
tendency in a positive direction, with reservations.” It is easy to 
sneer at such an attitude; but in reality it is rather splendid. 
Here was an old man, who had spent the greater part of his life 
in studying the fundamental problems of metaphysics and history, 
and at the end of it all he had the courage to confess that he was 
still only at the threshold of the house of Knowledge. At least 
he had realized the magnitude of his subject, and if we compare 
him with the narrow dogmatists of other ages, we shall be forced 
to allow that in his exceeding humility there was some greatness, 
nobility of mind, and dignity. At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that such an attitude does not lend itself to expression in a 
terse, definite form ; and that, unfortunately, is what is needed by 
the men who are busy doing the hard work of the world. The 
ordinary man wants something simple and applicable to the 
problems with which* he has to deaL He wants a right point 
of view, so that he can see the hard facts which crowd his 
life in their proper perspective. He wants Power, that he may 
be able to master the circumstances which threaten to swamp 
him. For the nebulous views of modern theology he has little 
use.^ 

^ The preachers who produce the deepest effects are those 
who, having fast hold of the elemental religious principles which 
their hearers already hold, but hold hesitatingly, or hold as in a 
dream, or hold without knowing what they hold, draw these out 
from the darkness in which they lie buried, and force them into 
activity, and vividly manifest the reality of their application' to 
heart and conduct. That is what lUOTes men so profoundly ;*iihey 

^ A. E. G-arvie, The Gospel fw To-i>a/y, 41 

2 D. Hankey, A in Arm$^ L 1^. 
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come to cimrch professing a creed, they hope that they believe it ; 
but it slumbers, inoperative and inert, without practical force, 
without any direct or effectual significance. The preacher reads 
out the secret ; he takes up this assumed creed ; he gives it actual 
meaning ; he spreads it out over the surface of life ; he brings it 
to bear on the real facts of daily conduct with incision and with 
fire.^ 

^ It was doubtless liis evidently intense conviction of the 
absolute truth and the positive certainty of what he preached, 
that day after day drew crowds of the people of Boston to listen 
to the evangelist. We are given to understand that on the whole 
the intellectual atmosphere of Boston is not favourable to the 
growth of the full assurance of faith. Yet after all, notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Humphry Ward’s dictum that “the force of things is 
against the certain people,” men do feel the magnetism of the 
preacher to whom the things he speaks of are obviously the 
supreme realities of life, which he himself unwaveringly believes 
and lives by, and which they also must unwaveringly believe and 
live by, or else incur incalculable spiritual loss. “For if the 
trumpet give an uu certain voice, who shall prepare himself for 
war ? ” 2 

^ Some here present will remember that during the latter half 
of last century great things were expected in the interests of 
Christianity and the interests of religious truth from the influence 
of the Broad Church school of the Church of England. To-day 
where is that school ? As the battle goes on and the armies are 
drawn up for conflict in that Church, one looks round for that 
distinguished school to exercise their influence, to make peace 
and to conciliate opposite views. Where are their associations ? 
Where are their meetings ? Where are their utterances ? The 
school is non-existent for any practical purpose. It has virtually 
died out, and its wreck strews the shore. Is this because the 
Broad Churchmen were not learned ? Is it because they were 
not pious? Is it because they were not earnest, fascinating, 
human, lovable? Let the names of Stanley, Maurice, and 
Kingsley, and, if you choose so to include him, who did not wish 
particularly so to be included himself, the greatest of them all, 
and the greatest preacher of last century, Robertson of Brighton, 
answer. What in younger days we expected from their influence 
on England, and their influence percolating through England, 
doubtless was correct. But they have no children to-day. There 

^ H. S, Holland, F^rsomZ Studies^ 145. 

® ECmty Valley's Mfe-Btcry^ 18^. 
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is no organized body to-day representing their opinions and con- 
tributing their share to the great theological controversy. 

And why not ? Because with all their excellences, and with 
all their sweetness, they did not sufficiently strike the note of 
dogmatic certainty, and did not, as the other schools have done, 
train up their children, their disciples after them, with crisp and 
clear forms of belief. Their creed was too nebulous a creed, and, 
however beautiful be the mist — the mist shot through by the sun, 
and with its glimpses, as it rolls away, of the sky — it is not by 
preference through the mist that one desires to climb the dangerous 
hills of faith.^ 

1 John Watson, in (J}trist.ian World Pulpift lix. 299. 
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The Foundation of Faith, 


The ground of certainty- in religion is a subject which has of late 
received very close attention from the thinking minds of Europe ; 
and in our own country more works than one of a high order have 
been devoted to its elucidation. In countries like Germany and 
France, where Protestantism is confronted by Eoman Catholicism, 
the disposition to raise this question is stimulated by the challenge 
of the Eoinish Church to Protestanism to produce its credentials, 
but the necessity lies far deeper : thoughtful and earnest minds 
cannot but ask, How can we be sure that our religion is true ? It 
is only shallowness or recklessness that can long refrain from 
asking this question. The more the issues, for time and eternity^ 
involved in religion are realized, the more imperative must the 
desire become to be certain that we are building upon the rock 
and not upon the sand. 

It is indeed a tremendous question ; to be asked and answered, 
not as an abstract question, but in its practical application to 
ourselves and to the various conditions of our actual life in 
this twentieth century of Christianity. 

1. Now, in the first place, it is always to be remembered that 
we inherit our Christianity, as we inherit our knowledge^ our 
institutions, our civilization in all, its forms, from the ages of the 
past. It comes to us ‘‘ time honotired ” in the true sense of the 
word, as a gre^t liying reality, which has proved itself the leading 
force^moulding and directing human progress — ^intellectu^, social, 
spiritwl — and creating (so to speak) the very ut^iaaosphere 
ql our higher life„ In spite of all imperfections, mternal corrup- 
Mqns, external antagonisms, it has shown through all the ages a 
{jraripcendent vitality j if these could be taken, away, or even 
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diminished, it is clear that this beneficent vitality has in itself 
capacity for infinitely higher development. It is, indeed, the 
highest example of that inheritance from the past on which, 
under the great law of evolution, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of human progress depends. We cannot stand aloof from it. 
Whether we will or not, it presents itself as a dominant force of 
influence, and it claims from us an “obedience of faith.” We 
must recognize that reality ; we must examine and test that claim. 
We may accept or reject it ; but we cannot ignore it. Its Divine 
Founder has Himself said, “ He that is not with me is against me ; 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 

2. FTor is this all. The individual soul is not left to itself to 
investigate and estimate this great spiritual force and this tran- 
scendent claim. It is from the beginning taught and educated on 
this all-important subject by those who profess to speak in the 
name and by the inspiration of God Himself. To the child that 
religious education comes from parents, teachers, pastors ; to the 
manhood of the world from a Church of Christ, of which these 
are the representatives. So, we read, Christ Himself ordained ; 
while He claimed as supreme the witness of the Holy Spirit, He 
added to all His disciples ye also shall bear witness of me.” In 
this we have the highest exemplification of the general law of the 
progress of all human knowledge, which generally comes to 
mankind not by original thought and discovery, but by the teach- 
ing of those who have, or claim to have, superior knowledge and 
wisdom, both from individual teachers and from the accumulated 
knowledge and collective wisdom of human society. 

3. But on this great question above all others, no man can 
divest himself of his unalienable moral responsibility of judgment. 
For faith is the free adhesion of the individual soul face to face 
with the supreme spiritual realities of its life. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is the express command of the Apostolic teaching itself 
that men are to “ prove all things ” and to “ hold fast to that 
which they find to be good.” True faith is not simple credulity, 
it must “ try the spirits whether they be of God” Bht for men 
generally this proof is not so much theoretical as practical If 
practical experience they find that Christianity has a real ^irifual 
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efficacy; if they find that a living Christian faith is a light of 
guidance in the perplexities and mysteries of life; if they find in 
it a moral inspiration, victorious alike over weakness and sinfiTlwftaa 
within and over the antagonism of evil without ; if they find in it 
an unfailing comfort in sorrow and disappointment, and an undying 
hope of future victory and happiness ; if, above all, they realize 
through it a true spiritual communion with the Divine— then they 
seek no further. In the words of Holy Scripture they “have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious,” and it is enough, and more than 
enough, for them. How His grace works in the soul and why it 
was needful that it should work in the way which the gospel 
proclaims, they may not clearly see. But for this knowledge 
they can well afford to wait. There may be for them still many 
unsolved mysteries of God and man, and many perplexities which 
are severe trials of their faith. But if in spite of these they have 
what^ they find to be “ a lantern to their feet and a light to their 
path,” they are rightly content to follow it. There is a true 
insight in those well-known words : 

I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star*, my Sun; 

And in that light of life I’ll walk 
Till travelling days are done. 

4 . But while this is the wisdom and the happiness of the great 
mass of men, yet it may be necessary to look on the great question, 
so to speak, from without, and to see what, so considered, is the 
“ defence of the hope that is in us”— what are (to use the common 
term) the evidences on which our faith rests, and through which 
we “know him in whom we believe.” It must be so always foe 
the Church of Christ in its unceasing witness to the world and its 
bold claim of the world’s allegiance to its Master. It may be so 
for the more bhou^tful and more inquiring minds of the leaders 
of human thought, who cannot help longing to look into the 
deepm? things of God, that they may apprehend them for them- 
selves and inay teach them to their brethren. It will certainly 
be ,80 for, those whose faith is actually so troubled and even 
bewildered by, the denials and doubts of which in Siese days of 
inquiry tliq air is full, that they must seek to think out for 
themselves, or seek to laarn trough the guidance of others, the 
20 ^ 
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grounds on which the faith of Christendom rests. In all these 
cases the great inquiry cannot be put aside without prejudice to 
the vitality of faith itself. When our spiritual inheritance is 
undisturbed, we are content to enjoy it and strive to use it rightly, 
but when it is seriously questioned, we must study its title-deeds. 


I. 


The Church. 

^^'’he religious certainty of a large majority of Christian 
belie^rs rests, nominally at' least , upon the authority of the 
Church. Conceiving of religion as a gift to us from God in the 
sense of a sacred deposit handed down for man's guidance perfect 
and complete in all of its appointments and arrangements, it is 
perfectly reasonable to believe that its explanation will be rigidly 
immutabla There will be great doctrines to be accepted with 
unquestioning faith and definite duties to be performed with un- 
deviating loyalty. The infallible Church and the infallible Pope 
are a natural and logical necessity in this view of the situation. 
Indeed if an infallible authority, outside the individual soul, is 
absolutely necessary to the religious life for the development of 
certainty, the Eoman Church has the only logical and rational 
doctrine of such infallibility. \ 

^ This infallible claim is made for example by Cardinal 
Manning, who asserts : “ That God has not only revealed His Truth, 
but has made a divine and imperishable provision for the custody, 
perpetuity, and promulgation of His Truth to the world ; that is 
to say, through the channel of His Church, divinely founded, 
divinely preserved from error, and divinely assisted in the 
declaration of Truth,” ^ 

2. The conception of faith as a body of doctrine, supematuraUy 
accredited and therefore to be accepted in its entirety, is primi- 
tive, guiding idea of Catholicism began to establish itself as 
soon as there was a Church for it to grow im^'* The Catholic 
theory of apostolic tradition,” says Sabatier, who writes from a 
Protestant standpoint, is found clearly defined and established 
as an infallible and sovereign law in the times of Irenseus, 
^ ChTUmpora/ry Review, xadv. 15S. 
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TertuUian, and Hippolytus.” The concentration of power in the 
hands of the Boman Church, as the authoritative interpreter of 
this tradition, advanced as if by an automatic process. To quote 
Sabatier again; “The future centre of the Catholic Church 
appeared from the commencement of the second century,” and in 
the year 194, “ for the first time a bishop of Borne, Victor, speaks 
as master to the other bishops, presents himself as interpreter and 
arbiter of the universal Church, acts as universal bishop, and pro-, 
claims heretical the churches that would resist his authority.” 
In Cyprian's time the bishops were all theoretically equal. Yet 
such is the interior logic of the system that Cyprian himself laid 
the foundation of a new evolution which was to produce from the 
body of bishops that episaopus episcopoTum against whom he had 
tried to guard himself. The trend of the Catholic polity towards 
a centralized despotism went on irresistibly and inexorably. 

When once the Boman primacy is recognized, all later 
developments of the papal prerogative, down to our own times, 
are only the logical conclusion of the Catholic conception of the 
Church. The infallibility which was the attribute of the uni- 
versal Church was gradually concentrated in the Boman Church, 
and thence passed to the Roman bishop. When the Pope was 
held to be the head and voice of the Church, the infallibility of 
the Church could not express itself through another moutL 

f Boman Catholicism is a religion of authority. When a man 
who has been a Protestant becomes a Boman Catholic, he must 
learn a kind of submission that we in England, or America, know 
nothing of in any other relation of life, unless we are soldiers on a 
campaign. Where the Church has spoken, the loyal Catholic 
must obey without question. Nor is this authority confined to 
religious matters. “That authority,” says Cardinal Newman, 
“has the prerogative of an indirect jurisdiction on subject-matters 
which lie beyond its own proper hmits, and it most reasonably 
has such a jurisdiction. It could not properly defend religious 
truth without claiming for that truth what may be called its 
pomomcu, or, to take another illustration, without acting as we act, 
as a nation, in claiming as our own not only the land on which 
we live, but what are called British waters. The Catholic Church 
claims, not only to judge infallibly on religious questions, but to 
animadvert on opinions in secular matters which bear upon 
religion, on matters of philosophy, of scienoe, of literature, of 
history, and it demands our submission to her claim It claims 
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to censure books, to silence authors, and to forbid discusrfons. It 
must, of course, be obeyed without a word, and perhaps, in process 
of time, it will tacitly recede from its own injunctions.” ^ 

^ The following words, written by Father Morris in his last 
retreat, and q^uoted in his life by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., will 
east further light on his character, and confirm the impression 
left by the description in the Autobiography ; 

“ In aU my life as a Catholic, now fully forty-seven years, I 
cannot remember a single temptation against faith that seemed to 
me to have any force. The Church’s teaching is before me, as a 
glorious series of splendid certainties. My mind is absolutely 
satisfied. Faith is an unmixed pleasure to me, without any pain, 
any difficulty, any drawback. ... I have no private judgment to 
overcome, and no desire to exercise my private judgment. It is a 
"reater pleasure to receive and possess truth with certainty, than 
to go in search of it and to be in uncertainty whether it has been 
found. The teaching of the Church is perfectly worthy of God, 
and it makes me happy. A declaration or definition of the Holy 
See is a real joy to me. So much more of certain and safe 
possession of truth.” * 

3. But the testimony of the Church is not to be set aside 
because the Roman Chnrch claims infallibility. By the testimony 
of the Church ought to be understood the voice of believing men 
throughout all the ages. In Romanism the testimony of the 
Church has been limited to her authoritative teaching of doctrine, 
when she is really working in an intellectual sphere, and is 
demanding an intellectual faith. The testimony of the Church 
should be extended to include her witness to the salvation of 
the human soul, through the grace of Jesus Christ, and here she 
is speaking within a spiritual sphere, and is making her appeal to 
the heart Her witness is of incalculable value, and comes short 
only of the testimony of Holy Scripture. Should any one 
hesitate to believe the gospel declared by the prophets and 
apostles in the Bible, because it is too good to be true, or should 
any one desire some human evidence from those who have made 
the great experiment of faith, then the Church comes in and 
supplements the contents of Holy Scripture. An innumerable 
company of saints of all ages and various iatelleetufll creeds 

1 W. R. Inge, 92. ; • 

“ M. D. Petre, AvtoHostfaphig and (f George TyrreUi i 22®, 
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declare that they have heard the voice of God, and have gone 
forth like Abraham at His command, risking their whole spiritual 
position and an unknown future upon the Word of God and the 
Person of Jesus Christ. They have run this risk, and they have 
not been put to confusion ; they have rather discovered, and are 
prepared to declare, that the half had not been told them of the 
goodly land into which they have already come, and whose fulness 
stretches before them into Eternity. It is as if a sinful man, 
penitent for his past and longing to see the salvation of God, 
should stand at the door of God’s Kingdom holding in his hand 
one of the great invitations of the Evangel, such as “Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” “ Is this to be read ” 
he says, “ in the fulness of its meaning ? and is it possible that such 
a person as I am embraced in its intention ? ” Unto this wistful 
soul comes one witness after another from the gates of the 
Kingdom, prophets, apostles, saints, martyrs. Each one comes 
now as an individual believer, and each* one as he comes sets his 
seal upon the invitation, declaring that he has trusted, and that 
God has been true. And at the sound of this Amen the fearful 
soul plucks up heart to believe. 

^ When we come to religious maturity o%r only mihority must 
be faitKs object itself in some direct self-revelation of it Our 
authority is what takes the initiative with our faith. Only so is 
the authority really religious, only as creative. Our only final 
religious authority is the creative object of our religion^ to whom 
we owe ourselves. Every statement about God is challengeable till 
God states Himself, in His own way, by His own Son, His own 
Spirit, His own Word, His own Church, to our soul, which He 
remakes in the process. And the challenge, coming at the right 
place (alas, for the heartlessness of those who force it !), is God's 
ordinance, to drive us onward and inward upon the soul's centre 
and King there.^ 

4. Euskin has written in his pictuTesq[ue way: “There is 
therefore, in matter of doctrine, no such thing as the Authority of 
the Church. We might as well talk of the authority of a morning 
cloud. There may be light in it, but the light is not of it ; and it 
diminishes the light that it gei^ ; and lets less of it through than 
it receives, Christ being its sun. Or, we might, as well talk of the 

^ P. T, Forsyth^ The Triw^le of 22. 
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authority of a flock of sheep — for the Church is a body to be 
taught and fed, not to teach and feed ; and of all sheep that are 
fed on earth, Christ’s sheep are the most simple (the children of 
this generation are wiser), always losing themselves ; doing little 
else in the world lut lose themselves ; never finding themselves ; 
always found by Some One else ; getting perpetually into sloughs, 
and snows, and bramble thickets ; like to die there, but for their 
Shepherd, who is for ever finding them and bearing them back, 
with torn fleeces and eyes full of fear.” ^ 

The half-truth thus eloquently expressed needs, no doubt, to 
be supplemented by another view of the Church’s mission. 
Ecclesia docens is still a reality. The Church, as part of its high 
calling, is set to teach. It is a pillar and support of the truth, 
although it is not, as both the Authorized and Eevised Versions 
make it in 1 Tim. iii. 15, ‘‘ the pillar and foundation.” 

There are few passages of the New Testament (writes 
Dr. Hort^) in which the reckless disregard of the presence or 
absence of the Article has made wilder havoc of the sense than 
this. To speak of either an Ecclesia or the Ecclesia as being the 
pillar of the truth is to represent the truth as a building, standing 
in the air supported on a single column. Again, there i^ no clear 
evidence that the rare word I3pa/w/4a ever means “ground” — 
“foundation.” It is rather, in accordance with the almost 
universal Latin rendering, a “stay ’’'or “bulwark.” 
St. Paul’s idea, then, is that each living society of Christian men 
is a pillar or stay of “ the Truth,” as an object of belief and a 
guide of life for mankind ; each such Christian society bearing its 
part in sustaining and supporting the one truth common to all. 

While, then, we reverently listen to the voice of the Christian 
Congregation, whether in the smaller societies of the faithful or in 
their aggregated numbers, so far as their collective utterance can 
be heard, we still claim the right to hear and to interpret for 
ourselves, as far as in us lies, the Oracles of Grod. For we are 
personally responsible. 

^ It would be diflBcult to over-estimate the harm done by the 
claim of any organization to exclusive Authority in matters of 
faith. For when a claim to infallibility is coupled with the 

^ JSfo^ on the Comtruction of Bhe^fcHde. 

^ The OJwisHcm Ecclesia^ 174 , 
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prohibition of all independent inquiry two results follow — bigotry 
and scepticism : bigotry in those who cannot think, and scepticism 
in those who can.^ 

^ Let every man who is engaged in persecuting any opinion 
ponder it ; these two things must follow : you make fanatics, and 
you make sceptics ; believers you cannot make ^ 

^ Archbishop Temple says : The study of Theology and 
Criticism imperatively demands freedom for its conditions. To 
tell a man to study and yet bid him, under heavy penalties, to 
come to the same conclusion with those who have not studied is 
to mock him. If the conclusions are prescribed, the study is 
precluded.” 

Westcott, late Bishop of Durham, writes: “The life of man is 
the knowledge of God. But this knowledge lives and moves. It 
is not a dead thing embalmed once for all in phrases.” 

Compare the above with a recent Eoman Catholic episcopal 
utterance, part of a pastoral address: “If the Abbe Loisy has 
followers within the Church, as we are informed he has, it cannot 
be doubted that the danger for Catholics is by no means imaginary. 
... In his view our present knowledge of the Universe should 
suggest to the Church a new examination of the dogma of 
Creation. . . . But,” says the Bishop, “ if the formulas of modern 
science contradict the science of Catholic dogma, it is the former 
that must be altered, not the latter ” (Extract from “ The Tablet,” 
27 August 1904. Address by the Bishop of Newport).^ 


11 . 

The Bible. 

certainty of Christian faith is often built upon the 
Bible. It is there that we discover the personality of God, and 
the historical truth about Jesus Christ, and the reality of the 
supernatural world. And, although the Bible has passed, and is 
still passing, through the fires of criticism, it is coming out 
unscathed in everything that concerns its essential testimony. 
Nor can we read t^t wonderful book, and think of its wonderful* 
history, without seeing and knowing that Christianity is not a 

^ S. P. Thompson, TJie Qt^estfor Truths 102. 

^ F. W. Robertson, Sermom, 1st series. 

* 0. L. Drawbridge, Zs Meligim UndermmeZ^t 7. 
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thing of “ cunningly devised fables,” but a religion that is built 
upon the everlasting rock. 

Yet there are multitudes of persons whose hearts have been 
filled with the Christian certainty, although they never possessed 
the Bible, and never read the Bible. It was so in the early years 
of Christianity; for the first triumphs of the gospel were won 
before the New Testament was written. It is so still, in heathen 
lands, where men who have no Bibles, men who could not read 
the Bible even if they had it, believe in Christ because they have 
heard the word of the preacher. And, on the other hand, we 
must remember that there are men who read the Bible, and 
study it with care, and yet are not persuaded. And all this goes 
to show that the Bible, by itself, is neither necessary nor sufficient 
as the ground of Christian assurance. 

2.i^lthough the Bible is not necessary as a foundation for the 
assur^ce of faith, yet it is true always that faith comes by 
hearing, and undoubtedly ‘‘hearing” comes usually from the 
Bible. What one -hears is the gospel of Godr>B[oly Scripture 
teaches us the greatness and the hopelessness of "our sin, the tender 
mercy and loving compassion of G-od, His purpose of salvation, 
and the gift of Jesus Christ. Holy Scripture also declares to us 
the arrival of the Son of God within our race by the Incarnation, 
His life of perfect obedience and law-keeping. His passion and 
His death. Holy Scripture also explains to us that in His life and 
death J esus was a representative of the human race, and that by 
His resurrection and ascension and endless' intercession He has 
become our Saviour, and Holy Scripture lays down with the 
utmost clearness, and with overflowing grace, the excellence of 
Jesus as the Friend and Lord and Redeemer of the human soul. 
Finally, the voice of God through Holy Scripture appeals to each 
man that he should make no delay and have no hesitation, but 
should make haste and instantly commit himself into the hands of 
Christ. We are commanded and encouraged to believe throughout 
the length and breadth of the Bible, and therefore every man is 
justified in this trust, and any one refusing to trust is condemned. 

3. But the Bible is not always used fairly. It is treated as an 
authoritative manual of theology, a text-book of doctrine. Proof- 
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texts are collected from any and every part of the Bible in support 
of the doctrine which has been accepted ; and no matter in what 
connexion they appear in Scripture they are supposed to be fully 
authoritative for the purpose, as being the word of God, which is 
eternal, above the circumstances of time and place, and of the 
individuals who were chosen to utter it. There is no idea, or at 
least no adequate idea, of a development of revelation in the olden 
time, or of a real growth of faith in the man of to-day. It is 
assumed as a matter of course that any proposed mode of pleasing 
God and gaining peace with Him must be grievously defective if 
it does not take account of the fulness of the remedy understood 
to be afforded in Scripture, and apply that necessary remedy 
forthwith in its entirety. The rejection of the theology in 
question is usually declared to be the result of negative or 
destructive criticism, and of man’s refusal of God’s word and law, 
and of his resolution to be a law to himself. In truth, it is only 
a narrow and imperfect interpretation of Scripture that is rejected ; 
and revelation which proves to be infinite in its scope may be 
u^eld and emphasized instead. 

^f the Bible is an infallible authority it must be historically 
inerrant. If that is true and its truth is to be demonstrated, it 
must come down to us through some medium which also of neces- 
sity must be infallible. There must also be some definite and 
authoritative interpretation of the book which must be infallible 
as well. The only possible medium and authority would be the 
Church, and unless the Church itself is infallible, we could never 
be certain that it had given to 'us unchanged the infallible word 
of the eternal God.\ We aU know that the very books to be' 
incorporated as authorities were determined by Church councils. 
Unless they were guided infallibly how could the results of their 
deliberations be infallible ? 

•[[ The theory of the inerrancy of the original documents, 
developed in the higher criticism controversy some years ago, 
reminds one of the declaration of the infallible Pope by the 
Catholic CJiurch a few years earlier in the stress of their conflict 
with the scientific spirit of the age. Calvin’s doctrine was probably 
the next necessary step in the evolution of the Christian faith. 
Still we cannot help regretting, however necessary and inevitable 
it may have been, that the Beformation, having escaped the 
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tyranny of the infallible Church, should have erected in its place 
that of an infallible and historically inerrant Bible. For this 
latter authority, though in many respects preferable to the 
former, is equally futile in the region of religious certainty. We 
are glad to remember that among the early reformers Luther 
and Zwingli substituted the theology of experience for that of 
authority.^ 

^ Luther had not based the truth of Christianity on the 
infallibility of the Bible at all in the same way as later Prot- 
estantism, which has, in practice, made this the foremost 
dogma of theology. Luther had found redemption in the Holy 
Scriptures because in them he had heard the Word of Go^ 
and in them had appeared to him with overwhelming might the 
redeeming, liberating Person of Jesus. The infallibility of the 
Bible can never be a fact of experience, but it was as nearly 
such for Luther as it has ever been for any man: the whole 
situation was changed when the infallibility of Scripture was 
made the basis of a systematic theology, being itself a dogma 
to which, from most men at least, a purely formal assent is all 
that can be expected.* 

4 Is the Bible inspired ? Are not the Gospels challenged as 
historical records ? And if we are to give up the infallibility of 
Scripture how can we rely upon the historicity of Jesus? The 
trouble with such questions is that people continually forget that 
the real basis of faith is not, never has been, and never will be, an 
infallible book. The Bible is the gathered literature of a people, 
intensely human, wide in its range and variety, unequal in its 
spiritual value. Its inspiration is to be judged by the simple test 
of its ability to inspire, and its value lies not in its supposed 
infallibility, but in its record of phenomena unique in human 
experience, illustrating the working of God in the human heart, 
and, above all, the message, life, and death of Jesus Christ, and the 
beginnings of the Christian Church. The theory of an infallible 
text is purely mechanical, not spiritual, and inasmuch as the 
theory dehumanizes the Bible, while distorting its really Divine 
quality into a parody of the fact, it has, worked untold mischief, 
destroying the sense of reality and lowering the Bible to the level 
of an idol or a fetish. We may indeed welcome in the higher 

^ W. F, English, in Hmiford Semmary Mecardt xxiii. 282. 

® J. K. Mozley, EitsMiomismt 119. 
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critic and all that he signifies a return to an intelligent belief in 
the Divine worth of the Scriptures, confident that scholarly and 
reverent study of material so rich in spiritual teaching must be 
increasingly fruitful. Truth can never be destroyed; in the 
fiercest light of criticism it can never suffer. 

“ So long,” says Erskine of Linlathen, “ as a man receives his 
Christianity merely on the authority of a church or a book — so 
long as it has not commended itself to his higher reason and 
moral sense, or reached his inner consciousness — ^he has no real 
hold of Christianity ; he is believing only in his church or in his 
book.” 

^ Biblical criticism has decomposed and analysed the Jewish 
writings, assigning to them dates and degrees of authority very 
different from those recognized by the Church. It has certainly 
not impaired their significance as records of successive develop- 
ments of religious and moral progress, nor has it diminished their 
value as expressions of the loftiest and most enduring religious 
sentiments of mankind,^ 

6. The Westminster Confession thus states the grounds for 
believing in the authority of Scripture : " We may be moved and 
induced by the testimony of the Church to a high and reverent 
esteem of Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness of the matter, the 
efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all 
the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the 
many other incomparable excellences, and the entiie perfection 
thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself 
to be the Word of God ; yet notwithstanding, our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the word in our hearts.” 

“ Now,” says Dean Inge, this is an admirable statement of 
what revelation through the Bible really is. The ‘ testimony of 
the Holy Spirit ’ is the response of our inmost personality to the 
external stimulus supplied by the inspired literature. This 
testimony is the primary ground of Faith. It is ‘ God working 
in us/ and working through concrete experiences of various kinds, 
as it appears that He always does work. But this is not a theory 

^ W. E. H. Lecky, TTie Mwp of Idfe^ 202. 
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of inspiration which can either ei-ect Scripture into an oracle for 
determining ofif-hand difficult matters of conduct, or which can 
cut the knot of critical problems. The Holy Spirit testifies that 
the character and teaching of Jesus Christ are divine, and that 
we may follow Him and believe in Him with perfect confidence. 
It certainly does not testify that the Mosaic account of creation is 
scientifically correct, or that the book of Daniel was written in 
the sixth century b.g." 

^ The Bible nowhere lays claim to be regarded as the Word, 
the Way, the Truth. The Bible leads us to Jesus, the inexhaust- 
ible, the ever unfolding Eevelation of God. It is Christ “ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge," not the Bible, 
save as leading to Him.’- 

6. The current maxim which tells us that “ the Church is to 
teach and the Bible to prove ” is largely but not wholly sound. 
Certainly the Church has a vastly important teaching function ; 
the most conspicuous example of its work in that field is the 
“ Hicene ” Creed ; and what thoughtful Christian would give any- 
thing hut an attention most reverent and humble to that great 
didactic voice of Christendom ? Ho mind not altogether careless 
and self-confident would ignore the affirmations concerning 
revealed truth collected and embodied there. 

But then other and balancing considerations have also to be 
remembered. The Church, however defined, is not a co-ordinate 
oracle beside the Bible. Still less is the Church a teacher such 
that the Bible is, as it were, its attendant, following it everywhere 
with “proofs” dutifully furnished to teachings assumed to be 
always correct. History shows the Church, the Jewish Church 
in our Lord’s time and the Christian Church since then, greatly 
needing now and again to have its teaching not proved but 
corrected by the Bible. The reverent Christian will reverence 
the Church. But he will also ask, reverently and on his knees, 
“ How readest thou ? What saith the Scripture ? ” 

•[f Brownlow Horth had an intense veneration and love for 
the Bible, as the word of the living God. It was inwoven with 
his whole spiritual experience. From that day in Elgin, when, 
striking his hand upon his open Bible, as his eye rested on the 
text Rom. iii. 22, he exclaimed, starting to his feet, “If that 

^ G. Macdonald, Vnspokm Sermons, lat ser., p. 63. 
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scripture is true I am a saved man,” till the day twenty years 
afterwards, when on his dying bed in the house of a stranger he 
turned to a young officer, and said, wuth his fast ebbing breath, 
You are young, in good health, and with the prospect of rising 
in the army: I am dying; but if the Bible is true, and I know it 
is, I would not change places with you for the whole world,” that 
Bible was the daily food of his soul, his lamp in the night, his 
teacher, his counsellor, his trust, and his treasure. Never for an 
hour did he swerve from his childlike faith in these Scriptures of 
truth, or from his manly allegiance to all the doctrines, precepts, 
and promises of the Divine Word. And he spent his whole time, 
talents, and toil in preaching to the people, wherever they would 
come to listen, all the words of this life.^ 

% At the last, during the long commuiiings of the night when 
he lay sleepless, happy to be free, if only for a few moments, from 
pain, the simple old faith came back to him. He had arrived 
long before, as we have seen, at the grand discovery : that the 
perfect soul wants the perfect body, and that the perfect body 
must be inhabited by the perfect soul. To this conclusion he was 
led by Nature herself. Now he beheld clearly— perhaps more 
clearly than ever — the way from this imperfect and fragmentary 
life to a fuller, happier life beyond the grave. He had no need of 
priest ; he wanted no other assurance than the voice and words 
of Him who swept away all priests. The man who wrote The 
Story of my Heart ; the man who was filled to overflowing with 
the beauty and order of God’s handiwork; the man who felt 
so deeply the shortness, and imperfections, and disappointments 
of life that he was fain to cry aloud that all happens by chance ; 
the man who had the vision of the Fuller Soul, died listening 
with faith and love to the words contained in the Old 
Book.2 

<(j[^Both the Bible and the Church poi|^ to Christ, and 
therein lies their value for faith and assurance. \ 

(1) The history of the Bible has its centre, in the Gospel 
record of His manifestation on earth ; all that goes before it in 
the Old Testament is the preparation for His coming as the 
Messiah of the expectation of Israel; all that follows it the 
proclamation to the world of the first Advent and the foretelling 
of the second. The law of the older times is “ the schoolmaster 

1 K. Moody-Stuart, Brovmlow N'ortli, 237. 

3 W. Besant, The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies^ 
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to bring men to the righteousness of God in Christ”; in His 
teaching it is perfected ; by His Spirit it is to be written on the 
heart in the fulness of the Gospel dispensation. The prophecy of 
Israel with ever-increasing clearness reveals Him as the Seed of 
Abraham, the Prophet of prophets, the Son of David and his 
Lord, the Emmanuel of the Presence of God with man. The 
Apostolic prophecy of the Hew Testament sets Him forth as the 
Son of God and man, in whose humanity dwells all the fulness of 
Godhead. The Psalmie element of response to the Divine revela- 
tion realizes in aspiration and devotion the communion with God 
in Him, in foresight in the Old Testament, in thanksgiving and 
adoration in the Hew. Every way we are taught to pass through 
God’s revelation of Himself “in divers times and measures” to 
One who is “ the effulgence of his glory and the very image of 
his substance.” We sin against that scriptural teaching if we 
fail to pass beyond it to rest on Christ Himself, as in His Gospel 
and His Person the Word which is from the beginning was and is 
God. 

(2) So also it is in the parallel witness of .the Church. In 
every metaphor as in full utterance of express teaching, He is set 
forth as all in all — the foundation and corner stone on which the 
Church is built, and by which its fabric is built up — ^the Vine of 
which we are the branches — the Head in whom as a body it has 
its light and life, the extension (as it has been called) of the 
Incarnation of the Divine in the human. The word which the 
Church sets forth in authoritative teaching and exhortation is the 
word of Eternal life, which is directly and indirectly, implicitly 
or explicitly, the word of Christ Himself. The Sacrament of 
entrance into the Church is the “putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and' the regeneration in Him. The worship of the Church 
is simply the representation on earth of His Intercession in 
Heaven, offered, whether in Confession and Prayer or in Thanks- 
giving and Adoration, through Christ and in Christ. Of the whole 
spiritual life of the Church collectively and of its members indi- 
vidually it is said that “to love is Christ.” "I live; yet not I, it 
is Christ that dwelleth in me”; of its future life the one secret is 
that Christ is in you, the hope of glory. 
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HI. 

Argument or Intuition. 

1. We may base our faith, then, upon the authority of the 
Church or upon the authority of the Bible, or upon both. But 
these are not the only possible foundations. For we may trust to 
argument or to intuition. Both are possible, though only one 
seems to receive the blessing of fxill assurance. 

(1) The apostle Thomas may be taken as an example of the 
first ; he desired to possess a faith. To possess a faith is to find 
God, and His relation to man, and His self-revelation in the 
Incarnation, and the sonship of the race, as Leverrier found 
the planet Neptune, by inference; through the exercise of the 
faculties which are purely intellectual. Such a man says: “I 
desire to find God ; but whoever made me gave me my brain. I 
am so constituted that logic stands as a gate-keeper at the door 
of my emotional nature, and will let nothing pass that cannot 
be framed into a syllogism.” This was the mental attitude of 
Thomas. In the well-known statue of this apostle, at Copenhagen, 
he is represented with a measuring rod in his hand, as though he 
would measure, by the capacity of the human mind, any theory of 
God offered for the acceptance of his faith. He has been blamed ; 
reverent inquiry has been stigmatized as rationalistic doubt; 
obedience to the injunction ‘‘prove all things” has been con- 
demned as unjustifiable scepticism. 

(2) The other alternative, “being possessed by a faith,” is 
perhaps best illustrated by the apostle Peter. It is less easy of 
definition, for its action is outside the terms of our experience ; 
but it is the providential opening of the spiritual sense, the 
awakening of an intuitive faculty, the quickening into activity of 
an inward vision. It is an endowment bestowed by the Spirit of 
God ; no man is responsible for not possessing it. When, under 
its influence, Peter made his brilliant confession of the nature of 
the Christ, the Lord turned round upon him with a gesture of 
surprise, “ Flesh and blood did not tell you that ; you have not 
received that through your intellect. Messed art thou, Simon 
Barjona, for this has been revealed to thee by the Father in 
heaven.” Eobertson describes this inward vision as “ the some- 
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thing within which makes a thing seem to be true because it is 
loved.” Tennyson etherializes it in the words : 

Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 

She darkly feels him great and wise, 

She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

“I cannot understand: I love.” 

Neither of these definitions is exhaustive, because to the soul 
possessed by a faith things do not seem ” to be true, they “ are ” 
true ; and Tennyson’s words, cannot understand,” are inappropri- 
ate, because the intense conviction of the truth arrived at by 
awakened intuition is far above what we call “ understanding.” 

2. A man follows the method of argument when he holds that 
his Christian belief is to be proved, like his belief in the truths 
of politics or nature, by the processes of reason ; as when he says 
that the resurrection of Jesus is made certain by evidence which 
would convince a court of law. Or when he says that the religion 
of Christ is based on historic facts which are verified as all 
history is, that is, by inductive reasoning, or on the personal 
experiences of believers, which again is an induction. Or yet 
again, when he holds the articles of the faith contained in the 
Creeds because they may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture, which is another logical process, that of deduc- 
tion. 

Suppose we set out to prove that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Son of God. We should first examine the source of this hypo- 
thesis, the Christian tradition, by inquiry into the authorship and 
date of the Gospels, the purity of their text, the character, moral 
and intellectual, of the witnesses from whose record the tradition 
started ; not forgetting to consider the value of the witness which 
exists outside the canonical writings, that, namely, of the con- 
tinuous Christian consciousness of Churchmen, as expressed in the 
writings of theologians or in institutions of the society. We 
should examine too the practical results upon conduct and mind 
of the Christian creed, and decide whether these could be accounted 
for only by that creed’s being a record of fact. Further, we should 
compare the Christian theory of man and his destiny with 
observation tells us of other reality — physical, intellectual, moral 
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nature — and decide whether this reality and our own theory were 
in disagreement or in harmony. 

What is likely to be the result ? The result might be a veri- 
fication of our hypothesis or it might be a falsification ; likelier 
yet it would be an open verdict. To the question, What think 
ye of Christ — is He of heaven or of men ? ” the answer would be, 
“We cannot tell.” 

T[ Of other things which are popularly called religion, I have 
my opinion positive and negative. But religion to me is not 
opinion — it is certainty. I cannot govern my actions or guide my 
deepest convictions by probabilities. The laws which we are to 
obey and the obligations to obey them are part of my being of 
which I am as sure as that I am alive. The things to argue about 
are by their nature uncertain, and therefore it is to me inconceiv- 
able that in them can lie Religion} 

3. We follow the method of intuition when we find the root of 
religious certainty in the immediate and intuitive perception or 
consciousness of God. Not mere intellectual certainty — ^for, as 
Bergson has so well shown, the intellect is only a special faculty 
or adaptation of the mind or soul, a kind of whittling down of the 
whole consciousness to serve immediate and limited purposes — 
but the certainty of that intuition which is the vision of the whole 
soul in consciousness. As the soul recognizes the spiritual world 
and appropriates it to himself there awakens within the soul an 
inward certitude. This certitude is not gained once for all, any 
more than human freedom is so gained ; it must be sought ever 
anew and obtained by the highest activity of the whole man, be 
he small or great, ignorant or learned, as we divide and estimate 
individuals. “He that willeth to do his will shall know.” 
Certainty is dependent not upon our capacity, but upon the com- 
pleteness of our response to the Divine. A man must sell all 
that he has to obtain this pearl of great price. It broadens and 
deepens with the growth of the consciousness and experience of 
God. 

^ It seems to me that Bishop Wilkinson’s strength lay in the 
fact that, the core and centre of his faith was an exquisitely simple 
one — an intuition, for which “certainty” is but a halting word, 
of the Fatherhood of God and of His hourly care for men, made 

^ Life of Frovde, 481. 
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manifest in the Life and Love of Jesus Christ. His whole purpose 
was to realize this presence at every moment of his life, and to 
lead others to realize it.^ 

^ It was this private certainty in regard to truth and all 
things that Blake shared with the greatest minds of the world, and 
men doubted him partly because he was content to possess that 
certainty and had no desire to use it for any practical purpose, 
least of all to convince others. He asked to be believed when 
he spoke, told the truth, and was not concerned with argument 
or experiment, which seemed to him ways of evasion. He said : 

“ It is easy to acknowledge a man to be great and good, while 
we 

Derogate from him in the trifles and small articles of that 
goodness, 

Those alone are his friends who admire his minutest 
powers.” ^ 

^ That there is no knowing, in the sense of written reasons, 
whether the soul lives on or not, I am fully aware. I did not 
hope or fear. At least while I am living I have enjoyed the idea 
of immortality, and the idea of my own soul. If then, after death, 
I am resolved without exception into earth, air, and water, and the 
spirit goes out like a flame, still I shall have had the glory of that 
thought. 

It happened once that a man was drowned while bathing, and 
his body was placed in an outhouse near the garden. I passed the 
outhouse continually, sometimes on purpose to think about it, and 
it always seemed to me that the man was still living. Separation 
is not to be comprehended ; the spirit of the man did not appear 
to have gone to an inconceivable distance. As my , thought 
flashes itself back through the centuries to the luxury of Canopus, 
and can see the gilded couches of a city extinct, so it slips through 
the future, and immeasurable time in front is no boundary to it. 
Certainly the man was not dead to me.® 

4. Yet there is a place for reason and argument. Again and 
again has the awakening of the intuitive been the direct result of 
the cultivation of the intellectual. This was the experience of 
Kingsley ; it all comes out in the conversations in Hypatia. He 
hungered to find God; he drank deep of the cup of scientific 

^ A. C. Benson, The Leaves of the Tree, 127. 

2 A. Symons, William Blake, 245. 

* E. Jefferies, The Story of my Eeart, 28. 
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research ; he convinced himself that logically there was but one 
substance, and that one substance was God, When he arrived at 
that point “ he possessed a faith.” He wanted more ; the hunger 
of his human heart was not satisfied ; he followed sequences 
logically. If all phenomena were expressions of the one substance, 
God, and if humanity were the highest of these expressions, then 
the noblest specimen of humanity was the most perfect expression 
of God, and by consequence wholly Divine. Therefore Jesus was 
God. And thor^h Jesus was God under a limitation, still God 
was at the same time in all things. And as his mind ascended 
this sequence step by step, the Spirit of God within him glowed 
brighter and brighter, because, with Thomas, he proved all things. 
And his dying words, so calm, and true, and trusting, witnessed 
that he was passing to the endless life with God, not as the 
“ possessor of a faith,” but as one whose faith, pure, simple, and 
intense, had now “ possessed him.” 

Tl The church must find room for the individual thinker in his 
attempts to work out into more and more logical expression the 
belief of the church. We have said some hard things about the 
logician. We have had in mind the type of thinker who imagines 
that strict logical procedure is everything and who fancies that 
the correct rule is logic first and hfe afterward. We now insist 
that in her attempts to meet the religious demands of men in her 
seizures of thought-positions the church must make provision for 
the satisfaction of intelligent logical needs. The logician does not 
discover, but he can do a great deal to straighten out and put in 
order what has been discovered. The church has seized the great 
highways of the truth, the highways which lead to the kingdom, 
but the logician can straighten the curves and reduce the grades. 
He may even upon occasion put up a sign of “ Ho thoroughfare ” 
to the right hand or to the left. The great highways across the 
mountains of our land were not discovered by the scientific 
surveyors. The hunters and traders had found the passes before 
the surveyors, and the savages had travelled them before the 
traders, and the wild beasts before the savages. Civilization, 
however, needed the fine work of the surveyor in levelling and 
straightening a way for the later comers. Mankind has from the 
beginning been travelling along the line of certain instincts and 
aspirations and assumptions. The trained thinker, who recognizes 
the limitations of his craft, can do immense help in slaaightening 
and broadening the church’s right of way.^ 

' F, J. McConnell, in Methodist Meview, xc, 230 . 
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IV. 

Experience. 

1 . We are now able to make the important statement that 
the , ultimate ground of Christian certainty lies in the positive 
f6W3ts of Christian experience. Is it the assurance of salvation 
that we desire ? The only valid ground for the certainty of 
salvation is the consciousness of present life in Christ. There is 
no evidence so indubitable as this. I do not ask external 
testimony. I do not need intellectual reasonings to convince me 
that I live. All the reasons that philosophy or science can adduce 
are powerless against my simple consciousness of life. 

So it was with St. Paul. His letters and sermons are full of 
arguments, no doubt, full of pleadings and persuasion, but they all 
start from and rest upon his vision of the living, risen Saviour. 
His last word is always, “ When it pleased God to reveal his Son 
in me”; that was the elemental fact which he proclaimed and 
which summed up everything, the personal experience from which 
he started on his career as an apostle. The place of Athanasius 
as a great religious leader has been obscured by his position as a 
theologian ; but when we turn to his writings, where do we find 
less of what is commonly called dogmatic theology? There is 
argument, reasoning, searching for proofs and their statement; 
but all that belongs to the outworks in his teaching. The central 
citadel is a spiritual intuition — I know that my Saviour is the 
God who made heaven and earth. He took his stand firmly and 
unflinchingly on that personal experience, and all else mattered 
little compared with the fundamental spiritual fact. It was 
not his arguments, but his unflinching faith, that convinced his 
generation. 

So it was with Augustine, Bernard, Francis; so it has been 
with every great religious leader of the Christian people. His 
strength, whether of knowledge, or of conviction, or of sympathy 
— his driving power, if the phrase may be used — has always come 
from direct communion with the unseen, and rests upon the fact, 
felt and known by himself and communicated to others by a 
mysterious sympathy, that it has pleased God to rev^l Christ in 
him in some way or other. 
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So it was with Luther and the Eeformation, in which he was 
the leader. Its driving power was a great religious experience, 
old, for it has come to the people of God in all generations, and 
yet new and fresh as it is the nature of all such experiences to be. 
He hmw that his life was hid with Christ in God in spite of all 
evil, in spite of sin and sense of guilt. His old dread of God had 
vanished, and instead of it there had arisen in his heart a love to 
God in answer to the love which came from the vision of the 
Father revealing Himself. He had experienced this, and he had 
proclaimed what he had gone through ; and the experience and its 
proclamation were the foundation on which the Reformation was 
built. Its beginnings were not doctrinal but experimental. 

^ To those who impugn our faith in the Son of God, we have 
the answer ready with which the man to whom He had given 
sight met the cavils of Jewish rationalism. ‘'Why herein is a 
marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence He is, and yet 
He hath opened mine eyes.’’ So in moments when we are tempted 
to doubt or to distrust : 

If e’er when faith had falFn asleep, 

I heard a voice “believe no more” 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d “I have felt”^ 

2. It is sometimes said that the Reformers made too much of 
feeling. Thus Osborne : “ For most people, this continual centring 
of religion in their own feelings or experiences is as impossible, 
unwholesome, and unreal as is the secular ignoring of religion at 
the other extreme. A healthy religion, like a healthy body, is 
not always consciously dwelling on its own existence. In the 
case of minds in which sentiment predominates, this becomes 
pietism, often no doubt consistent with a deep and tender devotion 
to our Lord, but always in danger of assuming the hothouse plant 
attitude to life, of losing the healthy objectivity in doctrine and 
virility in practice of the Catholic faith. Is there not a real 

^ S. G. Gi'eeB, iTAe OhrissUami Oreed and the Creeds of Ohristm)dim,^ 20. 
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truth in Newman^s remark in one of his Anglican sermons, that 
‘Luther found men enslaved to their works, and he left them 
enslaved to their feelings ’ ? Or at least, if not directly true, it is 
certainly true of many tendencies of that powerful mind, robust 
in itself, but over-subjective in the type of religion which it made 
prevalent.” ^ 

But this is simply to misunderstand what is meant by feeling. 
Listen to Bowne: “The oft-repeated dictum ‘feeling proves 
nothing ’ is one of those which, from frequency and vehemence of 
utterance, have been mistaken for self-evident. It is true only 
for individual, isolated, and transitory feelings ; the great, funda- 
mental, and abiding feelings of the race may prove much. Those 
who appeal to this dictum are seldom aware to what an extent 
feeling and sentiment enter into our intellectual life, and even 
into their own theories. The deepest propositions concerning life, 
and duty, and character, have no other proof than the moral 
recoil which attends their denial. At the same time the only 
disproof possible is the absence of that recoil. It is an attempt 
to prove a negative on the strength of negative evidence. Every 
one in whom the moral nature is active needs no proof of the 
beauty of holiness ; and he regards a denial as we regard a blind 
man’s protest against the absurd doctrine of vision. In F^nelon’s 
TdUrmqxie^ Ulysses tries to convince one of his crew who has been 
changed into a hog by Circe, that it is shameful for a man to be a 
pig, but without success. Here is a point where argument is 
impossible. If there be no sense of dignity in man nothing can 
appear degrading. Both in ethics and in esthetics the ultimate 
fact upon which all theory is built is a movement of the sensibility, 
which thus founds the distinction of good and bad, beautiful and 
ugly. The most rigorous rationalist in morals cannot escape the 
ultimate appeal to feeling to sanction his theories. The whole 
mental life, also, springs out of feeling. It is extremely doubtful 
if a purely perceptive being, without any subjective interests, 
could attain to rationality, even if its physical existence were 
secured. Indeed, it is demonstrable that our sentiments outline 
and control all mental development. Before mental growth can 
begin, there must be an awakened interest, and when the interest 
is awakened, the leaden chaos of sense-experience begins to take 
^ C. E. Osborne, Mdigim i% Ewtope cmd the World Crisis^ 3 36.’ 
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on intelligible forms. The love of truth, which is the mainspring 
of science, is only one phase of religious feeling and worship. 
Truth, as simple correspondence of thought with fact, cannot 
arouse enthusiasm. It has, indeed, a low value of utility, but 
nothing on which a soul may live.” ^ 

^ Whatever 1 feel, I feel beyond all doubt. If I see blue sky, 
I may be quite sure that I do experience the sensation of blueness. 
We are very likely to confuse what we feel with what we associate 
with it or infer from it ; but the whole of our consciousness, so 
far as it is the result of pure intuition and free from inference, is 
certain knowledge beyond all doubt.” * 

3. To Christian experience all other grounds of certainty at 
last arrive and find their value there. The modern proof of the 
truth of the Bible is its worth for and in Christian experience, 
and the modern argument for the value of the thought of past 
ages is that it has expressed and ministered to Christian experi- 
ence. The Bible itself is a record and interpretation of man's 
experience of God ; and Church dogma is an attempt to formulate 
in terms of thought what has seemed essential for man's experi- 
ence in God's revelation. The experience of prophets, apostles, 
even of Christ Himself, of Fathers and Eeformers of the Church, 
must be verified and vitalized in the soul's experience of God's 
grace. 

There is a kind of certainty arising from having oneself 
“ tasted and seen '' which on all the levels of knowledge, from the 
lowest physical one upwards, is felt to be of a superior order to 
that due to hearsay. Every one recognizes the difference between 
the man who has merely acquired the theory of any art and the 
man who has mastered the same by years of practice. It is one 
thing to learn what love is by the reading of romances and 
another to learn it by loving and being loved. Not less different 
is the knowledge of religion due to personal contact with the 
objects of religion from that due to the testimony of others ; and 
the true aim of all testimony on the subject is to lead us to 
acquire that knowledge for ourselves. Both the Bible and the 
Church have been far too often represented as making demands 
on the individual — demands to believe what they teach on pain 

^ B. P. Bowne, Studies in Th&isfni^ 65. 

2 F. B. Jevons, Principles of Science, i. 271. 
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of perdition. It is a far juster view of both to regard them as 
approaching the individual with promises that, if he seek God, he 
shall find Him. From prophets and apostles, from fathers and 
doctors comes the testimony that, when in their sin and misery 
they stretched forth their hands, they encountered not vacancy 
but a living God and Saviour ; and the intention of their testimony 
is not that we should adopt as our creed that which they 
regarded as true, but that, when in the stress of our own life and 
the consciousness of our own misery we lift our eyes to the hills, 
we should be able to do so with hope of finding what they found. 
And, if we have found it, our impressions of its reality and 
blessedness will be of the same nature theirs. It may be 
mediated through their testimony, yet it will be immediate, the 
soul and God, the sinner and the Saviour, coming into direct con- 
tact ; and, when we are experiencing the blessedness of this union 
with the actual objects of the spiritual world, we can say to every 
witness, including even the Bible, “ Now w'e believe, not because 
of thy saying : for we have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

^ In a true sense the Church is authoritative and the Scriptures 
are authoritative. It is, however, not an authority of compulsion, 
but the authority of inspiration. It is the authority of conviction, 
and there is no spiritual value in any other. It is an authority 
which makes its way, not by forcing assent, but by winning it 
through an appeal to that which is “ likest God within the soul.” 
Every attainment in religion is the result, not of submission to 
some outward law or external authority, but of obedience to a law 
which has become the very essence and principle of our own 
being.^ 

4. The faith of experience is at once firm and fearless. It is 
confident of the ground under its feet and, therefore, it cordially 
welcomes all investigation and all new light. It is so in any 
realm of life, in every field of science. 

Here is that mysterious something, that tremendous force 
whose essential nature we can probably never penetrate, called 
electricity. Many are the hypotheses and speculations which the 
theoretical scientists construct to explain and interpret it. What 
is our attitude of mind toward those various theories ? Probably 
^ R, M. JoDes, A Dynmiic 20. 
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it is an attitude which is at once fearless and expectant. We 
know what this great force has done for us and is doing for us 
every day ; how it runs our machinery, drives our vehicles, lights 
our houses, flashes our messages over the wires or through the 
viewless air ; how it performs a thousand services for us daily. 
We are confident, absolutely confident, that it is all that it has 
proved itself to be in our own experience and the experience of 
mankind. How much more it shall prove itself to be on deeper 
study and larger application, we cannot tell. Therefore we leave 
investigation and inquiry absolutely free, confident that they 
cannot take from us anything that we already have, sure that 
they will reveal to us greater wonders yet undreamed of. 

Even so in the realm of religion. It is just as sure and 
certain ground as the realm of natural science. For the objects 
and facts of spiritual experience are surely as real as the objects 
and facts of physical experience. Only in both cases the 
hypotheses and interpretations shift and vary. For example, we 
know that the Bible is inspired, because it inspires us. We are, 
therefore, ready to give Biblical criticism a free hand, confident 
that a reverent, searching scholarship will bring to us yet larger 
utterances of the Word of God, for we know, with the old Puritan 
Divine, that “ God hath yet more light to break forth from His 
Holy Word.'’ 

5. Since the certainty of individual salvation in Christ comes 
solely out of the personal consciousness of Christian life it is 
capable of growth. The certainty of a saintly man like St. Paul 
— the certainty which is produced by a long Christian experience 
that rests upon what Christ has been, in the manifold necessities 
of a strenuous life, in its arduous duties, fierce temptations, sore 
conflicts, depressions, and sorrows — becomes an absolute feeling, 
as indubitable as life itself. 

It ought to be a constantly growing experience, for there is 
always more in God than any one has made his own, and no one 
has ever exhausted the unsearchable riches of Christ. These 
attainments of Christian experience are the equivalents of the 
statements of the Bible and the propositions of the creed ; but 
they are the Bible and the creed transmuted into meat and drink, 
so that they may become bone of a man’s bone and flesh of his 
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flesh. This is the certainty of which Luther used to say that on 
a dying bed it is not enough to be assured by even the angel 
Gabriel that our religion is true ; we must be as sure of it as that 
three and two are five or that an ell is longer than half-an-ell ; we 
must be so sure of it that, if the whole world declared it to be 
false, we could quietly and joyfully rest on our own conviction. 

^ There are only two provinces of absolutely sure knowledge ; 
one is pure mathematics and the other is the experience of the 
soul. When we say The whole is greater than the part ” we are 
stating an axiom which is embedded in our constitutions, and in 
order to contradict it you would have to reconstitute the mind, 
and for that matter the universe. This axiom belongs to the 
nature of things, and the Almighty Himself could not make the 
part greater than the whole. When St. Paul says “ I know ” in 
religion he is falling back upon his spiritual consciousness. First, 
he realized Christ in Heaven at the right hand of God, next he 
observed Christ doing great wonders in his own life, and finally 
he found Christ in his own soul. He was now united to the Lord 
after so close a fashion that for him to live was Christ, and his 
life was hid with Christ in God. None could shake his faith, for 
he carried Christ within him, none could separate him from the 
Lord, for he was with Christ in the heavenly places.^ 

^ J. Watson, The Inspiration of our Faith, 223, 
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The Confirmation of Faith. 

Egbert Browning once wrote to a friend, “ I want you to give 
my conviction a clinch.” The two words, conviction and clinch, 
suggest the philosophy of certainty in belief. Eirst there is a 
personal element, the person himself gets a conviction ; then there 
is a social element, the personal conviction is clinched, or confirmed, 
by other men. You believe in your country, in her history, in 
her constitution, in her institutions, in her people, in her signifi- 
cance among the nations. Your belief amounts to such a con- 
viction that you could gladly die to express it; and yet every 
other patriot makes you a little more certain that your country is 
worth dying for. 

But faith is confirmed in many ways. The chief means of 
confirmation are (1) the testimony of others, (2) its own fruits, 
and (3) the witness of the Spirit. 

L 

The Testimony op Others. 

1. When a man comes to the knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Paul did, not by any laborious process of argument but by a 
swifter operation of the mind, he does not need to seek about, for 
confirmations. So far as he himself is concerned, and so long as 
the power of the vision holds him, he is possessed by a certainty 
which is complete. In Emerson^s phrase, "‘the contradiction of 
all mankind cannot shake it, and the consent of all mankind 
cannot confirm it.” And yet to every man there come changes 
of mood. Courage flags and the mists come down; and, specially, 
the burden of the surroundmg indifference may press upon him. 

333 
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He is convinced that he did see, but why is he alone in seeing ? 
It is very well for Luther to compare the simplicity of his own 
conviction to the straightforward sense that 3 and 7 make 10, as 
if there were no j) 0 ssible room for debate. But one uncomfortable 
difference obtrudes itself ; for in the arithmetical case, everybody 
who is not an imbecile or a savage arrives at the same result, 
whilst in the spiritual a man may make the damping discovery 
that he is quite alone in his conclusion. 

Dr. Dale confesses that he sometimes wondered whether he 
should be sure that his own perception of the sun and stars was 
trustworthy, if he were alone in seeing them. “ For myself, when 
I actually saw the sun rising morning after morning, and ascending 
the meridian, and when I actually saw the constellations glittering 
in the heavens at night, the conviction of their reality would be 
irresistible ; and yet side by side with this conviction there would 
be doubt — doubt mastered and suppressed but with life in it still, 
and certain to grow large and strong if for many weeks brooding 
clouds concealed the celestial glories. But if, here and there, 
another man came to see what I saw, and by degrees, groups of 
men ; if, by a surprising discovery of a lost literature, it became 
certain that the poets of a vanished people had sung of the stars 
and the sunrise and the sunset, and their sailors had steered their 
course by them, I should become sure of myself, and all doubt 
would vanish. So the knowledge that other men, as the result of 
their appeal to Christ, have passed into a diviner world, have 
received accessions of strength, . . • have seen evil passions 
wither, while it adds nothing to the distinction or power of similar 
experiences of my own, relieves me from the doubt which would 
worry my faith, if my experience were solitary and unique.” Paul 
was little troubled by such fantastic bewilderments, for he knew 
whom he had believed; and yet he did welcome confirmation 
when it came, because it served to enrich his thought of Jesu^ 
Christ, and thus might make his ministry more widely efficacious. 

2. A man might sometimes doubt his own experience, if it 
stood perfectly alone. But what if he sees it multiplied from a 
thousand different quarters? Scientific men have sometimes 
arrived at results of which they felt pretty confident ; but thm 
confidence grew into an absolute certainty when other soientiste. 
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living in other parts of the world, and working by different 
methods, arrived at results precisely similar. Here is a Christian 
man who has had his own experience — that wonderful experience 
which follows the entrance of Christ into the heart. But suppose 
it seems to him almost too wonderful to be true. Suppose the 
greatness of the wonder should itself beget a doubt. He goes out, 
and seeks the confidence of a brother Christian ; and, lo, he finds 
heart answering to heart. 

For a Christian is not a hermit. He is not alone either in his 
experience or in the expression of his experience. He has a 
community, he lives in a testing and supplementing and confirming 
community. In every crisis of his life, in every new turn of 
public opinion, in every phase of self-knowledge, in every look at 
his moral ideal, before and during and after every self-decision, he 
is bounded by a brotherhood. And this brotherhood is singularly 
adapted to the needs of the Christian man. It is made up of 
moral persons, all trying to complete their life in truth and 
reality; all these moral persons have had the initial moral and 
Christian experiences; all have now the same profound relation 
to Jesus Christ and His death for their salvation; and still all 
these redeemed moral persons come together with countless 
differences in individuality, in mental training, in position and 
occupation, in influence over men, and in present religious attain- 
ment. Thus, this brotherhood has mighty resources in social 
service and confirmation. It is too much to say that this con- 
firmation is coercive, turning conviction into knowledge ; but it is 
not too much to say that it gives to personal assurance such 
ratification that the Christian consciousness is fuU of certainty. 

^ Emerson reports that in some New England towns before 
the Civil War, evexy man was an Abolitionist by conviction, but 
he did not believe that his neighbour was. The opinions of masses 
of men, which the tactics of primary caucuses and the proverbial 
timidity of trade had conceal^, were discovered by the Wax', and 
it was found, conti’ary to all popular belief, that the country was 
at heart Abolitionist, and for the Union was ready to dia” The 
discovery of such agreement in opinion does not change belief, 
but it may give it a different quality. Galileo, with every one 
against him, might doggedly mutter, “And yet it does move,** for 
his conviction was independent of the crowd ; but if people whose 
judgment he valued had one by one come to his side, and if each 
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new convert Imd arrived at his conclusion by observations and 
reflections of his own, the conviction would at least have been 
more triumphantly entertained.^ 

3. If the consent of others is to have legitimate influence over 
us it must be a free consent. If you put, by means of ecclesiastical 
authority, a high premium on some particular opinion, then the 
evidential value of a consensus of thought in favour of that 
opinion is greatly weakened. In enforcing particular opinions by 
ecclesiastical discipline, you destroy the rational authority for that 
particular opinion which you are seeking to foster. Such a use of 
ecclesiastical discipline is not merely something which might not 
command our assent, but something as to which we might be 
comparatively indifferent if we agreed with the doctrine in 
question. The measure of our belief in the doctrine in question 
must be the measure of our objection to a process which cuts at 
the root of rational authority for that doctrine. 

What confirms our faith is therefore never the mere voice of 
the multitude. Augustine’s famous dictum, Securus judicat orUs 
terrarum, is often quoted as though it signified much the same 
thing as the pagan proposition, Vox populi vox Dei, But truth 
cannot be determined by any majority vote, whether in the House 
of Commons or in the Council of Nicsea. “ The longest Sword, 
the strongest Lungs, the most Voices, are false measures of Truth.” 
Certainty is not to be attained by conformity to the vote of the 
majority, by shouting with the crowd. The philosophy of 
By-ends is a virtual denial that there is any quest for truth. 

^ Weak minds find confirmation of their beliefs in the 
discovery of the same beliefs in other people. They do not take 
the trouble to find out how their neighbours obtained these 
beliefs. If they are current at the time, the probability is that 
the coincidence is worthless as any evidence of validity.^ 

4. In accepting testimony we prefer that of those who have 
made themselves masters of the subject. The words of Livingstone 
concerning Africa, and of Nansen concerning the icy North, are 
accepted at once. We do not demand evidence of their credibility 
before we receive their reports. Then why do we not with the 

^ W. M, Macgregor, Ghristim Freedom^ UOt 
^ Mark Rutherford, Mare Pagisfrom a Jowmal, 220. 
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same readiness accept the testimonies of those who have explored 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ” when the power of our own 
verification by experience is at our hand ? 

^ We have no hesitation in accepting the words of Darwin on 
such a subject as worms, because he spent forty years of his life 
in making their acquaintance, and in studying their ways. If he 
had spent the same time and energy in studying angels, we would 
have acknowledged him as an authority on that subject also ; but, 
as he did not, we cannot. We are quite prepared to accept 
Huxley as an authority on natural science, for he has studied the 
subject, but we are not prepared to accept his verdict upon the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ and the joys of His service, for on such 
matters even Huxley is no authority whatever J 

IL 

Its Fkuits. 

1, There can be no mistake as to whether a man is possessed 
of faith. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” It is not easy — 
it is, in fact, often impossible — to tell what a man believes, in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; for he may say he believes one thing, 
when all the time he knows he believes another ; he may even 
think he believes something, when in reality he does not. But, 
just as it would be absurd for us to make asseverations of bravery, 
when we were visibly trembling at the very smell of powder, so 
is it ridiculous to profess a confidence that God will render to 
every man according to his works, when we are acting as if this 
were, to say the least, unlikely. He who is confident cannot act 
as if he were in doubt. Faith made Moses refuse to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; it led him to despise the treasure in 
Egypt, and to set at naught the wrath of the king. It inspired 
men with such courage and strength that they subdued kingdoms, 
escaped the edge of the sword, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens ; or, if it were otherwise ordained — if they were tortured, 
stoned, sawn asunder — ^it helped them to bear their agony without 
a murmur. It enabled the Hebrew Christians originally to endure 
their great conflict of sufferings, and to take joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods ; it would help them, in the future, says the 
^ G. G. Muir, Skmdder to Shoulder, 
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writer, to run with patience the I'ace set before them, and, in 
their striving against sin, to resist unto blood — that is, to the 
extent even of laying down their lives. 

We believe Christ because we can test the power of His life in 
our lives and because we can see whether His highest claim is 
true. He professes to be able to take a man who has lived in sin, 
who has been self-centred and absorbed in self, who has borne all 
the marks of the earthly, and given no promise of the heavenly 
life, and to transform him into a being of the spiritual order, 
glowing with love, forgetful of self, dying to live, and living to do 
the will of another, and with a life in parallelism with the Divine 
purpose. In short, He claims to be able to impart the Divine 
life to men, to spiritualize and transform their lives. 

It is a claim which can be as carefully tested as the law of 
gravitation. How do you know there is such a law ? You see 
every particle of matter in the universe obey it. It swings 
satellites and planets and by it you can calculate their motions 
and positions. It draws the whole ocean and dashes it twice a 
day high up the beach and you can announce weeks before the 
exact moment of flood-tide. 

How do we know that Jesus Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation and that God's love comes through Him to us ? There 
is one sure test. Try Him. Turn your face to Christ, obey every 
call from Him, make an experiment of following Him completely, 
trust Him as you trust the laws of nature, throw yourself upon 
Him in absolute confidence, act as though you saw Him standing 
by you. The result will be — the testimony is universal — that 
you will find a new creation going on within. The old nature 
will go as the ghostly leaves of winter go when the new buds 
open. The new nature will come as “ noiselessly as the spring- 
time her crown of verdure weaves.” Hew avenues of activity will 
open, life will become richer, the reality of God will stand no 
more in theory, heaven will not seem some far-off terminus, and 
God's will will cease to be some stubborn objective law; it will 
become an inward choice and pleasure. 

Such a Christianity has a three-fold demonstration : its effect 
on other individuals, its effect on our own personal lives, and its 
transforming effect on society. Ho one who has ever seen a saint 
made by the power of God in J^us Christ can doubt that there is 
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something dynamic in such a religion. One may doubt the truth 
of transubstantiation, or question the value of outward baptism, 
but he knows that only a spiritual power can change hate to love, 
sullenness to sweetness, harshness to gentleness, impulsiveness 
to calm patience, and fretful discouragement to confidence and 
victory. * 

Then comes the first-hand evidence in one's own life. There 
can be no proof so convincing as the fact that He has drawn me 
out of the horrible pit and the miry clay. He has established my 
goings and put a new song in my mouth. We know that we are 
of God because we love, because we have the witness, because we 
overcome, because God has brought us up into His life. Then 
there is that slow but steady coming of the Kingdom, going on 
before the eyes of those who can see — the propagation of the 
Divine life through the world. “ The dial plate marks centuries 
with the minute finger.” It seems like the slow swing of the 
globe in the precession of the equinoxes which in a thousand 
years gives us a new pole star. But though slow, like the motion 
of the glacier, the movement of God in history toward “ one far off 
divine event ” is unmistakable and irresistible. The old corrupt 
order does change, the relics of a pagan age are weeded out, the 
entrenched evils of centuries finally do yield. New revelations 
come, prophets appear, the horizon of light enlarges. Men 
become more civilized, more humanized, more spiritualized, more 
Christlike. The New Jerusalem is something more than a dream, 
because God is at work in His world, and when we take long 
perspectives we trace His hand. 

% I could cite many instances where faith in Christ has very 
apparently altered a man's whole outlook and action. Naturally, 
most of my observation has been among fishermen, and it has 
included men of almost every kind of temperament. One w’as a 
man with whom I afterwards made several voyages. A man of 
exceptionable physique, he had been the victim of uncontrollable 
temper, and various of his drinking sprees had ended in the poUce 
station as the result of violent assaults on others. He had 
destroyed his home and his wife bad left him. He was rapidly 
ruining his own splendid physique, and the lives of all those with 
whom he came in contact. Suddenly he became sober and 
peaceful, built up his home again and took back his wife, and 
developed an absolutely unselfish passion to try to save his fellows 
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from the slavery that had been his. He always claimed that his 
faith in Christ was the secret of the change. He was so cheerful 
and so uniformly optimistic that his very face became transparent 
with happiness, and I have never had a more delightful shipmate. 
I once asked him to say a word to encourage other men. He 
stood up to try, and unaccustomed tears coursed down his cheeks. 
At last he said, '‘To think of the like of me talking to them 
men,” and sat down. This class of men has been well illustrated 
by Mr. Harold Begbie in his Tvyice-horn Me% and Brokm EartMTi- 
ware. In my own experience it has been multiplied many times. 
Indeed, I have often wondered why so many clergy and other 
workers have asked me whether I have read these books, as if 
the results they describe were rare experiences. It is only the 
recording of them that is rare. There is a reticence always on 
the part of all good workers to draw deductions from their own 
work prematurely. There can be no question of their occurrence, 
however, though my own experience shows me that these more 
emotionally susceptible men are most liable to temporary retro- 
gression. But even so, I am devoutly thankful for such changes 
as may occur to change their life and environment, changes which 
I can attribute to nothing else but their faith. I am certain that 
any one who, even though without faith himself, though also 
without prejudice, would seek to record such cases in the way we 
record cures of disease — which only affect part of men’s lives — 
would be surprised at the extent and value of suddenly acquired 
faith in the Christ.^ 

^ When St. Teresa’s superiors tried to persuade her that her 
early visions were delusive, she allowed that she might mistake 
one person for another. " But if this person left behind him 
jewels as pledges of his love, and I found myself rich having 
before been poor, I could not believe, even if I wished, that I had 
been mistaken. And these jewels I could show them ; for all who 
knew me saw clearly that my soul was changed ; the difference 
was great and palpable.” ^ 

2. Of the fruits of faith we may name — 

(1) HtTMiLiry. — ^As necessary as the root to the plant, as 
necessary as the foundation to the structure, so is humility to the 
organism of the Christian character. It is humility at the basis 
of all other characteristics that gives its peculiar quality to 
strictly Christian virtue; to the courage, for example, to the 

^ W. T. Grrenfell, T7ie Adventure of Life, 21. 

® W. M. Macgregor, Ghristicm Freedom, 14S. 
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endurance, to the purity of principle, to the hatred of eyil in 
every form, which is shown by the true disciple. And the true 
secret for the presence and growth of true humility resides just 
here, in the felt and cherished fact of an entire dependence upon 
Another, and that Other— Jesus Christ. It is no product of an 
artificial and studied self-abasement, an elaborate practice of 
certain definite humiliations. Such things, especially when they 
take shape in acts and practices which in the least degree tend to 
make a display of ^‘voluntary humility” (Col. ii. 18), can very 
easily slide into a subtle but dangerous form of self-exaltation, 
hard, cold, ambitious, untrue, tainted with a pharisaic readiness to 
compare self favourably, however secretly, with others. 

But the humility “ which is from above ” is a very different 
thing. It rises out of a close contact between the disciple and 
the Master, the vassal and his Lord. That contact keeps the 
man always ci%d %atuToXly low and little in his own esteem, yet in 
a manner which has not the slightest connexion with debasement. 
It means the habitual consciousness of an immeasurable difference, 
an infinite superiority in the glorious other Person. But this 
consciousness is so vitally penetrated with a concurrent certainty 
of connexion, of affinity, that there is nothing in it of repulsion. 
Bather it involves an indescribable attraction, and the reception 
into the whole humbled being of the uplifting and ennobling 
“ power of Christ.” 

(2) Love. — The real Christian is the man who has got, and is 
using, a new power to love. Any one who calls himself a Christian, 
and is not practising love in his dealings with others, is simply 
deceiving himself. Let none say that love,” so frequent and so 
much insisted upon in the First Epistle of J ohn, has some techni- 
cal and sublimated meaning, such as ‘Tove for souls.” The 
writer knows nothing of a love for souls which is not also a love 
for bodies. He takes pains to show exactly what he is talking 
about ; the, love that seeks to supply a brother’s physical needs 
(iii. 17) ; the love that stops at nothing short of “ laying down our 
lives for the brethren” (iii. 16). 

There is, of course, all the difference in the world between 
the selfish and the unselfish varieties of love. The love of the 
drunkard and the sensualist is not here in question. It is not the 
love that seeks to get, but the love that seeks to give; that finds 
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its satisfaction, not in clutching at the loved object, but in pour- 
ing self out for its welfare. It is the love that Jesus showed for 
the leper and the lunatic ; the love that won the heart of 
Zacchseus, that made children feel happy when His arms were 
round them, that forgave His tormentors on the Cross. 

To be a Christian, says the apostle, is to possess and to use 
this power of loving men : to have one’s nature filled with love, 
that is to say, with God (iv. 7, 8). And this is only developing 
the teaching which in the Gospels is attributed to the Master 
Himself. It is those who share the universal spirit of the Father, 
and love even their enemies, who “ become ” His children 
(Matt. V. 44-48) ; it is only as we forgive others that we ourselves 
can be forgiven (vi. 14, 15) ; it is those who minister to the needs 
of their fellow-men who will inherit the Kingdom (xxv. 40) ; it is 
by love to one another that the disciples of Jesus are to be recog- 
nized ( J ohn xiii, 35). 

^ The Christian loves ; therefore he has the truth. His 
proof is not of a nature to be communicated by words; but 
neither can words take it away. You cannot prove to him that 
he does not love God ; and if he loves God, will you dare to insist 
that he does not know Him ? I have already asked it once, and 
I ask it again : Can he who loves God be deceived ; is he not in 
the truth ? And if Christianity alone gives him power to love 
God, is not Christianity exclusively the truth? Such is the 
certainty in which the faithful rejoice. I do not add that it is 
cherished and quickened by the Holy Spirit. I only speak of 
obvious facts, facts respecting which the unbelieving as well as 
the believing can satisfy themselves. And I limit myself to 
saying that the faith of the true Christian has for its peculiar 
characteristics a certainty which elevates it above that of any 
other belief.^ 

^ Where was the recognition of the solidarity of the race 
before the parable of the Good Samaritan? Where was the 
urging of the obligations of us all to provide for the survival, not 
of the fittest, but of the unfittest, before the '' inasmuch ’’ of the 
25th of St. Matthew ? Where were the altruistic virtues before 
the Divine self-devotion of Calvary ? Are a Curtius and a Eegulus 
cited in reply ? The faith of a Christian requires the like at the 
hands of all its children, and the Word of Truth has begotten 
hundreds of thousands, since, in the earliest of its progeny, it 
^ A. Vinet, Vital OhrisMmity, 114. 
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begat the first fruits of its creatures.*’ Where was philan- 
thropy before Barnabas, and Dorcas, and St. Martin of Tours ? 
Where were the sick j)Oor before God in Christ “ bare our sick- 
nesses and carried our sorrows ” ? Who founded liospitals before a 
Christian Valens or Fabiola ? Does our classical friend, dipping 
into his Grote, hint at Epidaurus and its temple-hospital ? Let 
him dip a trifle deeper, until he sees every dying patient ruth- 
lessly turned out, to die a little sooner of exposure and neglect 
lest a death within doors should discredit the institution and 
pollute the precincts of the God. Where is your non-Ohristian 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Wilberforce, Howard, Nightingale, 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Shaftesbury, Father Damien ? Did all 
these, and hundreds more, bind as a phylactery between their 
eyes, and as a sign upon their right hands, the 13th of the 
1st of Corinthians, after binding in a bundle and burning the 
15th and the four Gospels ? ^ 


III. 

The Witness of the Sfieit. 

The personal experience which becomes a test of faith is full 
of energies and activities in the soul which are not self-derived, 
but which mark the entrance of a Stronger than the Strong Man. 

If the Tempter should persuade a man to doubt whether the 
Gospel be true,** says Richard Baxter, ‘‘ he may have recourse into 
his soul for a testimony of it, for thence he can tell the Tempter 
by experience that he hath found the promises of the Gospel made 
good to him. Christ hath there promised to send His Spirit into 
the souls of His people, and so hath He done to me ; He hath 
promised to give light to them that sit in darkness, to bind up 
the broken-hearted and set at liberty the captives, and all this He 
hath fulfilled upon ine. . . . The helps which He hath promised 
in temptations, the hearing of prayer, the relief in distress, all 
these I have found performed, and thus I know that the Gospel 
is true.** These sentences, in concrete and moving phrase, 
embody the Reformation doctrine of ** the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.** 

^ For as God alone can properly bear witness to His own 
words, so these words will not obtain full credit in the hearts of 
^ A. Pearson, The Claims of the FaMh, 107. 
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men until they are sealed by the inward testimony of the 
Spirit.1 

^ By the Testimony of the Spirit I mean an inward impres- 
sion of the soul whereby the Spirit of God directly witnesses to 
my spirit that I am a child of God; that Jesus Christ hath loved 
me and given Himself for me, that all my sins are blotted out, 
and I, even I, am reconciled to God.^ 

^ Little is said by Roman Catholics upon the grace of assur- 
ance and the other works wrought in us by the Holy Spirit. 
That indeed is not to be wondered at ; for the lay member of the 
Church is treated as though he were a mere minor or infant, and 
had no need to pry into the stamps and signatures and title- 
deeds which concern his settlements, but must accept implicitly 
the oral asseverations of executors and trustees. The assurance 
of the Spirit and the sponsorship of the priest inevitably conflict 
with each other, and the one or the other must be more or less 
depreciated by the competition. If the priest is in truth a surety 
for the absolution of the penitent who unreservedly commits his 
cause into official hands, and the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Ohi'ist is an unconditional pledge and an indestructible sub- 
stratum of salvation, the importance of this witness is sensibly 
minimized. Why should I be jealous over my inner life, and 
cherish tempers of fine spirituality, so that I may be in a condi- 
tion to enjoy this witness, if I may have a rough and ready 
assurance upon much easier terms ? And, on the other hand, if 
God Himself becomes a witness of salvation within me, why 
should I not be free to think of an official priesthood as of com- 
paratively limited and subordinate importance? As we possess 
this inward witness, the needlessness and impertinence of all 
sacerdotal pledges and guarantees will become more and more 
obvious.® 


1.- The chief passage of Scripture to which the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit's witness refers is Rom. vhi. 16: “The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God.” 

(1) This text is so clear that (even if it were the only text) we 
can assert that the testimony of the Holy Spirit that we are God's 
children is a reality. That the Spirit witnesses with or to our 
spirits that we are children of God is just as certain as that there 
is such a state as sonship to which we may be introduced or that 

^ Calvin, i, yii. 4. ^ Wesley, Sermom, x., xi. 

® T. G. Selby, The Moly Spirit and OhHsticm TrivUege^ 107. 
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there is such a being as the Spirit of God to bear witness of it. 
These great facts all stand or fall together. And that is as much 
as to say that no Christian man can doubt the fact of the testi- 
mony of the Spirit that we are children of God. It is accredited 
to him by the same authority which accredits all that enters into 
the very essence of Christianity. It is in fact one of the elements 
of a full system of Christian truth that must be acknowledged by 
all who accept the system of Christian truth. 

(2) It is just as clear from the text that the testimony of the 
Spirit is not to be confounded with the testimony of our own con- 
sciousness. However the text be read, the “ Spirit of God” and 
“our spirit” are brought into pointed contrast in it, and are 
emphatically distinguished from one another. Accordingly, not 
only does Meyer, who understands the text of the joint testi- 
mony of the Divine and human spirits, say : ‘‘ Paul distinguishes 
from the subjective self-consciousness, I am the child of God, the 
therewith accordant testimony of the objective Holy Spirit, Thou 
art the child of God ” ; but Alford also, who understands the text 
to speak solely of the testimony of the Spirit, borne not with but 
to our spirit, remarks : “ All are agreed, and indeed the verse is 
decisive for it, that it is something separate from and higher than 
all subjective conclusions ” — language which seems, indeed, scarcely 
exact, but which is certainly to the present point. It is of no 
importance for this whether Paul says that the Spirit bears 
witness with or to our spirit; in either case he distinctly dis- 
tinguishes the Spirit of God from our spirit along with which or 
to which it bears its witness. And not only so, but this distinc- 
tion is the very nerve of the whole statement, the scope of which 
is nothing other than to give the Christian, along with his human 
conclusions, also a Divine witness. 

^ The witness of the Holy Ghost is something other than, 
additional to, and more than the witness of our own spirit ; and 
it is adduced here, just because it is something other than, addi- 
tional to, and more than the witness of our own spirit. The 
whole sense of PauFs declaration is that we have over and 
beyond our &wix authority a Divine witness to our childship 
to God, on which we may rest without fear that we shall be 
put to shame.^ 


^ B. B. Warfi^d, FaUh and Life^ ISS. 
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(3) The witness of the Spirit is thus a witness which is not to 
be identified with that Divine life which is said to be present in 
the universe and in the soul of man. It is distinct and personal. 
The apostle is apparently carrying on the analogy of the legal 
process of adoption, and he summons, as it were, two separate 
witnesses to establish the mighty fact that the alien has been 
received into the family of God. The independence of their 
testimony is essential to the idea which he endeavours to express. 
And this becomes apparent when we remember what it is for 
which the Spirit stands in the thought of the Apostolic Church. 
To them the Holy Spirit was not simply the universal Life which 
breathes in all creation and stirs in the personalities of men. No 
doubt they would have assented to the words of the Book of 
Wisdom, which declares that God’s “deathless spirit is in all 
things.” But as Christians — and this is the important point for 
us to remember — it was through Jesus Christ that they had been 
brought into contact with Him. The Spirit of which St. Paul 
speaks is the Spirit of Jesus, whose relationship with the Giver 
of life was so intimate that the apostle could even say, “The 
Lord is the Spirit.” So interchangeable do the terms become 
that to speak of being filled with the Spirit and of being 
found in Christ is to use two different modes of expressing a 
single experience. 

If you ask what it is that makes the essential difference be- 
tween the catholic gospel and all mystical methods of approaching 
God, it is here that you will find it. The Spirit bears this witness to 
the Father in the great public universal fact of Christ. There is no 
aristocracy, intellectual or spiritual, in the Christian apprehension 
of the eternal world. Faith is the one condition, and faith is 
as democratic as conscience, as popular as Nature itself. The 
heavens declare God’s glory. His law converts the soul. And in 
Jesus of Nazareth the Word hath breath. He works with human 
hands, yet with the Divine finger, casting out demons and estab- 
lishing the Kingdom by the Spirit. Christ is the pledge that we 
are God’s children. His voice is the testimony of the Spir it. His 
mighty working, not only in the history of the past, but in the 
preaching of His messengers, the ministration of His Sacraments, 
the lives of His followers, the continuance of His society, is the 
assurance that God has not left Himself without witness. A 
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world which includes Christ is no treeless Sahara, An environ- 
ment which embraces Christ's Cross is no dry and sandy tract. A 
land where He builds His Church is a home for the lonely. The 
wilderness and the solitary place have become glad for us; the 
desert has rejoiced aud blossoms as the rose. 

% Eainy agreed with Pfleiderer, as with Martiiieau, that the 
inward spiritual witness is the true revelation. Still this is by no 
means always clear and conclusive. How do I know I am not 
misled by my own feelings and confusing God's revelation with 
my own way of thinking ? It is here, said Principal Rainy, “ that 
the concurrence of the outward and the inward has a peculiar 
effect of assurance.” “ The divine within me and the non-divine 
are inextricably mixed, perhaps ; but the finger of God without is 
wholly independent of me.” ^ 

2. How is the witness of the Holy Spirit conveyed to the 
human spirit ? The question recalls a long history of controversy. 
It is enough now to notice that God fulfils Himself in many ways. 
The Spirit will bear its witness to each spirit of man or woman 
according to their individuality. The risen Lord Himself, during 
the forty days of His resurrection life, came under great variety 
of circumstances, and with every differing kind of evidence of His 
presence, to each and all of His disciples. First He came to the 
loving hearts of women, whose words — the first Easter-Day sermon 
— seemed only “idle tales” to the apostles themselves; and then 
with logical demonstration to the cold reasoning intellect of 
Thomas; now to individual disciples walking on the common 
highway, who saw Him only when He broke and blessed the 
bread, and it revealed to them why their hearts had so burned 
within them on the way ; and then to the assembled Church with 
words of benediction and of peace. And thus still the Holy 
Spirit's witness comes — now to some tender soul who cannot 
reason, but can only love, with simply an angel's message, which 
not only the world but the Church may for a moment think but 
an idle tale ” ; and again to some consummate, lordly intellect, 
which is at last convinced by touching the nail-print and the 
riven side. Now He comes to solitary individuals on the dusty 
highway of life, who know not whence sprang every earnest 
pulsation of their burning hearts, till some day, perhaps in the 
^ P. 0. Simpson, The Life of PHno^aZ Bamyt ii. 136. 
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breaking of the Eucharistic bread, they see at last that it must 
have been He that was with them ; and again He is present to 
the assembled Church when in some hour of danger it has 
shut the door, and then found that He is with them in the 
midst. 

(1) The Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light, in its customary 
form, lays stress more on the giving of a message than on the 
confirmation of faith, but it never fails in its acknowledgment that 
the primary activity is of Christ. “I knew not God but by 
revelation,” says Fox himself, “ as He who hath the key did open.” 
“ I came to my knowledge of Eternal Life,” says William 
Dewsbury, “ not by the letter of Scripture, nor from hearing men 
speak of God, but by the inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
who is worthy to open the seals.” 

*[f Thirteenth fifth month, 1767. — ^Being in good health, and 
abroad with Friends visiting families, I lodged at a Friend’s house 
in Burlington. Going to bed about the time usual with me, 1 
awoke in the night, and my meditations, as I lay, were on the 
goodness and mercy of the Lord, in a sense whereof my heart was 
contrited. After this I went to sleep again ; in a short time I 
awoke ; it was yet dark, and no appearance of day or moonshine, 
and as I opened mine eyes I saw a light in my chamber, at the 
apparent distance of five feet, about nine inches in diameter, of a 
clear, easy brightness, and near its centre the most radiant. As I 
lay still looking upon it without any surprise, words were spoken 
to my inward ear, which filled my whole inward man. They were 
not the effect of thought, nor any conclusion in relation to the 
appearance, but as the language of the Holy One spoken in my 
mind. The words were, certain evidence of divine truth. 
They were again repeated exactly in the same manner, and then 
the light disappeared.^ 

(2) But there is a more common way of witness than that of 
the Inner Light. The Spirit witnesses to our spirit by His work 
of faith in us and by His work of joy. 

(a) Eia work of faith . — His work of faith is the tidings which 
He imparts, the matter of those tidings is forgiveness. This is 
good cheer, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee” 
(Matt. ix. 2). “ In whom we have redemption through his blood, 

even the forgiveness of sins” (Col. i. 14). “Through this man is 
1 The JmrmZ of Jolm Wodlmm , 84. 
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preached unto you forgiveness of sins ” (Acts xiii. 38). ‘‘ Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God ” (Eom. v. 1). Agree 
with thine adversary,” said Christ. God is the adversary to all 
impenitent sinners, but He is a placable adversary, “we are in 
the way with him.” That way is the Lord Jesus. He has put us 
in that way, He “ hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” But 
to be at peace with Him we must agree with Him, that is, fall in 
with His conditions. These are confession of our sins, hearty re- 
pentance, and also a true and sincere faith to believe in that living 
“ way ” and that all that God has said thereof is true. This is 
enough to give us peace loith God, but it is not enough to give us 
the peace of God. There is such a thing as believing in the truth 
of God*s Word and not believing in it in its relation to ourselves. 
There is such a thing as believing in God's salvation as a complete 
salvation, but though it is so for others it is not so for me. Now 
such a frame of mind, though it is not inconsistent with faith is 
inconsistent with peace. But until faith can appropriate God's 
promises, there may be salvation, but not present peace. If I will 
have peace I must believe that Christ's ’salvation is my salvation, 
that my sins are forgiven. 

(6) His work of joy, which is His seal. To be sure of a general 
offer is one thing, to be sure you have closed with it is another ; 
the two things are carefully distinguished in Scripture. “ After 
ye believed, ye were sealed with that holy Spirit of promise” 
(Eph. i. 13) ; and what is the consequence of that seal, or what 
does it consist in ? A living realization of the objective of the 
proposed believing, “the eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened ; that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints ” (ver. 
18). This is “ the earnest of the inheritance,” the Pisgah view of 
the landscape, the breadth, the width, the grasp and the apprecia- 
tion, the delight in the opened landscape, the complacence and joy 
and satisfaction in it, this makes up the assurance. 

^ Here take notice that the soul of a Saint consists of sacred 
riddles, and holy contradictions: “Rejoice (saith David) before 
him with trembling”: if rejoicing, how can he tremble? if 
trembling, how can he rejoice? Oh, that is an unhappy soul 
which cannot find an expedient betwixt these extremities ! that 
cannot accommodate these seeming contrarieties : Rejoicing, when 
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he looks on a gracious God ; trembling, when he beholds a sinful 
self : Rejoicing, when looking upward on God’s promises ; trembling, 
when looking downwards on his deserts. Ever triumjphing that 
he shall be saved ; and ever trembling lest he should be damned : 
ever certain that he shall stand ; and ever careful lest he should 
falD 

^ The Collected Bemiouis of Thonias FttZler, D,D,, 1031-1669, i. 485. 
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Justification by Faith. 

1. There are many to whom the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith makes but little appeal nowadays. They regard it at best as 
an abstruse dogma which does not particularly interest them, and 
they are sometimes more than half inclined to pronounce it 
obsolete. Theological doctrines vary in attractiveness at different 
periods : they have their times of predominance and their times 
of comparative neglect. At the present day the attention of 
theologians is being largely concentrated on the problems that 
surround our Lord’s life, and one result is that the doctrinal 
teaching of St. Paul has, for the moment at any rate, receded into 
the background. 

^ Has it ever occurred to you that Justification has lost its 
great place among us? Depend upon it, Luther was right in 
insisting on its supreme importance. It appears to me that I 
rarely use the word ; and although it is quite true, as I think I 
have said in my lectures on the Ephesians, that Paul could make 
a great statement of the breadth and power of the Christian 
Eedemption without using it, he had the conception for which the 
word stands wrought into the substance of his life and thought : 
I fear that I have been sparing of the word because I have not 
grasped the thing. It has come to me of late, with much vivid- 
ness and force ; I wonder whether it will remain and grow. It 
lies in immediate and vital contact with the Atonement.^ 

• 

2. The truth of justification by faith is something more than 
the watchword of an extinct controversy emblazoned on the 
banners of the conquerors, but no longer able to wake echoes in 
the hearts of imeni '‘The just 1^ faith shall live." That is still 
the law ofi-life Jor ^l\ of and it will not fail. Still those who 

^ The Life qf M. DaZe 626. 

23 
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stand upon their watchtower and watch the signs of the heavens, 
will see the vision of that truth gleaming through the darkness, 
and will “ write it on tables so that he that runs may read it.” 
Still without that faith there is no true righteousness, and without 
the righteousness there is no true life. We need it in all its 
width and power, in all its variety of application, in its bear- 
ing upon our personal salvation, upon our growth in holiness, 
upon our hopes for others, upon the mysteries of the world’s evil 
We must go back from the faith which, in the teaching of the 
Lutheran Eeformers, assumed, in the very heat of their warfare 
against scholasticism, something of a scholastic character, to the 
wider teaching of St. Paul. We must unite with the experience 
and the faith of the apostle the experience and the faith of the 
prophet who was his forerunner. 

^ We have met people who could get up no enthusiasm about 
justification by faith. It was a dogma to be accepted, but they 
saw in it nothing to exult about. That is because our theologians 
have been such bad teachers of theology. They smother us with 
words which they fail to make alive. For this is a doctrine to 
stir us when we do understand it. It made Luther’s blood '•leap 
in his veins. It meant for him that, after all the torture of 
ceremonial, fast and vigil to get himself right with God, he found 
the whole business centred in just trusting God. The formidable 
Being whose wrath he had been labouring to propitiate needed no 
efforts of that kind. He was already his friend. God meant 
good to him, had done so from the first. He was to do his best 
as a man in the world because God loved him and believed in him ; 
believed in his possibility of being and doing something. That, 
for Luther and the rest of us, is the true saving faith. The life of 
faith means a faith on both sides. We believe in God, and God 
believes in us ; believes in us as worth saving, as worth doing His 
best with, as having possibilities that make us worth all His care.^ 

I. 

The Necessity. 

1. Of all questions that can occupy the mind of man none is 
more important than this: *^How do I stand with God?” To 
dismiss it as xmimportant and unpractical, is to dismiss as unreal 

1 J, Brieiiey, Life and the Ideals 47. 
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the one great Eeality to which our personality, as distinct from 
our senses, responds. To evade it by vague statements about an 
All-loving Father, who will put things right in the end, is to dis- 
honour God. A generation brought up on these statements is 
now groping painfully to restore its sense of “ the Majesty and 
Mastership of God.” If the modern man does not worry about 
his sins,” this is a proof not of his progress, but of retrogression. 
With all its faults and mistakes the sixteenth century was alive 
to the reality of God, and it is our wisdom to discover the great 
truths which underlay its scholastic terminology, and to state 
them afresh to ourselves in terms . of modern thought. This 
appears to be all the more necessary now that the Church is 
attempting through the influence of the war to discharge its duty 
of witness to the world. If God is real, and I am real, every 
other inquiry is in fact secondary to the inquiry, ‘‘How do I 
stand with God ? ” 

What does a man mean then who says he feels his sin and 
wants relief ? I think the analysis is very clear, though it leads 
us to the brink of unfathomable things and 'unutterable agonies 
and longings. Such a man means, to begin with, that he is awake 
to the reality of God, and that he has at least in some degree the 
feeling tliat nothing really matters save a right relationship to 
Him. The sense of sin, that is to say, has its whole root from 
first to last in an awakened desire for God and goodness. 

God may be little known and vaguely realized. His name 
may be hardly more than a symbol for the spiritual and the 
unseen, for what is permanent and perfect. But none the less 
He is desirable and desired, not for His gifts or favours but for 
Himself. The psalmist's cry, “ My soul is athirst for God, yea, 
even for the living God,” may be, at this first stage, far beyond 
the power of the awakened sinner, but at least it is no longer 
alien to him. It has become intelligible and congenial, God is 
the true end; goodness the true life; and sin has come to block 
the way and cheakhim of the prize.^ 

2. By universal consent of all who have tried to think it out, 
the answer to the question “How do I stand with God?” can 
only be "I am a sinner and need forgiveness of my;sim” But it 
is also clear that this is a very insufficient answerj, There are 
many kinds of forgiveness. There is forgiveness of the rebel who 
1 n. M. KbinelajidiBr/ Th& Faith &fihe Gnm, 
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obtains an amnesty, but retains rebellion in his heart. There is 
forgiveness of a friend, who is warned at the same time that 
friendship on its old footing can never be restored. There is 
forgiveness of a child, who is told that any repetition of his fault 
will bring down immediate punishment. In each of these cases 
forgiveness leaves a sting in the heart of the forgiven. He is not 
punished, but he is not reconciled. If the Divine forgiveness is 
on these lines, the question “ How do I stand with God ? is very 
far from being a message of peace. It is a message of remission 
of punishment, which rests on no true conception of the nature of 
God ; and only in an age of slipshod thinking could it obtain any 
currency. 

(1) Notice two things : First, a simple pardon, bestowed with- 
out 5iny accompanying circumstances, must have drawn some 
degree of gratitude from the criminal, if he knew his danger; and 
this would have been all. But when he views the perfect and 
holy obedience of a great benefactor as the ground of his pardon, 
he is induced to look with love and admiration towards that 
obedience which gained the Divine favour, as well as towards the 
friend who paid it. 

(2) Again, the sinner does not want God without God’s good- 
ness. No passing over, no good-natured tolerance, no kind 
indulgence will suffice; it is real godliness, real fellowship he 
wants. And how can he be in fellowship with God unless he is 
identified with goodness ? unless God can look on him, with all 
the rest of His dependent creatures, and see that he, the sinner, 
is actually very good ? 

3. There is a better answer, known commonly as the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, which teaches that God has provided for 
sinners not only a full forgiveness, not only the power to over- 
come sin, but also a complete, a Divine righteousness. In that 
righteousness man has no share but that of accepting it by 
faith. “Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace” 
(Eom. iv, 16). So, accepting it, he makes it his own, and 
is able to answer the question “ How do I stand with God ? ” 
with the simple reply: “I am at peace, entirely at peace, with 
Him. By faith I am one with Christ, and Christ with me, and all 
that is His is mine.” This is the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
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To St. Paul the question presented itself at the first (in 
pre-Christian days) in the “Jewish"’ form. For he was born 
'‘privileged,” even beyond the common run of his countrymen. 
He possessed advantages innumerable. “ Philippians ” tells us 
how (in his regenerate days) he regarded these advantages. By a 
vigorous oxymoron he counted them ""less than nothing^ Like 
the character in Hans Andersen who asks contemptuously, “ Do 
you call that a hill ? We should call it a hole” St. Paul declares 
he reckoned his “ gain ” as mere “ dung.” Ho more would he go 
about (as he did in these old days) to keep himself “ right with 
Grod,” by doing and doing and doing. He would not even assume 
that he started “right with God,” and only had to keep so, by 
loyalty to the Covenant. His point of view was transformed. 
All was merged in one great question, How shall I hecome right 
with God — ^right once for all? And the answer came, “Through 
Christ.” Here was the new way, the God-appointed way. 
Henceforth he never wavered in heart and soul conviction that 
“justification” for him was an accomplished fact. He had 
“ become right ” with God, “ in Christ Jesus,” as a result of “ faith.” 
It was the wholly new beginning of a wholly new existence^ 


II. 

The Meaning. 

1. It is often said, and not without some reason, that the very 
word “ justification ” has to-day become repugnant to English 
congregations, and it is certain that in countless pulpits it is 
seldom if ever used. As a reaction from the passionate discussions 
and the wearisome technical disquisitions which once abounded, 
this disuse of the term is not unnatural. It must also be con- 
fessed that the Latinized term is itself repellent, and serves to 
hide the sequence of thought in Paul’s great argument, because it 
conceals the affinity of the word dikaioun (to justify) with the 
words dikaios (righteous) and dikaiosune (righteousness). It would 
have been a great blessing to English readers if all these terms 
had been rendered in Anglo-Saxon, so preserving their relation- 
ship and avoiding the harshness and coldness of the Latin term. 
But, however strongly we may regret the original and now 
irreparable mistake of early translators, the word justify stands 
^ E. B, Westcott, St. Tavl and Jmtificatim, 15. 
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for an aspect of truth which cannot be neglected without loss, and 
whatever our feeling about its ecclesiastical misuse, the teaching 
of the New Testament on the subject will commend itself as 
simple, beautiful, and evidently true, and as a potent instrument 
for the furtherance of faith and righteousness. 

^ We presume that there will be not a few who very seldom, 
indeed, think of themselves as justified, or as needing justification. 
In meditating on our spiritual neces^ties, or on our spiritual 
condition in general, the word justify ^ or justified, or justification 
rarely comes up. The word ChHst comes up always. The word 
Saviour, too, and the word sam, or saved, or salvation. And the 
word pardon, too, or pardoned, and the words peace and hope and 
holiness and joy and rest and heaven and the heavenly home. 
These words, and others somewhat akin, come up in troops before 
our minds when we think of our spiritual necessities and prospects. 
But it is, we presume, very different indeed as regards the words 
justify, justified, justification?- 


2. To discover the meaning of justification it is necessary to 
examine and determine the sense in which the verb dihaioun and 
its passive dikaiousthai are used in Scripture. 

(1) In the Old Testament the active voice is used by the LXX 
as the translation of the Hebrew hizdik in a judicial or forensic ” 
sense : to do right to a person,’’ ie. to do justice to his cause, and 
so to acquit (see Ex. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 4; 
1 Kings viii. ‘32 ; 2 Ohron. vi. 23 ; Ps. Ixxxii. (Ixxxi.) 3 ; Isa. v. 23, 
1. 8, liii. 11; Jer. hi. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51,52); in other words, its 
meaning is not to make a person righteous,” but to “ make him out 
righteous,” or to treat him as righteous.” But in itself the word 
indicates nothing as to whether he is or is not righteous. So in 
the passive, a person is said to be ‘'justified” when he is regarded 
as righteous, held “ not guilty,” or acquitted (see Gen. xliv. 16; 
Job xxxiii. 32; Ps. li. (1.) 5, cxliii. (cxlii.) 2; Isa. xliii. 9, 26, 
xlv. 25). 

(2) In the New Testament outside the Epistles of St. Paul the 
word is not of frequent occurrence, but wherever it is found 
(eleven times in all) its meaning is just the same. “ Wisdom m justi- 
fied by her works ” (Matt. xi. 19 ; cf. Luke vii. 35), i.e, not “ made 
righteous,” but vindicated, proved to be righteous. In Matt. xii. 37 

^ J. Morison, Sheaves of Ministry, 806. 
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it is opposed to “ condemned/^ and thus is equivalent to “ acquitted. * 
‘‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified^ and by thy words thou 
Shalt be condemned.” The lawyer, willing to justify himself, says : 

And who is my neighbour ? ” where the meaning evidently is to 
vindicate himself, or make himself out to be righteous (Luke x. 29 ; 
cf. xvi. 15). The publican “went down to his house justified 
rather than’' the Pharisee (Luke xviii 14). 

These are representative instances, and establish the meaning 
of the word outside St. Paul’s writings. But as the phrase “ to be 
justified by faith ” is due to him, it becomes necessary to examine 
further into his usage of the word. It is employed in his Epistles 
altogether twenty-five times ; and while in some cases it is un- 
ambiguous and must mean treed ds righteous^ and so (in the case of 
the guilty) pardon and acquit, in no single instance can the mean- 
ing of “ make righteous ” be established for it. This statement is 
one that can easily be verified, and therefore only a few examples 
need be cited. “ To him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned 
as of grace, but as of debt. But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned 
for righteousness” (Rom. iv. 4, 5). ‘‘All have sinned, and fall 
short of the glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. iii. 23, 24). 
“ With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you, 
or of man’s judgement : yea, I judge not mine own self. For I 
know nothing against myself ; yet am I not hereby justified : but 
he that judge th me is the Lord ” (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4). In 1 Tim. iii. 
16 the word is used of Christ, who was “ manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit.” 

From these examples the meaning of the word may be 
ascertained without difficulty. It is regularly employed of the 
sentence or verdict pronounced on a man by God, and does not in 
itself tell us whether the person over whom the sentence is pro- 
nounced is really righteous or not. When a man is justified he 
is “ accounted righteous,” or regarded as righteous. 

^ Justification is always the opposite, and exactly the opposite of 
condemnation. When we justify the conduct of any person, we 
do the opposite of condemning it ; and when we condemn it, we 
do the opposite of justifying it. When we justify a person for his 
conduct, we do the opposite of condemning him. When we con- 
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demn him, we do the opposite of justifying him. When justifying 
or condemning a person’s conduct, we compare it with some rule 
or standard of right or wrong ; and having made the comparison 
we judge. If we judge it to be right, we justify it. If we judge 
it to be wrong, we condemn it. When justifying or condemning 
a person himself, we compare him with some ideal of a person in 
our mind, and having made the comparison, we judge accordingly, 
and hence either justify or condemn. We must either justify him 
or condemn him, or stand in doubt regarding him. We must 
judge him to be right and righteous, or judge him to be wrong 
and unrighteous ; or else we must remain in doubt whether he is 
right and righteous on the one hand, or wrong and unrighteous on 
the other.i 


3. Justification, then, is a verdict of acquittal. But a caveat 
must be entered against understanding this metaphor of the 
modern law court as though there were some legal reality 
corresponding to it in God*s dealings with men. To justify means 
to account or reckon as righteous. So far as the term goes, noth- 
ing is implied as to the reasons for which this takes place. A 
man may be actually righteous, or he may only be regarded for 
the purpose in hand as though he were righteous. In either case 
he is accepted as righteous. 

The word “ acceptance ” may perhaps lead us better than any 
other to see how the term “justification” really does express the 
characteristic Christian experience. We speak of one person as 
being accepted by another. The members, for example, of an 
exclusive social circle agree to “ accept ” new recruits for their 
fellowship in consequence of their possession of certain qualifica- 
tions, their cachet, as the phrase is. But in this instance or in 
that they may for reasons which are deemed sufficient tacitly 
forgo these qualifications. The man or woman in question is 
accepted in the particular coterie and admitted to whatever rights 
and privileges spring out of relationship with it. And the Epistle 
to the Ephesians speaks of Christians as “ accepted in the beloved.” 
In virtue simply of their trust in Christ, their acceptance of what 
He has accomplished on their behalf, they find themselves 
‘‘ accepted ’’ by God, admitted in one fellowship to those personal 
relations with the Father which carry with them the consecrating 
^ J. Morison, Sheaves of Ministry, 807. 
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power of the indwelling Spirit. 'Sow this acceptance is what St. 
Paul means in the earlier Epistles by justification. 

•[j The fact of justification is just as real whether it is a 
definite pronouncement on the part of God or whether it is 
implied in those new relations in w^hich the believer finds himself 
as a consequence of his faith in Jesus. St. Paul believed, took it 
for true, was convinced that he had been brought into living, 
saving contact with God through the exalted Nazarene. He had 
obeyed the heavenly vision. He had been baptized into the 
fellowship of the Spirit, and was daily experiencing His power in 
reproducing in him the Divine holiness. Here was the assurance 
that he was risen to a new life in Christ. He was justified by 
faith.^ 

4. But what is the faith that justifies ? An important light is 
thrown on this question by Eom. iii. 21-26, which may in one 
aspect be viewed as a definition or description of justifying faith. 
There faith is in the first place defined with reference to its personal 
object as the faith of Christ,” which means not the faith that 
Jesus is the Christ, but rather faith in Christ as the embodiment 
of Divine grace. It is further indicated that that in Christ on 
which the eye of faith is chiefly fixed is the redemption achieved 
by His death, wherein the grace of God to the sinful manifests 
itself, According to this passage, therefore, the faith that justifies 
is not simply faith in God, or faith in God's grace, or faith in the 
truth that Jesus is the Christ, but faith in Jesus as one who gave 
Himself to death for man's redemption, and so became the. 
channel through which God's grace flows to sinners. Following 
out this idea of faith, justification might be defined as a judicial 
act, wherely God regards as righteous those who trust in His grace 
as manifested in the atoning death of Christ, 

TI The righteousness of God is through faith in Jesus Christ. 
It is for all who believe. God set forth Christ in His blood, as a 
propitiation, through faith. The man for whom the propitiation 
avails, the man who is justified by God, is be who can be character- 
ized by his faith in Jesus. But what is faith ? There is nowhere 
any definition of it in Paul, and it is idle to look for its meaning 
in the lexicon. It is obviously, in this passage, correlative to the 
propitiation ; it is that which Christ in His character of propitia- 
tion appeals for and is designed to evoke in the hearts of sinful 

^ J, Gr. Simpson, What is the 158. 
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men. When the sinner stands before Christ on His cross, Christ 
a propitiation, bearing the sin of the world, what is he to do ? 
What he sees there is the astounding truth that the last reality m 
the world is not, as he might have feared, sin, condemnation, 
estrano*erQent, death, but a love which bears sin, taking it in all 
its dreadful reality upon itself, and, out of the very passion m 
which it does so, appealing to him. How is he to respond to this 
appeal ? Paul has no difficulty in answering : he must respond by 
faith. He must trust himself to such love instantly, unreservedly, 
for ever. He cannot negotiate with Grod about it. He cannot 
suggest that perhaps upon reconsideration something else might 
be found wffiich would suit all parties better than sin-bearing love 
on the one side and the unconditional acceptance of it and 
surrender to it on the other. He cannot suggest that less than 
the propitiation might meet the demands of his case, and that he 
might be saved in a way which did not make him so deeply 
Christ’s debtor. He cannot qualify his indebtedness by the idea 
that a life of good works in future will enable him, at least to 
some extent, to clear scores with Christ, and to stand upon his 
own feet. There is a disproportion which makes them absurd and 
impious between all such ideas and Christ the propitiation, Christ 
in the love of God bearing the sin of the world. Once we see 
what that is, we see there is only one right thing to do with it : 
to trust it instantly, and to the uttemost. Of course we can 
turn away from it, and live — and die — in our sins. We can 
ignore it and harden our hearts against it, as we can against any 
appeal of any love. But that is wrong. The only right thing to 
do is to trust it, to let go, to abandon ourselves to it, keeping 
,nothing back. This is what Paul means by faith. And it is the 
whole of religion on the inner side, just as Christ the propitiation, 
or the sin- bearing love of God, is the whole of religion on the 
outer side — the whole, at all events, of the gospel, that is, of 
Christianity as the religion of redemption from sin. ^ When a man 
believes in this sense, he does the only thing which it is right to 
do in the presence of Christ, and it puts him right with God. ^ It 
really puts him right. There is nothing imaginary or fictitious 
about it. Sinner as he is, his whole being comes into a new 
relation to God through his faith, a relation in which there is no 
more condemnation. God justifies the ungodly man on the basis 
of his faith in Jesus, and there is nothing unreal about the 
justification. He proclaims and treats him as one who is right 
with Himself. And he is right with Himself. As long as he 
maintains the attitude of faith he remains right, nor is there any 
other attitude in which he can ever be right. Christ makes for 
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ever the same appeal, which demands for ever the same response, 
and in that appeal and response Christianity, including the gospel 
message and the Christian life, is exhausted.^ 

^ St. Paul’s language is the product of his age and training ; 
his meaning is catholic in its application and eternal in its truth. 
Let us take an illustration which will bring out this fact by the 
force of a complete external contrast. Generations of mothers, 
nurses and governesses, since the world began, have learned and 
verified the lesson that the wavering self-control of a child, which 
suffers complete breakdown if he is told “ not to be a baby,” may 
be stimulated to further effort if he is told to be a man.” Why ? 
Because the mention of manhood makes appeal to the child’s faith, 
which is for him the substance of things hoped for. It is his 
proud belief that he is capable of manhood, and, when that faith 
is stirred, there is at least some chance that forgetting those 
things that are behind and reaching out to those things that are 
before, he will press toward the mark for the prize of that high 
calling (to him how pathetically high !) which he feels dimly to be 
his. All those who have had any experience of dealing with the 
young know well the need of responding to such faith. No 
method of treating a child is more effective for good, when wisely 
used, than the method of trusting him, or putting him on his 
honour — in other words, the method of treating him as the trust- 
worthy man which he feels he has it in him to be. To a super- 
ficial view this method may seem to involve an element of fiction 
and make-believe born of a profounder insight into the truth. 
Even the weak-willed child has the germs of honour and manliness 
within him, and by giving him credit for his possibilities we make 
them actual ; we do not, of course, put into him any alien virtue 
from without, but we elicit something which was really his, but 
needed our trust to draw it forth. Now in thus treating a child 
we do essentially justify him by his faith. He believes in his 
capacity for manliness, and therefore we treat him as a man in 
order that he may become one. 

Not wholly otherwise, according to St. Paul’s doctrine, does 
the Heavenly Father justify all His human children. True, there 
is one important difference. The child’s faith, in the illustration 
we are taking, is a faith mainly in a power or capacity of his own, 
the Christian’s faith is a faith in Christ’s power to make His 
followers like to Himself. Yet ideally at least Christ’s manhood 
is ours also — at any rate, Christ has put it into our manhood to 
become one with His ; and if we have the faith to reach out after 
that union, the Love of God, which knows our possibilities no less 

^ J. Denney, TJit Christian DotMne of BecoTiciliation, 162. 
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than our shortcomings, has no need of fiction in order to treat us 
as what in Christ we may become. S' or in Christ manhood has 
died to sin and for sin, and therefore the highest and strongest of 
all appeals can be made at once to any man whose faith will 
claim membership in Him — “ Ye are dead ; your life is hid with 
Christ in God ; therefore seek those things which are above.^’ As 
St. Paul clearly perceived, the Law was powerless, because it made 
appeal to man on the ground of what he was not. It told him 
that he was a sinner in the same breath that it exhorted him to 
be a saint ; just as our more modern ethics of evolution tell man 
that he is an ape, while they may, or may not, exhort him to be 
an angel. But the Gospel of the Atonement appeals to man on 
the ground of what he is : “ You are in Christ, you are God s 
adopted child, you are restored to fellowship; therefore behave 
yourself worthily of that gift.'' Thus, in the old words of the 
woman of Tekoa, has God devised means whereby His banished 
be not outcast from Him.^ 

5. Justification may be looked at as an experience within the 
believer ; and the meaning of the experience is simply this : the 
believer, who because he has faith — the faith which is the gift of 
God, which is our life and which regenerates — is regenerate and a 
member of the Christian fellowship, and is able to do good works 
and actually does them, does not find his standing as a person 
justified in the sight of God, his righteousness, his assurance of 
pardon and salvation, in those good works which he really can do, 
but only in the mediatorial and perfectly righteous work of Christ 
which he has learned to appropriate in faith. His good works, 
however really good, are necessarily imperfect, and in this experi- 
ence which we call Justification by Faith the believer compares 
his own imperfect good works with the perfect work of Christ, 
and recognizes that his pardon and salvation depend on that alone. 
This comparison quiets souls anxious about their salvation, and 
soothes pious consciences; and the sense of forgiveness which 
comes in this way is always experienced as a revelation of 
wonderful love. 

This justification is called an act, and is contrasted with a 
work; but the contrast, though true, is apt to mislead through 
human analogies which will intrude. It is an act, but an act of 
God; and Divine acts are never done and done with, they are 
1 0 . 0. Quick, Essays in OTtliodoscy, 106. 
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always contiinioiis. Luther rings the changes upon this. He 
warns us against thinking that the act of forgiveness is all done 
in a single moment. The priestly absolution was the work of a 
moment, and had to be done over and over again ; but the Divine 
pronouncement of pardon is continuous simply because it is God 
who makes it. He says: "‘For just as the sun shines and en- 
lightens none the less brightly when I close my eyes, so this 
throne of grace, this forgiveness of sins, is always there, even 
though I fall. Just as I see the sun again when I open my eyes, 
so I have forgiveness and the sense of it once more when I look 
up and return to Christ. We are not to measure forgiveness as 
narrowly as fools dream/' 

6. In the Protestant polemic with Eoman Catholic doctrine, 
the conception of Justification by Faith is contrasted with that 
of Justification by Works; but the contrast is somewhat mislead- 
ing. For the word justification” is used in different meanings 
in the two phrases. The direct counterpart in Eoman Catholic 
usage to the Eeformation thought of Justification by Faith is the 
absolution pronounced by a priest; and here as always the 
Eeformer appeals from man to God. The two conceptions belong 
to separate spheres of thought. The justification of which the 
mediaeval Christian had experience was the descending of an 
outward stream of forces upon him from the supersensible world, 
through the Incarnation, in the channels of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, priestly consecration, sacraments, confession, and good 
works ; it was something which came from his connexion with a 
supersensible organization which surrounded him. The justi- 
fication by faith wljich Luther experienced within his soul 
was the personal experience of the believer standing in the 
continuous line of the Christian fellowship, who receives the 
assurance of the grace of God in his exercise of a personal 
faith — an experience which comes from appropriating the work 
of Christ which he is able to do by that faith which is the gift 
of God. 

In the one case, the Protestant, justification is a personal 
experience which is complete in itself, and does not depend on 
any external machinery ; in the other, the Mediaeval, it is a pro- 
longed action of usages^ sacraments, external machinery of all 
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kinds, which by their combined effect are supposed to change a 
sinner gradually into a saint, righteous in the eyes of God. With 
the farmer, it is a continuous experience; with the latter, it 
cannot fail to be intermittent as the external means are actually 
employed or for a time laid aside. 

7. There is a danger of laying too much stress on individual 
experience. This emphasis was a natural reaction against the 
dangerously mechanical and materialistic view of the Church and 
its Sacraments against which the Reformers protested. Personal 
salvation, personal and intimate relation with God, were truths 
which needed to be emphasized at a time when, masses, pardons, 
and indulgences were freely bought and sold. The ofi&cial Church 
had made light of living faith in a living God. It was natural 
that stress should be laid on the share that each individual soul 
must take in establishing its own relation with God. But the 
fact remains that Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for 
the Church, and that the Church is His Spouse and His Body. 
That the Church as a whole should be justified freely and only by 
faith in the merits of Jesus Christ, or that the Church should put 
off her filthy garments, and be clothed in the righteousness of 
Christ, is language which hardly presents any suggestion of 
difficulty to a devout min d familiar with Holy Scripture. Kor is 
there any real difficulty when the metaphors are translated into 
simple prose. That God should accept the whole body of His 
redeemed, not for any merit of its individual members, but simply 
for the perfect merits of Jesus Christ, is only natural when we 
think how sinful and imperfect is each several member of that 
great company. 

From the same point of view is apparent the necessity of the 
sacraments which the doctrine of Justification by Faith is 
supposed to overlook. In the sacrament of initiation, in the 
sacrament of communion, it has pleased God to minister to each 
member of the Body aH that belongs to the Body as a whole, 
sealing to each one those promises of life and grace without which 
there could be no Body of Christ at all. Nor is it conceivable 
that any single member can receive spiritual gifts mechanically, 
or otherwise than by a living faith in God and His Word. The 
sacraments are not substitutes for faith, or steps towards Justifica- 
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tion, but a Divine provision for quickening, strengthening, and 
confirming faith. 

^ It is in the restoration of a spiritual for a mechanical con- 
ception of the Church of Christ that the hope of better under- 
standing of all Christian truth lies. The faith will not be seen in 
its true proportions, but will continue to be distorted, so long as 
individualism loses sight of the Body of Christ, or externahsm 
magnifies the claims of the visible Church at the expense of 
personal faith in the living Christ, without which there is no 
membership of His Body.^ 


III. 

• The Ohaknel. 

One of the historians of the Council of Trent, of great repute 
[Pallavicini], tells us that the assembled fathers were much 
exercised in attempting to explain the apostle’s statement, “We 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law” (Eom. iiL 28 ). We cannot wonder at their perplexity when 
we remember the scholastic training which they had receive, 
particularly as regards the theory of an infused justifying right- 
eousness. In what sense were they to understand the faith which 
St. Paul apparently makes the instrument, or condition, of justifica- 
tion ? How reconcile his words with the prevalent teaching of 
the Church? It is obvious that faith, for some reason and in 
some sense, occupies a very prominent position in his reasoning on 
justifi-cation ; it cannot be overlooked; it must be explained, or 
explained away. The difficulty was obvious, and was met as best 
it might. “With few exceptions,” says Pallavicini, “they all 
agreed that when a man is said to be justified by faith, faith must 
be taken, not as the whole and the immediate cause of justification, 
but as the first preparation, and the first necessary root, to the 
actions whereby the gift is obtained ; or if we may, in some sense, 
gjaaign it the function of an immediate cause, yet it must not then 
be thought of as alone, but in conjunction with penitence and 
baptism.” 

This description of justifying faith was adopted by the Council 
1 E. A. Knox, in Ohristicm Faith and FracMce Pwpers, L-iv., 209(J. 
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and appears in its decree. “"Whereas,” it says, ‘‘the Apostle 
declares that we are justified by faith, and gratuitously, he must 
be understood in the sense which the Catholic Church has always 
assigned to his words, namely, that faith is the commencement, 
the root, and the foxmdation, of all justification; since without it 
it is impossible to please God. And as to the gratuitous nature 
of justification, it means that none of those things which precede 
justification, whether faith or works, deserve the grace of justification 
itself. Faith is thus classed with the preparatory antecedents to 
justification, such as conviction of sin, alarms of conscience, and a 
general hope of God’s mercy. In itself it is assent to the truths 
of revelation, especially as interpreted by the Church ; as such it 
places the sinner on the road to justification, but it is not the 
direct instrument, still less the only one, of receiving that gift, or 
of retaining it when received.” 

This amounts merely to saying that a man must be a professed 
believer in Christianity before we can enter into the question of 
his justification ; which, however true, does not throw much light 
upon the matter. The only office of faith, then, is to lead up to 
the sacrament of baptism, in which the special grace of justifica- 
tion is infused, and in which faith itself is transformed from 
acquiescence in the truth of revelation into a faith informed by 
love {fides formata). In this state it may be allowed to take its 
place among other graces as a means of justification ; and so St. 
Paul is to be understood. The Council, however, does not explain 
why, of all graces, faith should be singled out so remarkably by 
the apostle for the office of justifying. 

1. ‘‘ We are justified by faith.” If a man believes, he is saved. 
Why so? Not as some people sometimes seem to fancy — not as 
if in faith itself there were any merit. There is a very strange and 
subtle resurrection of the whole doctrine of works in reference to 
this matter; and we often hear belief in the gospel of Christ 
spoken about as if it, the work of the man believing, was, in a 
certain way and to some extent, that which God* rewarded by 
giving him salvation. What is that but the whole doctrine of 
works come up again in a new form ? What difference is there 
between what a man does with his hands and what a man feels 
in his heart ? If the one merits salvation, or if the other merits 
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salvation, equally we are shut up to this: Men get heaven by 
what they do ; and it does not matter a bit what they do it with, 
whether it be body or soul. When we say we are saved by faith, 
we mean, accurately, through faith. It is God that saves. It is 
Christ's life, Christ’s blood, Christ's sacrifice, Christ’s intercession, 
that saves. Faith is simply the channel through which there 
flows over into my emptiness the Divine fulness ; or, to use the 
good old illustration, it is the hand which is held up to receive 
the benefit which Christ lays in it. A living trust in Jesus has 
power unto salvation only because it is the means by which the 
power of God unto salvation may come into my heart. On that 
side is the great ocean, Christ’s love, Christ’s abundance, Christ’s 
merits, Christ’s righteousness; or, rather, that which includes 
them all, there is the great ocean, Christ Himself ; and on this is 
the empty vessel of my soul, and the little narrow pipe that has 
nothing to do but to bring across the refreshing water — that is 
the act of faith in Him. There is no merit in the dead lead, no 
virtue in the mere emotion. It is not faith that saves us ; it is 
Christ that saves us, and saves us through faith. 

^ ^ Faith is nothing in itself. It is its object which is every- 
thing. It is just the opening of the soul which lets in God.^ 

2. It may be said without irreverence that the reason why, in 
God’s method of salvation, faith is selected as the channel of 
God’s grace is not because there is any special virtue in it, or 
because it is the greatest of all Christian graces, for charity is 
greater (1 Cor. xiii. 2, 13 ), but because faith is peculiarly fit for 
this particular office, since there is in it that element of self- 
surrender, of trust, confidence, and reliance on another, which 
necessarily excludes all reliance on self and our own merits. 
Had we been justified by something else, as love, there would 
have been the possibility of reliance on self, and the notion of 
earning salvation would not have been in the same way shut out. 
Further, it is faith that enables us to realize the unseen. It is 
“the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not 
seen” (Heb. xi. 1); and thus it makes things distant become near, 
and admits them to close embrace. 

Faith is indeed the only conceivable channel through which 

^ B. "W. Barbour, Thoughts, 


24 
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the sanctifying, ennobling, and joy-giving riches of God’s goodness 
can be conveyed into man's nature* Paul everywhere regards 
God's grace as the primal source of all blessings, but points out 
that God can give effect to His spontaneous liberality only 
through human faith. Giving and receiving are correlative and 
cannot be disjoined. Without a receiver there can be no trans- 
mission of a gift, nor can the giver enjoy the highest blessedness 
which love can know. The love I do not trust is as no love to 
me. The spiritual gifts and inspiring truths which, being imbibed, 
would come to the soul as rain and dew and sunshine to the earth, 
are as non-existent to the unbeliever. Porgiveuess may be ready ; 
God may be waiting to be gracious ; He may be stretching forth 
His hands for days and years, but only faith can take His favour 
as a little child receives a gift. 

It is a popular fallacy that faith is an arbitrary condition of 
salvation imposed by God, but which might be dispensed with_ or 
exchanged for something else. There is no substitute for faith. 
Without faith no social intercourse is possible, and personal beings 
stand apart, isolated, hostile, suspicious, and all commerce of the 
affections is arrested. Not because God would impose a needless 
condition of salvation, but because He desires to make no 
condition, to withhold no good thing, because to Him it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, or to retain. He freely offers 
all that man can need. Because He wills to give liberally, 
and without upbraiding. He seeks to awaken our receptive 
trust. It is therefore ‘‘of faith that it may be according to 
grace.” ^ 

3. Faith is our response to the grace of God in Christ. The 
glory of the gospel of Jesus Christ is that it has revealed the 
generous, undeserved love of God to us. The essence of it is that 
He does not treat us as we have dealt with Him. His love has 
survived our rebellion and evil ways. “ He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins ; nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.” 
However ill men treat Him, He treats them kindly and well; 
causing His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sending 
rain on the just and the unjust; and more than this, sounding 
the call of pardon and reconciliation to the whole world in spite 
of its long-continued iniquities and bitter alienation. This is the 
^ T. V, Tymms, The Cfhristiom Idea of AtmeTherut^ 379. 
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essence of the gospel of Jesus Christ. And it seems to suggest 
that God in His relation to us acts with a benevolence and grace 
which work irrespective of our attitude towards Him. 

This is all divinely true. None the less is the issue of the 
gospel, its power to bless and enrich us, dependent on our response 
to it. The offer is free, “we are saved by grace.” But it is 
“ through faith,” and faith on man’s side corresponds to grace on 
God’s side — it is the response of the soul to the appeal of love. 
According to our faith, so shall it be unto us. If we have no 
faith, there is no grace available for us, however freely and gladly 
it may be offered ; if we have little faith, we shall have little 
grace ; if we have great faith, we shall have large and royal grace 
to help, to bless and save us. If we . do much for Christ, He can 
do much for us ; if we give ourselves freely and fully to Him, He 
can give Himself freely and fully to us. 

•[f The virtue of Faith lies in the virtue of its Object. That 
Object, in this matter of J ustification, so the Scriptures assure us 
abundantly and with the utmost clearness, is our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, who died for us and rose again. Here the 
simplest reliance, so it be sincere, is our point of contact with 
infinite resources. When the vast dam of the Nile was completed, 
with all its giant sluices, there needed but the touch of a finger on an 
electric button to swing majestically open the gates of the barrier 
and so to let through the Nile in all its mass and might. There 
was the simplest possible contact. But it was contact with forces 
and appliances adequate to control or liberate at pleasure the 
great river. So Faith, in reliance of the soul, the soul perhaps 
of the child, perhaps of the peasant, perhaps of the outcast, is 
only a reliant look, a reliant touch. But it sets up contact with 
Jesus Christ, in all His greatness, in His grace, merit, saving 
power, eternal love.^ 

^ We must not be blind to the depth and richness of PauFs 
conception of faith. It is not the mere recognition that a certain 
set of historical facts is true, that Jesus of Nazareth died on the 
Cross and rose again from the dead. Nor is it the acceptance of 
a theological interpretation of these facts, that they released 
energies for the salvation of mankind. This coldly intellectual 
way of regarding them is alien altogether from the evangelical 
idea of faith. There is intended by it rather a temper and 
attitude of the souL It implies as its necessary condition the 
^ H. 0. G. Moule, in The Fundamentals^ ii, 115. 
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sinner’s consciousness of his condition, of his guilt and moral 
helplessness, and the impossibility of releasing himself from either 
one or the other. In this state of condemnation and impotence, 
finding in himself and in the world about him no relief for his 
condition, he is prepared to respond to the message of salvation in 
Christ. Casting away all thought of his own merit as commending 
him to God, for he feels himself to be a sinner in God’s sight, 
renouncing all efforts at self-reformation as superficial and 
inefiective, his whole being turns with a glad sense of confidence 
to Him that is mighty to save, with the deep gratitude of one 
who has been saved from despaix% Cutting himself loose from all 
the supports on which he has hitherto rested, he takes the 
supreme risk of faith and launches himself into the void, but he 
makes his venture in the confidence that he will not be left to his 
fate, but be caught and held fast by the everlasting arms. And 
this faith, in which self-surrender, love, gratitude, and implicit 
trust are mingled, effects the mystical union between the soul and 
its Saviour. The intellectual element is presupposed in it, the 
believer must recognize the existence of God, his own sin, and 
God’s reaction against it, his inability to attain the moral ideal 
which God demands from him, the truth of the great redemptive 
facts proclaimed in the Gospel. This is the indispensable founda- 
tion of faith. But faith is something which embraces also the 
emotions and the will, it is the movement of the whole personality, 
the soul’s flight for refuge to Christ. Its inmost mystery, indeed, 
baffles analysis ; how it effects the mystical union is God’s secret 
and not ours. But its mystical effect must be closely allied to 
its emotional element.^ 


IV. 

The Blessings. 

Justification by Faith involves Salvation, Eighteousness, and 
Eternal Life. Being justified implies being saved from sin and 
from the wrath of God, it signifies being endowed with the 
opportunity and ability to become righteous, and it involves the 
enjoyment of an eternal life consequent on righteousness being 
attained. It appears to be a true, and perhaps a sufficient, 
account of the meaning of justification, as the term is used by 
St. Paul, to say that it is the being accounted righteous and 

^ A. S, Peake, Christicmity : Its Natwre and Its Tr%t%, 292, 
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destined to eternal life by reason of being saved from sin and put 
in the way of becoming actually and truly righteous. Or, since 
eternal life is through righteousness, and salvation from sin is a 
necessary antecedent to the becoming righteous, justification may 
be defined more briefly as the being accounted righteous by reason 
of being endowed with a gift of righteousness. 

^ Justification is no mere fiat of God, no mere arbitrary 
pronouncement. God reckons the true perfection of life as already 
ours, because in identifying ourselves with Christ we have entered 
upon the way of its increasing realization. In the union of the 
soul with Christ and the consequent participation of His life, 
there is the pledge and promise of the completion in the believer's 
life of the righteousness which is already by anticipation accorded 
to him. Man is in a sense already what he aspires to be. What 
we believe in we are. There must be something in us of that 
moral beauty which we admire in another, and to declare that we 
believe in Christ and accept Him as the ideal of our faith and 
endeavour is already to have something of the Christlike in our 
soul. The implanted seed contains within it the potency of the 
completed life. There is an element of Pauline truth in Lowell's 
poem : 

The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 

Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 

To let the new life in, we know, 

Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal.^ 

1. Salvation. — How does justification involve salvation ? 
Because it means not only the acquittal of the sinner but also 
his restoration to God's favour. For justification is not merely 
forgiveness. It differs from forgiveness by transcending it. It 
does not contradict it ; it includes it, being a kindred but greater 
thing. Forgiveness remits penalty; it allows the offender to 
depart ; at least it need imply no more than this. God's accept- 
ance of sinful man does this — and very much more. It welcomes 
him to draw near, it beckons him in, it casts arms of love around 
him, it bids him be at home. In Christ's great parable the 
^ A. B. B. Alexander, The Ethics of 8L Emit 149. 
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prodigal was indeed forgiyen the gross sin of his vicious and heartless 
prodigality. But that was not all. He might have been forgiven, 
and yet kept at a certain distance from his father, at least for 
a while. But not so ; he was accepted. He was met with an 
embrace and l.ed into a festival. He was bidden to be much more 
at home than ever. 

We do indeed as sinners most urgently need forgiveness, the 
remission of our sins, the putting away of the holy vengeance of 
God upon our rebellion. But we need more. We need the voice 
which says, not merely, you may go ; you are let off your penalty ; 
but, you may come; you are welcomed into My 'presence and 
fellowship. 

^ Wesley spent a couple of days at Oxford, where he preached 
at the Castle on Sunday to a numerous and serious congregation. 
Then he returned to London. Ten days later he saw his mother 
once more at Salisbury. He was just ready to start for Tiverton 
to visit his eldest brother, when he received a message that Charles 
was dying at Oxford. He set out without delay, but found, to his 
great relief, that the danger was past. By this means he renewed 
his intercourse with Bohler, who was still at Oxford, and had 
been at Charles Wesley's side in his illness. '' By him,” he says 
“(in the hand of the great God), I was, on Sunday, the 5th” 
(March, 1738), “clearly convinced of unbelief, of the want of that 
faith whereby alone we are saved.” Wesley immediately con- 
cluded that he was unfit to preach. He consulted Bohler, who 
urged him to go on. “But what can I preach? "said Wesley. 
“Preach faith till you have it,” said his friend; “and then, 
lecause you have it, you will preach faith.” This sound advice 
Wesley followed. It is interesting to know that the first person 
to whom he offered salvation by faith was a prisoner who lay 
under sentence of death at the Castle. Here, in the place to 
which his friend Morgan had introduced him more than seven years 
before, he began his work as a preacher of the righteousness of 
faith. The incident is the more remarkable because Bohler had 
many times asked Wesley to speak to this man, but he had 
refused because he was a zealous assertor of the impossibility of a 
death-bed repentance. Wesley's prejudices were yielding at last.^ 

2. Righteousness , — When a man is justified he is accounted 
righteous. “ Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him 
for righteousness.” How righteousness does not mean one thing 
^ J. Telford, The Life of John Wesley^ 96, 
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in the Old Testament and another in the New, Righteousness is 
nothing less than conformity to the law of holiest manhood, which 
is the law of God ; and hence, whenever and wherever achieved, 
it is one righteousness, just as God is one and manhood one. Its 
requirements are as great for Christian as for Jew, nay, greater, 
because its standard is more completely and searchingly defined. 
Among the earliest declarations of Christ's ministry was the 
solemn word, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled," Then He 
took up the old legislation point by point, and showed how much 
more inward and genuine obedience must thenceforth be than ever 
before. 

When St. Paul contrasts the righteousness which is of the law 
and the righteousness which is of faith, he designates not two 
different righteousnesses, but two different means of attaining the 
same righteousness. His sole purpose is to show how faith 
accomplishes '"what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh." 

Righteousness is called the righteousness of God. For it belongs 
to the believer yet is not his personal righteousness. It is a thing 
revealed, to which a man submits. It also belongs to God, yet 
is not His personal righteousness. It is a ''gift" from God 
to men. It is Divine credit for being righteous bestowed on 
a man when he believes in, or trusts, God. God accounts one 
who believes in His grace righteous; He reckons his faith for 
righteousness. 

(1) The righteousness which is by faith is the righteousness of 
a new relationship to God. The relationship of man to God by 
nature is one of alienation which passes into enmity. " The carnal 
mind is ennaity against God.” But when, each one in his own 
way, we come to see God in His truth and goodness and mercy, 
we change our minds toward Him. We stand in a new relation- 
ship to Him, a relationship of trust to the Maker of our bodies 
and the Father of our spirits. Our faith may be no more than a 
grain of mustard seed, but it is potent to alter our relationship, 
and to reshape our lives. Now, next to being loved, to be trusted 
is the most satisfying attitude that one spirit can take up toward 
another. It brings us into a relationship which quenches all 
enmity and alienation. 
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^ A child may have been wilful and petulant until its mother^s 
anger has been roused, but when the little arms are clasped in a 
sobbing confidence round the mother’s neck, the trust confessed in 
the clinging pressure banishes all alienation. The man who has 
erred in his word or deed, and wronged us to our wounding, comes 
to us trusting in our magnanimity and kindness, and his trust 
brings him at once into a new relationship. In a similar manner, 
when a human soul, hitherto cherishing base thoughts of God and 
rebellious in will against His demands, turns to trust in God, he 
enters into a new relationship. In that new relationship he is 
forgiven. His sins are not imputed to him, and his faith is 
counted to him as righteousness.^ 

(2) The righteousness which is by faith is a righteousness of a 
new principle of life. In the moment in which a man trusts in 
God and takes up a new relationship to Him he is born again. 
In that new birth he is endued with a new principle and energy 
of life. The germ of the holy character is implanted in his soul. 
But it is only the promise and the potency of righteousness. It 
is the dream of an attainment, a devotion to something afar, the 
will and purpose of a strength and beauty yet to be. Yet that 
principle within him determines what he is. Not his emotions, 
not the expression of his convictions, not the grace of his prayers, 
and not even the tenor of his commonplace day, but this inward 
and secret passion of his will marks the man’s true quality. Not 
only has he been forgiven and accepted, but God has wrought in 
him the root and rudiment of righteousness, and he stands before 
God’s all-seeing eye in a righteousness imputed to him in his act 
of faith. 

^ The gardener plants an acorn in the loam, and soon the 
green shoot appears. He names that little, tender, almost form- 
less green stem an oak. It bears no resemblance to the oak in 
the meadow, with its gnarled and knotted trunk, its stubborn 
arms, and its spread of branch and leaf. But to that frail, little, 
upspringing thing the gardener imputes the perfection it will one 
day attain. A painter takes his brush and draws upon the canvas 
a few initial strokes in an hour of clear conception and fresh 
inspiration.^ There may be no more than a rough and hasty sketch 
of what will yet be a finished masterpiece. The visitor to the 
studio may be struck more by the crudeness of the colouring and 
the startling contrast of the light and shade. But to the painter 

^ W. M. Clow, The Mva^igel of tJie Strait Gate, 143. 
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it is a picture, with a name, and when he has spent his thought 
and time upon it the face will stand out in its beauty. He imputes 
a perfection it does not yet possess. So the human spirit, at 
present compassed about with infirmity, whose hours are strangely 
mingled with effort and aspiration, lapse and indulgence, flushings 
of joy and tears of remorse, may seem to have no claim to be 
counted as righteous. But he has believed in G-od. He has 
yielded himself to the will and the power of God. The Divine 
One who knows the hour of self-surrender, and marks the true 
bent of the soul, accords to him a righteousness not yet achieved 
— a righteousness which is of faith. The cry of penitence, the 
craving of the heart for holiness, the girding of the loins to walk 
in the way of a stricter truth and purity, the throb of a true 
devotion to Christ, all are yet imperfect, but they are the promise 
and potency of a perfection yet to be, and the principle behind 
them is counted by God as righteousness. 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.^ 

(3) The righteousness which is by faith is the acceptance of 
the righteousness of Christ, in a faith which makes us one with 
Him. There comes a moment when not only the things we have 
done in the flesh, the foul procession of thoughts within the soul, 
the whirl and dance of feeling which stir the blood in our veins, 
but even our generous deeds, gentle moods, kindly impulses, yes, 
and even our sob of penitence and our hour of far-visioned faith, 
are seen to be all flawed and faulty in God's sight. There comes 
an hour when we are too conscious that, were God's great light to 
be cast upon our souls and our lives, men would hide their faces 
from us ashamed. In that hour a man cannot trust in the new 
relationship, or the new principle of life. He comes to see his 
sin as Christ saw it. He shares, in his measure, in Christ's grief 
and burden for it. He consents to Christ's sacrifice as the means 
of his reconciliation and the source of his forgiveness. In an 
act of faith he identifies himself with Christ, and becomes one of 
that great company, and a member of that body, of which Christ 
^ W. M. Clow, Th& Evangel of the Strait Qate^ 145. 
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is the Head. He believes not only in the marvel but in the 
miracle of forgiveness, and he rises to know himself not only 
forgiven but redeemed, and to stand for ever within the righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

3. Eternal life . — Eternal life is in Christ J esus. To have the 
righteousness of Christ is to have the life that is eternal. Eternal 
life may be said to be the Johannine phrase that is equivalent to 
the Pauline justification by faith. And so the faith which is the 
channel of justifying grace is also the assurance of a life that is 
to come. 

There is nothing in man, no gift of genius, no force of will so 
marvellous as this faith in God and the Life Eternal which 
Christ inspires. When we think what men and women of 
common clay like ourselves have done and suffered for the sake of 
a God they have never seen and a heaven beyond the clouds — 
how they have patiently suffered th^ loss of all things, and have 
mounted the fiery pile with joy, clasping their faith to their 
hearts, as a king the crown which is his glory, or a miser the gold 
which is his treasure — this surely is the most marvellous spectacle 
earth has to show. We do not half feel the wonderfulness of it. 
We are conscious chiefly of the flaws and imperfections of our 
faith. We feel how weak and struggling and ineffective it is. 
We do not see the glory, or feel the grandeur of it. But one day 
we shall. What looks mean and meagre under the grey skies of 
earth will shine out in its proper splendour in the sunshine of 
Christ’s manifested presence. To have such faith in God, in the 
eternal life of righteousness and love, is the highest of which the 
human soul is capable. It is the triumph of the Divine in man. 
Christ Himself marvels at it. 

The winds that o’er my ocean run, 

Reach through all worlds beyond the sun; 

Through life and death, thro’ faith, through time. 

Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 

Eternal trades, they can not veer. 

And blowing teach us how to steer, 

And well for him whose joy, whose care 
Is but to keep before them fair. 
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0 thou, God's mariner, heart of mine ! 

Spread canvas to the airs divine; 

Spread sail and let thy fortune be 
Forgotten in thy destiny.^ 

^ D. A. Wasson. 
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Sanctification by Faith. 

While specially associated in Christian thought with justifica- 
tion, that initial act of consecration to God with which the 
Christian life in its higher forms commonly begins, faith is by no 
means confined to it. On the contrary, it abides as a permanent 
element in the religious life. It is the instrument not only of 
justification, but of sanctification as well. It is the presupposition 
of all the higher religious virtues, and enters so indissolubly into 
the making of the Christian life that the words of the apostle are 
literally true : “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 

Faith is not the only means of sanctification. The Cross of 
Christ sanctifies, the Holy Spirit sanctifies, prayer sanctifies. But 
that faith also is an instrument of sanctification there is no doubt. 
‘‘According to your faith be it unto you,” Jesus used to say to 
the sick and impotent folk who sought His healing when He was 
on earth. The exalted Christ had a similar message for Saul the 
persecutor, when He changed him into Paul the apostle. “ I send 
thee unto the Gentiles,” He told His new-found bondman and 
freeman, " that they may receive an inheritance among them that 
are sanctified by faith in me.” And in the last word of Peter 
which the Book of Acts records, that spoken to the Jerusalem 
Council, we listen to the same note. God, Peter declared, “ made 
no distinction” between us Jews and those strangers and 
foreigners who had been drawn to Him from heathendom, “ purify- 
ing” or “ cleansing their hearts by faith,” just as He did and does 
our own. According to our faith is our spiritual health. We are 
sanctified by faith in Christ. God cleanses and purifies the heart 
by faith. The teaching of the New Testament seems consistent 
and clear. 

There is an old book that rings with the music to which 

383 
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some of us are never tired of hearkening — the book which Walter 
Marshall wrote more than two hundred years ago, and which he 
called The, Gosjpel Mystery of Sanctification. Ebenezer and Ealph 
Erskine, and that redoubtable swordsman Adam Gib, recommended 
it, in the century after its publication, to Scottish saints ; and so 
the most cautious and conservative theologian among us need 
not look askance at its doctrine. The book sprang, as the best 
books do, out of a personal experience. Walter Marshall was a 
Presbyterian minister in England in the times of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration. But for many years he was exercised 
with troubled thoughts, and by his own mortifying eifforts he 
sought for peace of conscience. The peace did not come; his 
trials still increased. Whereupon he consulted others, and 
particularly Mr. Baxter, whose writings had been his daily 
counsellors ; and Richard Baxter, as wise as he was humble, told 
him that these writings were harming instead of helping him, for 
he was taMng them too legally. Afterwards, still hungering after 
the hidden treasure, he sought out “ an eminent divine, Dr. T. G.,” 
as the prefatory note to The Gospel Mystery designates him — that 
is. Dr. Thomas Goodwin. He gave him an account of the state 
of his soul. He went minutely over the sins which lay on him 
like a weighty burden. But Goodwin replied that he had for- 
gotten to mention the greatest sin of all, that of unbelief, in not 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ both for the remission of his 
guilt and for the sanctifying of his nature. Goodwin was a true 
spiritual surgeon that day; he diagnosed the malady, and his 
scalpel laid bare the mischief; his word was a word in season. 
Walter Marshall saw at last the truth which Francis Quarles 
preaches, and which not a few Christians are culpably slow to 
learn, that 

It is an error ev’n as foul to call 

Our sins too great for pardon as too small. 

He set himself to the studying of Chi’ist as he had not studied 
Him before ; and he attained to eminent holiness, much peace of 
conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost. When King Charles 
came home, they put him, the quaint Preface says, “ under the 
Bartholomew Bushel, with near two thousand more lights, whose 
illuminations made the land a Goshen.” But the Bartholomew 
Bushel distressed him exceedingly little ; for he had received his 
baptism of assurance and strength ; and out of his own history he 
spun for you and me his golden book. What is the Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification ? It is, Walter Marshall answers, the 
simplicity and the continuance of a faith which is always 
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waiting on Christ, and taking from Christ, and rejoicing in 
Christ.^ 

^ The work which the Lord had assigned her [Madame Guyon] 
was wholly different from what she had anticipated. God often 
works thus. Thus, at the foot of the Alps, when she thought her 
great business was to make ointments, and cut linen, and bind up 
wounds, and tend the sick, and teach poor children the alphabet 
and the catechism (important vocations to those whom Providence 
calls to them), she uttered a word from her burdened heart, in 
her simplicity without knowing or thinking how widely it would 
afifect^ the interests of humanity, or through how many distant 
ages it would be re-echoed. And that word was, Sanctification 
by Faith. Both the thing and the manner of the thing struck 
those who heard her with astonishment. Sanctification itself was 
repugnant; and sanctification by faith inexplicable. In the 
Protestant Church, it would have been hardly tolerable ; but in 
the Eoman Catholic Church, which is characterized by ceremonial 
observances, the toleration of a sentiment which ascribes the 
highest results of inward experience to faith alone, was im- 
possible. So that, instead of being regarded as an humble and 
devout Catholic, as she supposed herself to be, she found herself 
suddenly denounced as a heretic. But the Word was in her 
heart, formed there by infinite wisdom ; and in obedience to that 
deep and sanctified conviction which constitutes the soul's inward 
voice, she uttered it; uttered it now, and uttered it always, 
though bonds and imprisonments awaited her.” * 

I. 

Faith Justifying and Sanctifying. 

From the forensic aspect of justification, as pardon in harmony 
with law, we pass now to its ethical outcome in righteousness of 
life. The former predominates in Paul's Epistles, but the latter 
is not omitted. Faith not only puts man right with God through 
the appropriation of the saving benefits of Christ's death, but it 
brings him into vital relation with God, whereby he actually 
.attains inward and outward conformity to the moral law. Faith 
works by love (Gal. v. 6), and self-surrendering faith is the 
condition of the Holy Spirit's indwelling whereby alone the 

^ A, Smellie, Lift Up Your Heart, 73. 

® T. O, Upham, The Life of Madame Quyon, 155^ 
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requirements of the law are fulfilled ” in those who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit ” (Rom. viii. 4). 

1. The first justification or acceptance is therefore a preliminary 
step ; it is acceptance for admission into the Divine household, or 
city of Grod, or life in Christ. It is a means to an end, and that 
end is the fellowship of Christ and continually developing assimi- 
lation to Him. 

The close connexion between these two elements of experience 
is shown by the ease with which Paul transmutes the objective 
facts Which were the basis of his assurance of pardon into 
symbols of the process of moral renewal through which he had 
passed. If we have become united with him by the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection; 
knowing this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be done away, that so we should no longer be 
in bondage to sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin.” 
The objective facts both produce and typify the inward process. 
The act of faith, which apprehends G-od's grace in Christ, involves 
so complete an acceptance of Him that we share His crucifixion, 
and burial, and resurrection. Om old self is crucified and buried 
with Him, and we rise with Him to newness of life. In other 
words, the consciousness of acceptance with G-od and that of 
moral renewal are the crown of the same venture of faith and of 
the same operation of the Divine grace. 

2, Does this mean, then, that justification and sanctification 
are processes following the one on the other, of which the former 
is over before the latter begins? Such a statement must be 
repudiated so far as its latter clause is concerned; You cannot 
thus logically sever a vital process. They are two parts of one 
vital process ; and the man who is not on tlu way to being made 
like Christ (however far off it he may be at the moment) is by 
that very fact shown to be not in a state of justification or accept- 
ance with God. The two experiences must necessarily be treated by 
theology in order, and sometimes they are regarded as successive 
stages ; hut in reality they are synchronous, whether gradual or 
instantaneous. The doctrine of Justification by Faith is thus the 
expression, not of a legal fiction, but of a reality of experience. 
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3. No doubt the faith that justifies precedes the faith that 
sanctifies. The religion of the Bible is the religion of a sinner. 
The book conies to man first of all as such. Its iTnmediatc object 
is not the regulation of conduct, the formation of character, the 
production of practical excellence, and so on. This, indeed, is its 
grand and ultimate aim, the end which it incessantly pursues, and 
without accomplishing which it accomplishes nothing; but its 
first, immediate, direct object, is not this. That is the pardon of 
the guilty, their reconciliation to God ; then comes the regulation 
of external behaviour, the promotion of that holiness which 
becometh saints." 

The having our “heart set at liberty" is a preliminary to 
“running the way of God’s commandments.” Yet even so we 
must recognize that Paul never exactly uses this language. 
When he describes the stages of God’s dealings with the soul he 
passes from justification to glorification, or (final) deliverance 
from sin and wrath. Or, on one occasion, he mentions sanctifica- 
tion before justification. This is in part accounted for by the fact 
that the word translated “sanctify” or “sanctification” means 
rather “consecrate” (as to priesthood) or “consecration.” And 
though this consecration involves “sanctity” (in our sense) 
because of the character of God to whom we are dedicated, yet it 
may precede it ; and we are in fact consecrated and hallowed at 
the moment when we are accepted into the “ priestly body ” and 
anointed with the Divine unction. This exact meaning of the 
term “ sanctification ” in part accounts for Paul’s not spiking of 
sanctification and justification as successive stages of the spiritual 
life. When he is speaking about justification he is answering the 
question, What is the attitude of the human soul towards God 
which sets God free, so to speak, to accept it and work upon it ? 
And the answer is, The attitude of faith. When he speaks of 
sanctification, or rather consecration, he is answering the implied 
question, How is the individual to be thought of Yfhm he has 
been admitted to baptism into the Christian community ? And 
the answer is, He is to be thought of as consecrated, or as sharing 
the life of a consecrated people. 

^ In the Bible, Christianity is given us as a whole; but men 
are apt to take confined and partial views of it. i^aith is con- 
nected in Scripture^ teth with the pardcm of sin and with the 
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deliverance from the power of sin; or, in other words, with 
justification and sanctification, according to common language. 
In its connexion with justification, it is opposed to merit, and 
desert, and work of every description ; “ It was by faith that it 
might be by grace, or gratuitous, or for nothing,” Eom. iv. 16. 
Some exclusively take this view, which in itself is correct, but 
which does not embrace the whole truth. Faith, as coimected 
with sanctification, “purifieth the heart,” “ worketh by love," and 
“overcometh the world,” and produces every thing which is 
excellent and holy, as maybe seen in that bright roll which is 
given in Heb. xi Some again are so engrossed with this view of 
the subject, that they lose sight of the former. This is a frmtful 
source of error.'- 


II. 

New Life. 

There is a remarkable consensus among apostolic writers in 
looking upon the Christian life as a new state of being, 

1. So new is it that they speak of it unhesitatingly as resulting 
from a new creation or new birth. In evidence of this the 
following passages may be quoted. “Jesus answered and said 
unto him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God. . . . Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God ” (John iii. 3, 5). “ As many as received him, to them gave he 
the right to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name : which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John i. 12, 13). “ Lie 
not one to another ; seeing that ye have put off the old man with 
his doings, and have put on the new man, which is being renewed 
unto knowledge after the image of him that created him ” (CoL 
iii 9 10). “ Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatmes" 
(Jas. i. 18). “ Seeing ye have purified your souls in your obedience 
to the truth unto unfeigned love of the brethren, love one 
another from the heart fervently: having been b^otten again, 
I T. Erskmo, J.n Essay on Fmth, 9. 
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not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word 
of God, which liveth and abideth ” (1 Pet. i. 22, 23). 

2. It has often been said that Christianity is summed up in 
the two commands — “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,’^ and 
‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” In fact, this is not 
Christianity at all; this is Christ’s summary of Judaism, His 
summary of the law which defines man’s obligation to God. But 
this definition of man’s obligation to God is not distinctively 
Christian; it is hardly even distinctively Jewish. Christianity is 
the statement of what God has done and is doing for man ; and 
what it affirms God has done and is doing for man is this : God has 
come into life and filled one human life full of Himself that He 
may fill all human lives full of Himself, and in doing this He has 
brought the world deliverance from its sins, and transformed its 
sorrows into sources of a joy deeper than any sorrowless joy, 

^ When Ernest Wilberforce was appointed to the See of 
Newcastle he received a letter from Wilkinson of St. Peter’s, 
Eaton S(iuare, who was himself to be raised to the Episcopate 
before many months had elapsed : ‘‘ May God bless you, my dear 
Ernest, in this great work. Mrs. Wilberforce remembers what I 
have more than once said to her as to the gifts which God has 
given you. You remember a walk we once bad in the Park when 
we talked of faith in its wider sense as expressing the power 
which is given to man of opening his heart to receive what God 
has already given us in Christ Jesus our Lord. Dear Ernest, open 
wide your heart and receive the fulness of the Power of the Holy 
Ghost, and let that Divine Spirit bring out for the use of the 
Church all the gifts which are only waiting for His touch to be 
developed. Believe that God has chosen you to be His instrument 
— ^to be the channel through which His life may flow out to your 
diocese. The more you feel your natural weakness so much the 
more do you dwell on the Divine Power which only requires for 
its manifestation the comprehension of our own nothingness and 
faith in the reality of His in-dwelling Presence.^ 

3. How is it that we can have such unbounded confidence m 
faith as the principle of this new life ? By what means does it 
make the new life in Christ a life of sanctity ? St. Paul gives an 

1 Ufe of the JtigU Bev&rend Mrwst Eolcmd Wilberforce, 98. 
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answer. There are two ways in which faith produces holiness of 
life — it brings the believer into fellowship with Christ, and it is 
energetic through love. 

(1) Fellowship , — ^We know what we mean by communion or 
intercourse with our fellow-men. By the written word, by word 
of mouth, even by the silent touch or look, a man enters into 
relations with his fellow. The one mind acts and reacts upon the 
other ; it gives and receives ; it is influenced much or little : the 
whole personality may be changed by contact with another 
whether for better or for worse. 

Fellowship with Christ is not essentially different. However 
mystic and transcendental this fellowship may appear to some 
minds, it will not be denied that in proportion as it is realized in 
any Christian experience it must prove a powerful stimulus to 
Christlike living. No man can, like the apostle, think of himself 
as dying, rising, and ascending with Christ without being stirred 
up to strenuous effort after moral heroism. No man, be his 
temperament what it may, can imderstand and believe in the 
lovingkindness of God, as proclaimed in the gospel, without being 
put under constraint of conscience by his faith. The man who 
earnestly believes himself to be a son of God must needs try to be 
Godlike. Even if in spiritual character he be of the unimagina- 
tive, unpoetic, matter-of-fact type, he will feel his obligation none 
the less; it will appear to him a plain question of sincerity, 
common honesty, and practical consistency. In comparison with 
the mystic, he may have to plod on his way without aid of the 
eagle wings of a fervid religious imagination ; nevertheless observe 
him, and you shall see him walk on persistently without fainting. 
He knows little of devotee raptures ; PauVs way of thinking 
concerning co-dying and co-rising is too high for him. He does 
not presume to criticize it, or depreciate its characteristic utterances 
as the extravagant language of an inflated enthusiasm : he simply 
leaves it on one side and, renouncing all thought of flying, is 
content with the pedestrian rate of movement. But the steadi- 
ness of his advance approves him also to be a true son of faith. 

There thus grows up a mystic union with Christ, an identifica- 
tion of the believer and his Eedeemer, so that Christ’s acts become 
his acts. There is a beautiful reciprocity and interchange of 
giving and receiving, love answering to love, and life to life. In 
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this self-forgetful surrender of the whole man to Christ, the old 
ego with its inner strife and trembling vanishes, and a new self- 
less personality, a new spiritual manhood, takes its place, of which 
we can give no other explanation than that which Paul offers us, 
as the secret of his own experience — I live ; and yet no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” “Paith in Christ” means ‘‘life in 
Christ ” And this complete yielding of self and vital union with 
the Saviour, this dying and rising again, is at once man's supreme 
ideal and the source of all moral greatness. 

^ In all human history and experience have men ever dis- 
covered a more uplifting moral force than the companionship of 
Jesus Christ? Think of the transforming influence that He 
exerted, in the days of His earthly life, upon the characters of 
that little band of men and women who companded with Him 
among the hills of G-alilee. Business men and tax-gatherers, 
fishermen and soldiers, women in their homes and women on the 
streets — all climbed to heights of which they had never dreamed, 
and this simply through the influence of this strange Man they 
had come to love. They may not have been able to analyse, 
perhaps hardly even realize, what had happened to them ; all they 
knew was that Se had come into their lives, and that that had 
made all the difference. And, after He had left the earth as a 
visible presence, this kind of thing went on happening. Indeed, 
the magic of His presence was even more potent than before. 
Those who needed Him, and longed for Him, found Him entirely 
available, even though not visible to their earthly eyes. And this 
discovery was always as sunlight flooding into darkened lives. 
Here is, indeed, the very heart and core of Christian experience ; 
and from generation to generation it has never failed. Into lives 
wearied by failure, bruised by pain and sorrow, barren of hope, 
empty of meaning and purpose, Me tomes, when the door is open, 
and His coming always turns the scale. “Jesus Christ came into 
my cell last night, wrote Samuel Eutherford, in prison in 
Aberdeen, “ and every Stone of it glowed like a ruby.” “ Beatity 
for ashes, the oil df joy fot mourning, the garment 6t praise for 
the spirit of heaviness” — these are some of Christ's exchanges. 
Is there a msan or #oman amohg us who does not need this trans- 
figuring touch on character and circumstance? Is there one of 
us who can afford to do without the proffered friendship of Jesus 
Christ?! 

(2) Zove , — In Gal. v. 6 Paul speaks of faith “energizing 
^ E, S. "Woods, On Service,^^ 18 . 
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through love.” Row if faith be really an energetic principle, and 
if it do indeed work from love as its motive, then we may expect 
from its presence in the soul right conduct of the highest order. 
Out of the energy of faith will spring all sorts of right works, and 
those works will not be vitiated by base motives, as in religions of 
fear, in connexion with which superstitious dread of G-od proves 
itself not less mighty than faith, but mighty to malign effects, 
making men even give of the very fruit of their body for the sin 
of their souh The only question therefore remaining is : Are the 
apostle’s statements concerning faith true I is faith an energetic 
force ? does it work from love as its motive ? 

There should be no hesitation in admitting the truth of both 
statements. That faith is an energetic principle all human 
experience attests. Faith, no matter what its object, ever shows 
itself mighty as a propeller to action. If a man believes a certain 
enterprise to be possible and worthy, his faith will stir him up to 
persistent effort for its achievement. The eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews settles the question as to the might 
inherent in faith. In this might all faith shares, therefore the 
faith of Christians in God. 

But why should the faith of Christians work by love ? Why 
not by some other motive, say fear, which has been such a potent 
factor in the religious history of mankind ? Is there any intrinsic 
necessary connexion between Christian faith and love ? There is, 
and it is due to the Christian idea of God. All Pu/rns on that. 
The God of our faith is a God of grace. He is our Father in 
heaven, and we, however unworthy, are His children. Therefore 
our faith inevitably works by love. First and obviously by the 
love of gratitude for mercy received. For, whereas the question 
of a religion of fear is: “Wherewithal shall I come before the 
Lord that I may appease his wrath,” faith speaks in this wise : 
“ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits ? ” But 
not through the love of gratitude alone ; also through the love of 
adoration for the highest conceivable ethical ideal realized in the 
Divine nature. God is love, benignant, self-communicating, self- 
sacrificing, To believe in such a God is to make love, similar in 
spirit if limited in capacity, the law of life. 
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III. 

Geowth. 

1. The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” If the parable of the mustard seed bids us look upon 
the growth of faith, considered simply in itself, that of leaven 
bids us look upon it in its effect and influence upon what lies 
outside it. We know how leaven or barm works; place it in the 
middle of a lump of dough, and leave it, and very soon it begins 
to make the dough heave and swell ; little by little it penetrates 
the whole of it and leavens the whole mass. And in just the same 
way faith acts upon the heart ; it stirs it all up, and little by little 
it changes its whole nature. It never lies idle, from the first 
moment of its beginning to work, but keeps spreading, first in one 
direction, and then in another, and never leaves off till it has 
leavened the whole lump, and brought it all into the same nature 
with itself. It cannot rest whilst there is a single bad passion 
remaining in the heart. Wherever faith and sin meet, they meet 
as deadly enemies, one of which must subdue and drive out the 
other ; and there can be no rest or peace in the heart till that is 
accomplished. 

(1) Think first of what may be faith’s possibilities in the 
mastery of evil, its negative achievements. Through the faith of 
Christ we are to overcome, it is said, the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life. We master carnal appetite; we 
master envy, jealousy, and resentment ; we master pride, vanity, 
and ambition. Faith conquers in other directions also; we 
refrain from indulgence in fretfulness, anxiety, and care. In a 
word, those who are begotten of God sin not, writes John. The 
world, the devil, and the natural self are overcome. We enjoy 
marked freedom from the invasions of conscious iniquity. 

(2) Faith’s possibilities appear also on the positive side of 
spiritual life, to be seen in the graces with which the new nature 
is adorned. The beauties of holiness become increasingly visible 
in conduct and character. The love of God and the love of one’s 
neighbour gain the mastery within, manifesting themselves as the 
ruling powers ; we obey the first and second great commandments. 
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The patience and gentleness of the Lord Jesus show themselves 
in temper and behaviour. Being quickened by the Holy Spirit 
we tread in the steps of the Master. A growing measure of 
Christ-likeness gets to be the dominant feature in life. We are 
the pure in heart, and see God. 

^ Do nob think that faith is something above and beyond you : 
there is none here that has not done a deed of faith as well as the 
noblest servant of God. Whenever you have resisted temptation 
to idleness, and done your work ; whenever you have shrunk from 
a lie which would have made things more pleasant ; whenever you 
have by prayer or struggle banished a mean or angry or impure 
thought; whenever you have forgiven an injury; whenever you 
have sided vdth the right against the wrong, you have shown 
Faith. There is none here who has not known what it is.^ 

(3) Besides the usual and quieter modes of growth, faith is not 
without its occasional and extraordinary forms of advancement, in 
which progress is made as with leaps and bounds. We read of 
such in the apostolic age, happening now and then ; and the like 
occur still, happening now and then. 

Was Stephen favoured with a glowing rapture just before his 
martyrdom ? Fletcher of Madeley, on the eve of his departure, 
may be said to have had a similar transport ; visited with such a 
disclosure of the Divine goodness as filled his soul with an over- 
powering ecstasy of delight. “ God is love 1 ” he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Shout ! Shout aloud ! Oh, it so fills me that I want a gust of 
praise to go to the ends of the earth ! ” 

Was the hostile career of Saul of Tarsus suddenly closed by a 
manifestation from on high ? So was that of Colonel Gardiner ; 
the man’s old and reprobate course instantly stopped by a vision 
from the unseen, and his new career of pious devotion soon 
entered on for the rest of his days. And the like has to be 
affirmed of Jacob Parsons ; who, returning from his usual haunts of 
vice, retired to bed a drunken sot, but arose in the morning a changed 
character ; after which, as one that knew him well could testify, 
for thirty-five years he lived a perfectly blameless life, beloved 
by everybody.” In explanation of this wondrous transformation 
of being, the man himself ever insisted that, during this the most 
memorable night of his life, the Lord Jesus had appeared to him; 

^ J, M. Wilson, School HomiUes^ i. 8. 
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and to his dying day he remained what may be called a miracle of 
Divine grace. 

Again, was Paul caught up to the third heaven, there to hear 
unspeakable words which no man could utter ? So was William 
Tennant, the American friend of George Whitefield. And most 
devoted was the active spiritual life which followed, the force of 
the rapture holding the good man for long as if in another world. 
And, as the little ones have a place in the ministries of Divine 
love, the incident may be told of the young girl, merriest of her 
circle, who, after a heavy fall on ice, was grieved beyond measure 
to learn, from the medical verdict on her case, that she was never 
to walk again. Oh, that I could but die ! she exclaimed. But 
a vision of the night came to her relief. She dreamed of heaven 
and its happy tenants. Some of the celestials came to her. She 
even saw the Lord Jesus. And in her eyes tokens of lasting joy 
took the place of tears. Mother,” said she, I am not going to 
fret, even though I shall not be able to run about any more. Oh 1 
the King is so lovely, so lovely ; and if He wants me to lie still for 
Him, why, I can do it.” And the child kept her word. In spite 
of pain and weariness, the room in which the young invalid lay 
came to be the spot around which all the sunshine of the house 
seemed to gather. 

(4) But these epochs and critical moments in the spiritual 
life just referred to will nearly always be found to stand related 
to something habitual which went before them as preparation. 
3t, Paul's habit of prayer, for example, his formed instinct to turn 
to Christ under crushing need instead of letting the need merely 
paralyse him, led up in an organic order to the Divine answer 
which suddenly glorified his misery into victory. Our immediate 
business in the spiritual life is to bring our spirit to meet the 
Divine Spirit, however true it is that He all the while divideth 
"to every man severally as he will.” Therefore let us form 
the habit of faith amidst " all the changing scenes of life,” under 
the conditions of the common day as they come not to others 
but to us. 

How shall we do so best ? On the whole, in very simple ways. 
First of all, let us form the spiritual habit of "" setting the Lord 
always before uS.” We can never too often remember, nor too 
simply, that the true power of true faith lies in its Object. 
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Therefore let us recollect the Object. Let us habitually say within 
the soul the creed of life : “ I believe in God, in God in Christ, in 
the Christ of God.” 

He lives, He loves, He knows; 

Nothing that thought can dim; 

He gives the very best to those 
Who leave the choice to Him. 

It is possible so to think that truth, and so to confess it, if only 
to ourselves, that it shall grow out of an act into a habit, and 
become the attitude and not merely a motion of the soul. We 
may contribute to the process in many ways. We may foster it 
by fresh thought, with prayer, upon the vast ranges of reason that 
gather round the certainty ; by recalling and treasuring up the 
innumerable testimonies to the fact of God borne to us by the 
experiences of the saints ; by definite acts of devotion ; by per- 
sistent companionship with the Bible ; by use in spirit and in truth 
of the sacrament of the body and the blood of the Son of God. 

2. Growth in holiness is not always steady and unwavering. 
The bright spring-time of faith, when all is as if bathed in sunlight, 
is not lasting in the experience of any person. The days of 
struggle, weariness, and comparative gloom soon recur. Not that 
faith has vanished, or that its benefits prove to be hollow ; the 
faith is fixed, and the choice is made, and there is profound peace 
and lasting confidence as the effect. The course of life is estab- 
lished, not wavering: the feet are planted as on a rock. Yet 
there comes to be a sense of remaining want ; the experience of 
exquisite and unmixed joy passes away; many questions are 
raised. There is a descent from the heights to the rude common 
world. There is an advance through conflict within and without, 
and as the result of faithfulness and patient waiting. 

In the region of faith and personality this must always be so. 
Our material goods, the results of our civilization, we can lock up 
and pass on. We consolidate and transmit them. We transmit 
our improvements. But our spiritual goods we must daily regain, 
daily adjust, and daily fecundate. The certainty of yesterday will 
not do for to-day. It must be recei^tified to-day. Always we 
must go back to adjust our compass at the inexhaustible Cross. 
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We must return to our living authority for our obedience and 
reassurance. What we are so sure of is a positive Word, with 
features changeless and always recognizable for what it is; but 
it is also a living and waxing Word, as living for to-day as for 
yesterday and for ever, which, the more it changes, is the more the 
same. It is a Word, and not a scheme. It is a personal power, 
and not an intellectual palladium which we snatch up, throw on 
our shoulders, and carry out of the fire. And therefore it is that 
moral progress is so slow — because we cannot make a thiTig of it, 
and transmit it, as we do material gain. Each man has to verify 
for himself, and to acquire his legacy. He may accept gravitation, 
but he has to acquire sanctification, and win his souL 

^ Faith is no mere charter for comfort. It has no rentiers. 
And the experience of salvation’s ripening power is the only real 
way to continued certainty of its truth. Apologetic is not so 
valuable to convert the world as to confirm the Church which 
does convert, to give faith a foundation in the world’s reality, and 
to unify its knowledge of the Son of God. The same Apostle of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, who insisted in the second 
chapter that faith did not come by the arguments of men, but by 
the power of the Spirit, goes on in the fifteenth chapter to confirm 
the Church’s wavering faith in the resurrection of Christ by 
many infallible proofs.^ 

3. Is it possible to reach perfection by faith ? Yes, if faith 
is never separate from perfection. Christianity is the perfect 
religion because it is the religion of perfection. It holds up a 
perfect ideal, it calls us incessantly to this ideal, and it calls all to 
this ideal. Each man is called, and each man is always called, to 
it. It is a religion that issues from the perfect One, and returns to 
His perfection. But it returns through a far country and a dread. 
It returns by way of redemption, so that the means of reaching 
this perfection for us sinners is not achievement but faith. 

^ There are two notions of perfection which are wrong, and 
a third which is right. The first idea is Pietist; the second is 
Popish ; the third is Protestant, Apostolic, Christian. 

(1) The Pietist idea pursues perfection as mere quietist sinless- 
ness with a tendency to ecstasy. Its advocates are people some- 
times of great grace and beauty ; but it represents a one-sided, 
narrow, and negative spirituality. Its religion is largely emotional, 

^ P. T. Forsyth, The Frmciple of Authority ^ Z1, 
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mystical, and introspective. Its adherents are apt to be the 
victims of visions and moods. They seek perfection in a state of 
sinlessness. It is a condition largely subjective, ascetic, ansemic, 
feminine. It prescribes an ariitrary withdrawal from the interests, 
pursuits, and passions of life. It is a cloistered virtue. It is 
distrait, not actual. There is an absence of true humility, 

(2) The Popish idea of perfection has much in common with 

the Pietist. It is unworldly in the negative sense ; it flees from 
the world, it does not master it. It is embodied in the monk and 
the nun. In the Eoman system the monk is the ideal man, the 
nun the ideal woman. The whole Eoman system rests on the 
double morality involved in this distinction. It is a religion by 
double entry. It teaches that only some are called to perfection, 
while for the majority the demands made are much more ordinary. 
Eome succeeds, like certain governments, by lowering the educa- 
tional standard for the masses, by not being too hard on the 
natural man. But it canonizes a starved and non-natural man, 
on whom it is very exacting. It compounds for its laxity with its 
adherents by its severity with its devotees. There are it 

says, which all must obey, and there are emnseh which are only 
for those few destined to perfection. 

(3) These Pietist and P^ist ideas of perfection are Catholic 
more than Evangelical, and "^us are destroyed by the vital, free, 
final, sufficient, and perfect principle of Christian faith. The true 
perfection is the perfection which is of God in faith. The perfect 
obedience is not the obedience which is associated with faith or 
flows from it, but the obedience of the soul which is faith and 
which is the saving power and perfection for all. To be perfect 
is to be in Christ Jesus by faith. It is the right relation to God 
in Christ, not the complete achievement of Christian character J 

^ The error at the root of all false ideas of perfection is this : 
it is rating our behaviour lefore God higher than our relation to 
God — ^putting conduct before faith, deeds before trust, work before 
worship. That is the root of all pharisaism, Epmanism, paganism, 
and natural and worldly morality. It is the same tendency at 
bottom which puts the sacraments above simple faith, which 
neglects the worship of the sanctuary for work in a mission, or 
replaces the gospel by ethical culture. 

Christian perfection is not a perfection of culture. It is not 
a thing of ideas or of finish. Such perfection is for the select few, 
for a natural elect. It is the perfection of the 4lite. This is so 
even with ethical culture. Its fine programme is yet no gospel. 
The souTs true and universal perfection is of faith. It is a perfec- 

^ F. T. Forsyth, OhrisHcm Ferfectim, 6*3, 
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tion of attitude rather than of achievement, of relation more than 
of realization, of trust more than of behaviour. Conduct may 
occupy three-fourths of our time, but it is not three-fourths of life. 
To say that it is, is to return from the qualitative to the quanti- 
tative way of thinking, from which culture was expected to deliver 
us. The greatest element in life is not what occupies most of its 
time, else sleep would stand high in the scale. Nor is it even 
what engrosses most of its thought, else money would be very 
high. It is what exerts intrinsically the most power over life. 
The two or three hours of worship and preaching weekly has 
perhaps been the greatest single influence on English life. Half 
an hour of prayer, morning or evening, every day, may be a greater 
element in shaping our course than all our conduct and all our 
thought ; for it guides them both. And a touch or a blow which 
falls on the heart in a moment may affect the whole of life in a 
way that no amount of business or of design can do.^ 

^ P. T. Porsyth, Christian 'Perfection^ 76. 
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Personality in Faith. 


1. Paith is a personal relationship. It is between persons ; it is 
not between things. Nor is it between persons and things. We 
can trust ourselves to a ladder, a bridge, or a boat; but it is 
evident that confidence in the uniformity of natural law and in 
the adaptability of any such inanimate instrument as a ladder or 
a boat to our purpose, is not faith but knowledge founded on 
inference, and certain in proportion to the validity of the reason- 
ing on which it is founded. 

We might say that we have faith in a fact or a truth, but 
only when we have some personal interest in it. It might be 
demonstrated to us that the planets are inhabited ; but we should 
not say that we had faith in that fact until we could feel our- 
selves personally concerned in it. Many things may be affirmed 
or proved respecting the Divine nature (purely speculative 
theories), which, for the same reason, stand in no connexion with 
our faith. So, too, the truth that appeals to our faith must be 
about some other person. We may be convinced of abstract 
principles ; but before they can elicit faith, they must be clothed 
in personality. We know that goodness exists, but we have faith 
in a good man. All can recognize the wisdom and love that per- 
vade a beautiful universe; but faith must feel them as the 
wisdom and love of an ever-present Grod. Faith contemplates the 
truth it receives as a precious golden link, binding in some sort of 
fellowship the believer and some higher spiritual being. It is this 
peculiarly personal character of faith that gives to it that warm 
glow of emotion which we feel always belonging to it, which 
enables us to say that we believe with the heart, and which 
accounts for faith so essentially and profoundly governing the 
springs of character and of life. 
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^ Faith which is the foundation of our spiritual life is before 
all things a personal relation between ourselves and Christ ; it is 
an affection of our whole soul in regard to Him ; and by no means 
a merely intellectual relation of our mind to a truth or a system 
of truths. It is true, in a sense, to say that the “object" of our 
faith is the Apostles' Creed, which is a bundle of propositions set 
forth, commented on, and considerably amplified by the Catholic 
Church. But faith in the teacher comes before faith in the teach- 
ing. We must believe in Christ and in the Church before we 
believe in what they teach us.^ 

2. There are very few passages in the Gospels where Christ 
uses the word “faith” or the word “believe” to describe an 
intellectual attitude toward certain truth. Christ constantly uses 
“ faith” as a term that is not applicable to the relation of a man 
to an opinion, or of a man to a thing. He uses “ faith ” as a term 
that is applicable only to the relation of a person to a person. I 
believe not things that people tell me, I believe the people them- 
selves, and my belief in them is faith. A little child, knowing 
very little of life, sits on the father’s knee learning its first lessons 
of life, and believes what the father tells it. Now its belief in 
what the father says is not an act of faith, it is a fruit of faith. 
It is the relationship of confidence between the child and the 
father that makes the child believe anything the father says, and 
its belief in what the father tells is simply one of the accessory 
sequences of its faith in the father. Faith, with Jesus, is personal 
confidence in Himself. Faith, with Jesus, is the answer of a 
man’s soul to His soul, the touch of a man’s personality upon His 
personality, the surrender of a willing life to Jesus Christ as its 
Lord and its King. 

That is the explanation of the healing of the man with the 
withered hand. There stands before the Christ a man with a 
withered arm. The limb hangs perfectly useless by his side. 
The nerves have ceased to act in the shrunken limb. Its muscles 
have atrophied; they no longer obey the command of the will. 
Movement has long since ceased to be possible. And Christ says, 
“Stretch forth thy hand.” We should find it easy to excuse the 
man if he had burst into the laugh that declares an embittered 
spirit. “ Stretch it out ? Why, that is the very thing I have 
^ G. Tyrrell, OU oM Wine, 41. 
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wanted to do all these years. If I could do it at all, would I 
have waited for your instructions ? You are making what I need 
as a gift the condition of your giving. Ton must give me first 
some other power, and then there will be some chance of my 
doing what you say. Don’t tell me to do what I want you to give 
me the power of doing.” Just for one moment the man stands 
looking into the q.uiet eyes of Him who knows both the innate 
powers and the sad paralysis of the human heart. Just for one 
moment; and then something stirred within the man. It was 
faith in Christ. Only that; but how much it was! The nerves 
that had long since been utterly irresponsive, dead fibres of a use- 
less limb, began to tingle, as once again there flowed along them 
the almost forgotten vibration. The feeble muscles obeyed, grew 
full and round again, and slowly the long palsied limb was lifted 
up, and into all its dry and desolate channels there came once 
more the blessed tide of life. That power to use his arm, was it a 
product or a cause ? Did he not obey the initial impulse ? Did 
he not receive the fuller power ? His power sprang from his faith ; 
it issued in power. It was from faith ; it was to faith. The final 
issue was life. 

3. When we realize that the central feature of Christian 
discipleship is a relation to a Person, the word " faith assumes 
that meaning of trust which is really the highest meaning it is 
capable of bearing. The first and last meaning of faith for the 
Christian must be trust in a Person. All other meanings of faith 
are subordinate to this ■one. The Christian ought to be able to 
t.hinTr of his life entirely in the terms of trust. His- conduct 
ought to be the practical issue of that trust, his theology ought 
to he the formulated statement of it, and as a member of 
Christ’s Church he is, ideally speaking, one of the com^y 
of the faithful Directly we allow abstract and artificial ideas 
to govern and determine our conceptions of Christian con- 
duct, knowledge, and organization, we are bound to lower 
the Triflfl.m'Tig of faith and take away from it its rich personal 

significance. , . i. „ 

The insistence of the Ifew Testament on the feeling of trust as 
the root of true faith is clear enough in the ori^nal areek, but is 
obscured in the English version through the laoi of a simple verb 
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to express in one word the phrase “ to-have-faith-in/' The trans- 
lators of the NTew Testament have had to fall back upon the word 
believe/^ which quite obscures the original meaning of the 
writers, and seems to lay the chief stress on the intellectual 
element in faith. But in numberless places where the phrase 
“believe-m” or believe-OTi ” occurs, it is not belief that is 
emphasized but, in reality, confidence or the feeling of trust. A 
reference to such passages will show that the object of this faith 
is a person, God” or Christ,” so that the phrase “to-believe- 
in,” or “ to-believe-on ” or « faith-toward ” connotes trustful 
reliance upon the personal object mentioned. This appears in 
such representative passages as, " Believe-on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts xvi. 31); “Ye believe-in 
God, believe also in me” (John xiv. 1); “To him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
reckoned for righteousness ” (Eom. iv. 5). 

^ When the birds one day — ^in a beautiful story of Mr. 
Warde Fowler’s — were discussing the nature and character of 
man, they were much puzzled by him. They thought him harsh^ 
and difficult to understand— all but one bird. At the end of the 
debate the^ swallow, spreading its wings to fly up into the bound- 
less air, said, “We live by love and trust. As for understanding, 
that will come afterwards,”^ 

^ There is a very curious illustration of how completely the 
traditionary theological idea of faith, now so rarely met with 
outside of the theological systems, had, almost to our own day, 
occupied the mind of the church to the exclusion of the Kew 
Testament idea. Never was an honest sermon so searched for 
heresies as Albert Barnes’s sermon on “The Way of Salvation 
and yet of all its gainsayers, no one thought of objecting to the 
mista,ke that lay patent on the surface of it. The preacher, 
drawing out in ample argument his views of the method of the 
divine government, of atonement, and of regeneration, exclaims 
with impassioned earnestness, “ Fly to this scheme!” “Commit 
your eternal interests to this plan I ” Upon which Drs. Junkin 
and Breckem'idge reply, with equal earnestness, “ Don’t do any- 
thing of the kind! Don’t fly to Mr. Barnes’s scheme — to the 
New England plan ! Fly to our scheme — commit yourself to the 
Scotch system, or the Dutch ! ” — and never saw that the gospel 
“Way of Salvation” was, not to commit oneself to anybody’s 

^ A. F. W. Ingram, Baimers of the Ohristim Faith, 17 . 
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scheme,” but to “commit oneself, in well-doing, to a faithful 
Creator.” ^ 

What is the point where himself lays stress? 

Does the precept run “Believe in good, 

In justice, truth, now understood 

For the first time?” — or, “Believe in me, 

Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lord of Life?” Whoever can take 

The same to his heart and for mere love’s sake 

Conceive of the love, — that man obtains 

A new truth; no conviction gains 

Of an old one only, made intense 

By a fresh appeal to his faded sense^ 


I. 

The Peeson or Cheist. 

1. The object of Christian faith is Christ Says Dorner, Faith 
can be called Christian faith in the full sense of the word only 
when, as regards its contents, it has united itself with the central 
fact of the Christian religion, with Jesus Christ as the personal 
unity of Divine life and human in whom the powers of redemp- 
tion and perfection are included. 

Faith in the Person of Christ is everywhere central in St. 
J ohn’s Gospel. Nathanael “ believes ” that Christ is the Son of 
God and King of Israel, through a sign : Christ promises him a 
more spiritual basis for a higher kind of belief. In J ohn iii, 16-21, 
the evangelist’s comment on the discourse with Nicodemus, we 
have faith opposed to rebellion or disloyalty, and thus we get a 
nearer determination of faith as including obedience and loyalty. 
In the discourse about the Bread of life, in eh. vi. the persistent 
demands of the Jews for a sign are rebuked by our Lord: “Ye 
have seen me, and yet believe not ” ; and their question, “ What 
must we do, that we may work the works of God ? ” is met by the 
remarkable declaration, “ This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.” Personal devotion includes the 

^ L. W. Bacon, The Simplicity thoit is m Christj 36. 

^ Browning, ChrUttmas-^ve, xdi. 
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works of God,” and these works will never be done without it. 
In xii. 44 Christ says, He that believeth on me, helieveth not on 
me, but on him that sent me.” Faith in Christ and faith in God 
are identical ; but the former is the way to the latter. 

What is true of the Fourth Gospel is true of every book of 
the New Testament. The apostles of the Lord have many and 
varied descriptions of religious experience; but they unite in 
teaching that the object of faith is Christ, and that the act of faith 
is personal commitment to Him. This experience, identical among 
all Christians, is the differentid of Christianity, not from the 
religion of the Old Testament, for it too was a religion of grace 
and of faith, but from legalism in one extreme, and Neo-Platonic 
mysticism in the other. Faith, in the New Testament sense, 
saves, not because it does anything, not because of the moral 
quality it possesses as an act of obedience, not even because it is 
directed to Christ, but because it is the condition under which 
Christ can do His saving work. In the act in which the soul, 
discerning the sufiSciency of Christ, commits itself to Him, Christ 
lays hold of it, delivers it, brings it to God, and saves it by Divine 
redemptive energy. The indispensableness of faith is a common- 
place of New Testament evangelism. The evangelist, like his 
Lord, is powerless where it is absent, and he rejoices with exceed- 
ing gladness when he notes its presence, often most conspicuous 
in the least likely quarters. While, therefore, the evangelist 
cannot create faith, he labours for it, prays for it, waits for 
it, as the triumphant issue of what God is doing through his 
instrumentality. 

The New Testament knows no means of producing faith, save 
“ preaching Christ.” Preach Christ in the significance and value 
He has in the New. Testament. Make Him manifest in the com- 
pleteness of His salvation, the glory of His Person, and the 
supremacy of His Place and Power. 

The New Testament prescribes nothing else than such a 
witness to the sufficiency and the sovereignty of Christ. But it 
does prescribe this. It knows no other means to the end. The 
modern Church cannot refuse the testing question : What is the 
outcome of its preaching, and its many activities ? Is it faith in 
Christ ? If not, it has failed of the vocation which has called it 
into being. 
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2. The great danger at present is to be content with faith in 
an ideal of onr own conceiving, an ideal which is short of the 
Divine ideal of personality and love embodied in Jesus Christ. 
The great philosophers of the ancient world believed in love, 
truth, justice, and purity. They aspired to reach them and retain 
them, but they swept away from their embrace like phantom 
forms of cloud before a rushing wind. For, beautiful as their ideal 
was, it had no heart, no life, no human reality. No human love 
could be given to it. It was not bound up with social or domestic 
life. Faith in it produced little, for it was not a faith which 
worked by human love. Hence the life of the noblest heathen 
was a desperate effort to realize the mighty dreams and longings 
of the heart. 

^ I have often fancied with delight the rapture of Socrates, 
Plato, Zeno, when the truth and the light they had been toiling 
all their lives to find burst upon them in the revelation of the 
Word made flesh; but here, on earth, there ever came after their 
brightest vision an encroaching shadow of doubt in which aspira- 
tion sank down, trembling with cold and palsy-stricken. They 
had nothing absolutely perfect in human nature on which to build 
their faith, no ground for assurance of human attainment in a 
human life which had attained and triumphed. But we have, 
and it is shame and sorrow if we do not walk worthy of our 
knowledge.^ 

^ “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’' The Evangelist, we see, has no difficulty in 
stripping off the non-essentials and reaching at once the heart of 
belief. To him the belief of the saints is the belief in* a Divine 
Person — ^not even the belief in the fact of the Incarnation, but, 
beyond that, the personal trust which leads us to accept the 
Person of Jesus Christ as the Lord of our life and the Master of 
our soul. For such belief is not merely part of a dogmatic creed, 
it is part of life itself. It is only apprehended and interpreted by 
being lived. When Dr. Liddon was described as a man who 
seemed as one who was often thinking of the gaze of Christ 
lighting on him, the hand of Christ pointing to some act of service, 
the voice of Christ prompting some witness to the Faith," we were 
brought very near to the thought of that belief in a living Person 
which is the belief of the saints.^ 

^ Stopford A. Brooke, jSenmnSf 11. 

* 3, A. Alexander, The Ajaipedl, 21, 
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3. We return again, therefore, to the fundamental fact that 
Christian faith is trust in Christ. If the object of faith were 
certain truths, the assent of the understanding would be enough. 
If the object of faith were unseen things, the confident persuasion 
of them would be sufficient. If the object of faith were promises 
of future good, the hope rising to certainty of the possession of 
these would be sufficient. But if the object be more than truths, 
more than unseen realities, more than promises ; if the object be 
a living Person — then there follows inseparably this, that faith is 
not merely the assent of the understanding, that faith is not 
merely the persuasion of the reality of unseen things, that faith is 
not merely the confident expectation of future good; but that 
faith is the personal relation of him that bfelieves to the living 
Person its object — the relation which is expressed not more 
clearly, but perhaps a little more forcibly to us, by substituting 
another word, and saying, faith is 

By laying hold of that simple principle, “Because Christ is 
the object of faith, therefore faith must be trust,” we get bright 
and beautiful light upon the grandest truths of the gospel of God. 
If we will only take that as our explanation, we have not indeed 
defined faith by substituting the other word for it, but we have 
made it a little more clear to our apprehensions by using a non- 
theological word with which our daily acts teach us to connect an 
intelligible meanings If we will only take that as our explanation, 
how simple, how grand, how familiar too it sounds — to trust Him ! 
It is the very same kind of feeling, though different in degree, and 
glorified by the majesty and glory of its object, as that which we 
all know how to put forth in our relations with one another. We 
trust each other. That is faith. We have confidence in the love 
that has been around us, breathing benedictions and bringing 
blessings ever since we were little children. When the child 
looks up into the mother’s face, the symbol to it of all protection ; 
or into the father*s eye, the symbol to it of all authority— that 
emotion by which the little one hangs upon the loving hand and 
trusts the loving heart that towers above it in order to bend over 
it and scatter good is the same as the one which, glorified and 
made Divine, rises strong and immortal in its power, when fixed 
and fastened on Christ, and saves the souL The gospel rests upon 
a mystery, but the practical part of it is no mystery. 
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II When we come and preach to you, Trust in Christ and thou 
shalt be saved, we are not asking you to put into exercise some 
mysterious power. We are only asking you to give to Him that 
which you give to others, to transfer the old emotions, the blessed 
emotions, the exercise of which makes gladness in life here below, 
to transfer them to Him, and to rest safe in the Lord. Faith is 
trust. The living Person as its object rises before us there, in His 
majesty, in His power, in His gentleness ; and He says, I shall be 
contented if thou wilt give to Me these emotions which thou dost 
fix now, to thy death and loss, on the creatures of a day. Faith 
is mighty, Divine, the gift of God ; but oh I it is the exercise of 
a familiar habit, only fixed upon a Divine and eternal Person.^ 


II. 

Our Own Personality. 

1. Faith is m the Person of Christ : it is also with our own 
personality. How the personality of man is usually regarded as 
made up of three elements— intellect, emotion, will. The faith of 
the Hew Testament can be readily analysed into these three 
elements. Sometimes the intellectual factor (as belief) operates 
most prominently, at other times the emotional (as a feeling of 
trust) bears sway, and yet again the moral side (as purposeful 
surrender) at times appears in the forefront. Faith is a complex 
state of mind in which all these elements are present within the 
personality. But one or other, according to the temperament and 
disposition of the subject, takes the lead and gives character to 
the whole state. 

The mind of man is a unity, consisting of intellect, emotion, 
and will, blending inextricably and with incessant variations in 
every life. Ho one can keep these in perfect balance ; every one 
is constitutionally biassed to one or other of them. The man of 
intellect will emphasize thought in his religion ; his brother will 
find his rel%ious nature most fully satisfied in emotion ; while a 
third will realize himself in (it may be) social service. All three 
— ^intellect, emotion, will — are pr^ent in every act of the mind, 
but present in varying degrees, and in the practical work of the 
Church this variation is clearly exhibited, 

^ Ar Maelaaren, Sermons FrectchM cut Memehcta^r^ i, 170, 
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(1) The man whose bias is intellectual inclines to lay emphasis 
on doctrine, which is the intellectual interpretation of religious 
experience. He would probably argue that there is nothing more 
likely to lead to a spiritual experience than a statement of spiritual 
truth. In every other sphere, systematic thinking is considered 
necessary; why should any one try to minimize its importance 
in the most vital of human interests ? Sooner or later we must 
ask whether religion is a reality: ^‘Is it true we demand; and 
the wisdom of a man will be seen in his laying hold of what the 
most experienced believe to be the truth. Our man of intellect 
therefore lays stress on creeds and confessions, suspects innovations 
in doctrine, and has no patience with heresy in Church or school. 
He will also show an aversion to stirring up feelings in the minds 
of the young, or attempting to test men's Christianity by their 
feelings and by the experiences through which they have passed. 

(2) The man of emotions, on the other hand, contends that 
you may believe all the creeds and remain unchanged in heart 
and will. He calls the intellect cold, critical, hard, while he holds 
that what is needed to make a Christian is a tender, broken, and 
contrite heart. He is glad, therefore, to see that men are moved, 
and only when they are moved in a meeting does he say it was 
living, and obviously under the power of the Spirit. When a 
revival is manifesting itself in a community, the men of emotion 
work to gather crowds together; they expect excitement and 
approve of contrivances by which it is increased — the outbursts 
of singing, public confession of sin, sudden surprises by shouting 
or movement. There are plans by which a mass of men and 
women can be rendered pliable, or suggestible,” ie. easily moved 
by an address. These men argue that the main difficulty in saving 
men from the power of sin is the first step, the surmounting of a 
barrier which custom, habit, or the fear of men's judgment has 
placed in their way, and that it is most easily surmounted in a 
great wave of emotion. After that has been done, it is easy to 
instruct the begmner in doctrine and to lead him to Christian 
work. 

(3) The third type is the man of will, who believes that the 
deepest thing in life is neither an intellectual proposition con- 
cerning God nor an emotion, but an action. Intellect and emotion 
may have a work of their own, but the essential matter is that 
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we do something. He does not much care whether people think 
for themselves or not, if only they act aright. The thinking of 
most men is of little avail ; let them obey, for it is by obedience 
that they come to the knowledge of doctrine. Accordingly men 
of this type come to insist on ;law and order. They point to the 
commandments, and regulations, and methodical ways of God. 

2. Each of these elements of our personality finds its appro- 
priate expression. 

(1) The intellect is the instrument of knowledge. Faith, says 
Scripture, cometh by hearing. John the Baptist, we are told, 
came for a witness, that all men might believe through him. And 
St. Paul asks, “What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? 
Ministers through whom ye believed.” 

(2) Feeling expresses itself in affection between one person 
and another. The knowledge of “the Name of Christ,” of the 
revelation, that is, of the Father and of the Son, involves and 
issues in love. “ Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of 
God ; and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 
God. He that, loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love."' 

(3) The will finds its expression in action. Love must, if it 
be real, prove itself in action. “ Hereby know we love, because 
he laid down his life for us : and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren. But whoso hath the world’s goods, and 
heholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him ? ” “ If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen.” 

^ Christian faith is an operation of the whole nature, into 
which the practical powers enter as surely as the intellectual, and 
an article of the Christian creed is not really believed, until there 
is in the practical life of the believer a movement corresponding 
to the movement in the intelligent life. When he believes that 
the Father creates or the Spirit sanctifies, he not only thinks 
something — he feels something and he does something ; there is 
an emotion that corresponds to the conception, and there is, so 
far as opportunity for it is present, an action too. If these fail, 
he has not believed the thing: his act is not faith.^ 

^ J. H. Skrine^ Fasior Agnorum^ 239. 
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3, As each of these elements of our personality has its own 
expression, so one is not to be fostered or commended at the 
expense of another. There is nothing more futile than the 
attempt to offer to God something we do not possess — ^to whip up 
emotions when we were meant to reflect, to waste our life in 
public work when our gift is for seclusion, or to labour vainly at 
erudition when we have a genius for the reclaiming of our outcast 
fellow-men. 

The charity of Christian men is widening, for they see that 
souls may be redeemed in many ways, and may reach the presence 
of the Father along paths that lie far apart. It matters little 
which we travel, if we come home at last. 

^ My conviction is that we can do nothing — not even remain 
passive — without the consent of the image (sometimes perverted) 
of God which is in us. I mean that mysterious Trinity — the 
InteUect, the Will, and Affections. The Will is, I think, incapable 
of producing belief without the concurrence of the other two — but 
they in their turn are equally so without the Will. This doctrine 
is most precious to me. About this time last year, my faith was 
fearfully shaken, because, upon one day honestly examining it, I 
found that it was not based upon pure intellectual conviction. 
Not knowing the true nature of belief, I thought I was wrong in 
believing any longer ; so, to my infinite anguish, I suspended my 
belief till such time as I should see better reason for holding it. 
Several months of inexpressible misery were spent by me. I 
could arrive at nothing beyond the jprdbalility in favour 

of Christianity. At length it seemed to me that Bishop Butler 
had taught that mere probability is the foundation of all our 
belief. Set in the right train of thought by this recollection, T 
soon arrived at what to me is an inestimable truth, and my faith 
has never been in the slightest degree shaken since. Directly a 
doubt suggests itself, I say, ** Is all probability in favour of 
Christianity?” My intellect answers in the affirmative. My 
heart loves that of whose existence my intellect allows the 
probability, and my will puts the seal to the blessed compact 
which produces faith. What is there that we should believe if 
we insisted upon absolute proof of the intellect ? ^ 

4. Faith is not a matter of thinking, feeling, or willing separately, 
but an act in which the whole personality is involved. “ Every 
genuine act of faith,’" says Julius Hare, “is the act of the whole 

^ MerrMirs a/nd OorrespandATM^ of tJovmtry ii. 146. 
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man, not of his Understanding alone, not of his Affections alone, 
not of his Will alone, but of all three in their central abori- 
ginal unity. It proceeds from the inmost depths of the soul, 
from beyond that firmament of Consciousness, whereby the 
waters under the firmament are divided from the waters 
above the firmament. It is the act of that living principle 
which constitutes each man's individual, continuous, immortal 
personality." ^ 

Faith is not an activity of the intellect only ; for studying a 
railway time-table, and believing that a train starts for London at 
a certain hour, will not bring a man into that great city. Ror is 
faith an activity of the affections only ; for your feeling gratefully 
confident in the safety of travel by your favourite railway company, 
while you remain at home seated in your cosiest arm-chair, will not 
remove you from one place to another. Nor yet is faith an 
activity of the will only ; for the will, unless urged by desire and 
enlightened by the intellect, would act aimlessly and uselessly. 
When, in faith, you make a venture, and when, in doubt, you 
hesitate, all the parts of your soul are active; your intellect 
thinks, your heart desires or feels averse, and your will decides 
or remains in suspense. 

^ Faith is not a matter of the head alone, nor of 4jhe heart 
alone, nor of any part of the spiritual man taken by itself. It is 
something which belongs to the whole spiritual character, and 
which affects every part of it. Sometimes it is intellectual, and 
then it embodies itself in the formation of or the assent to creeds. 
Sometimes it is emotional, and then it shows itself in strong love 
and loyalty towards G-od. Sometimes it is volitional, and shows 
itself by active deeds of charity and self-sacrifice. But in each 
case it is the act of the whole man, and not of any separssute part 
of him, which is, let me say in passing, good philosophy as well 
as sound theology and sound practice.^ 

5. When we recognize faith as an act of the whole person we 
are able to give it its widest significance. We see that, in the 
words of Canon Scott Holland, it is ‘"an elemental energy of basal 
self," that is, something that is perfectly natural to the best 
nature we hava It rises spontaneously from our deepest being, 

^ J* 0. The IFitstorp ^ 

2 F. EaBboa, in The Mxpodtory Timee^ v. 
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and is as natural as a child's faith and trust in its father and 
mother. 

The best illustrations of faith are those drawn from our every- 
day life. By faith a child is enabled to live, to draw its very 
breath and food of daily existence from those by whom it came 
into the world * to look at them with deep, clear, trusting eyes, 
believing all they say, and believing them utterly and completely 
good. By faith the child, grown older, lives its intellectual life, 
sitting at the feet of master and teacher and pastor, and books 
and nature, and its own intuitive perceptions of things, and 
learning thence first to believe and to obey, in order that hereafter 
it may be able to obtain self-mastery, and to subdue all knowledge 
under its feet. By faith the lover looking into his mistress's face 
learns the secret of her soul, and in the glory of his “maiden 
passion for a maid " gains oftentimes his first glance at the glory 
of the Divine Love, a glory which first makes him tremble and 
then stand firm. By faith the man, battling with the world 
within and the world without, learns to discern a Power higher 
than himself and yet within himself, fighting on his side against 
all unreality and unrighteousness and error, and, by the conscious- 
ness of his daily victory, becomes one with that which thus he 
learns to know, until the faith of God becomes his faith, and he 
cries in the rapture and exultation of triumph, “ I have fought 
a good fight, I have kept the faith/' By faith the man when 
his work is done is content to know this world but a shadow, its 
prizes but illusions, its hopes but phantoms, its gains but losses, 
and to trust himself to his unseen Pilot to cross the Bar into the 
unknown land “ where beyond these voices there is peace." In a 
word, faith is the sustaining and uplifting power that enables us 
to see Him who is invisible, and seeing to endure. It is the eye 
of the spiritual man to which is vouchsafed a vision of the eternal 
realities lying behind and beneath all temporal and passing 
phenomena. It is the ear of the soul catching the sound of the 
celestial harmonies heard often faintly but surely above the dis- 
cord and wailing of the threnodies of earth. It is the spiritual 
hand stretching upward into the darkness, until, caught by 
the hand of the Unseen, it holds It and is held by It. It is 
the spiritual tongue singing the song of Zion in a strange land, 
and praising God even when His face is hidden, as we think, 
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from us. Such is faith, a spiritual power, a spiritual force, a 
spiritual reality. 

^ Faith addresses itself to Man’s whole being — it sounds every 
depth; it touches every spring; it calls back the soul from its 
weary search witliin itself, full of doubt and contradiction; it 
presents it with an object, implicit, absolute, greater than itself 
— “ One that knoweth all things.” It provides for every affection, 
every want and aspiration. Faith stretches itself over humanity 
as the prophet stretched himself above the child — eye to eye, 
mouth to mouth, heart to heart : and to work a kindred miracle, 
to bring back life to the dead, by restoring the One to the One — 
the whole ncuture of Man to the lahole nature of God} 

6. But in giving faith its widest significance we must see that 
we do not rob it of its saving force. Certainly to St. Paul the word 
meant more than intellectual assent. He thought of faith as 
issuing from the centre of man’s personality and expressing his 
volitional and affectional nature, in that he says with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness. The same applies to the 
description of the specifically Christian principle as a faith that 
works by love. To the same effect also is the representation that 
faith is a means of vital union with Christy so uniting its subject 
to Him that it becomes appropriate to speak of a mutual indwell- 
ing. In short, it is manifest that the faith which Paul exalts as 
the condition of salvation signifies nothing less than a thorough 
self-committal to God in Christ. It stands for this great ethical 
deed, and so contains implicitly not a little that might be 
designated by other names. By virtue of necessary connexions 
thorough self-committal to God in Christ involves a penitent 
forsaking of sin, a loyal confession of Christ, and a sincere espousal 
of the path of obedience to the known will of God. 

Paul did not suppose that faith saves in its own virtue as a 
work or personal performance. The antithesis which he makes 
between salvation by works and salvation by the free gift of God 
in Christ emphatically negatives a supposition of that sort. The 
method of faith, he distinctly affirms, is the method according 
to grace. He concieaves, therefore, of faith as the graciously 
appointed condition of salvation rather than its meritorious 
ground. It is not necessairy, however, to imagine that he rated it 
^ Bora Gteenwell, The Pati&nce of PCffpe, 56. 
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as a mere indifferent instrument, serving by appointment a useful 
purpose, but* having no ethical worth in itself. Without doubt he 
considered it to be intrinsically a noble and ennobling activity of 
the human spirit, and he has indicated as much by placing it 
alongside of hope and love among the things that have abiding 
worth. 

^ J esus Christ is making His appeal to the whole of our life ; 
He is offering us the whole of Himself, to be appropriated by the 
whole of ourselves. He is offering us His life in exchange for 
ours. He is offering us Himself in exchange for ourselves. His 
divinity for our humanity ; and all that He asks of us is not that 
we should adjust ourselves to a certain opinionative attitude 
toward Him — ^we shall do that all right in time if we do this 
other — ^but that we should bring ourselves, as He Himself put it, 
into the temperament and atmosphere of a little child. “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall never 
enter, ye shall not even recognize, the kingdom of Heaven.” ^ 

^ When a man sees the glory of G-od in the face of Jesus 
Christ he sees with his whole being. In mind he lets the 
Incarnate enter him ; he thinks the Incarnation. He clears away 
from his mental retina false images, as an ‘‘ early disciple ” had to 
clear from his prejudice of his false Messianism, or Paul his 
Pharisaism, and receives upon it the image of a Jesus who is God ; 
fastens his attention on the spiritual order of things behind the 
visible ; ventures the intellectual venture by which we trust our 
conclusion that the spiritual is there indeed; searches the 
scriptures of the Book and of Nature, to know whether these 
things are so, with the dry light of a pure intention, seeking not 
himself but truth ; in brief, makes that surrender of mind to fact 
which is in lesser matters the virtue of philosopher and scientist. 

In the affections he admits the Incarnate. He turns from the 
desired things, in which a man is seeking only himself — from the 
gold, the wine, the food, the passion, sensuality, and that ‘‘last 
infirmity ” — ^and fills the hunger of the heart with Christ, made of 
a woman, that he might be sought and found by the mortars love ; 
sought and found, as by an k Kempis rapturing in his cloister, or 
by a Catharine doing mercies in the street for the brethren, in 
whom she does it unto Him. 

And in his action he receives the Incarnate. For his willing 
is the willing away of the self to let the Father’s will, discovered 
in Jesus of Nazareth, be done by an imitatio Ohristi. An 
imitation, not as that cloistered one has planned it, not a Christ- 
^ R. E. Speer, The Maeter of the Eeart^ 68. 
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like submissiveness ’ only, but also a Ohristlike forcefulness, of 
striving, toiling, getting and -spending, of war, adventure, 
conquest, rule. 

This then is the Response; thus the soul adjusts itself to the 
fact in its environment, the Son of God become incarnate in 
Jesus born at Bethlehem.^ 

The law of faith 

Working through love, such conquest shall it gain. 

Such triumph over sin and guUt achieve? 

Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 

And with that help the wonder shall he seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished; and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy.® 

^ J. H. Skrine, What is Faith? i57. 

^ Wordsworth, “The Excursion,” bk. ir. 
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